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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1955 






Unrrep Srates Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To INVESTIGATE J UVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:55 a. m., in room 
864, United States Court House, 9th and Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., 
Senator Estes Kefauver (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver and Langer. 

Also present: James H. Bobo, general counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, 
associate counsel; Dr. Harold F. Strong, social service consultant; 
Harry Williamson, consultant; and Dixon Donnelly, editorial di- 
rector. 

Chairman Keravuver. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I first want to say I am sorry we were late getting started this 
morning. We will try to be prompt and punctual at all meetings 
from now on out. 

Mr. Bobo, before we call our first witness, are there any statements 
or observations you would like to make? 

Mr. Boso. Senator Kefauver, I would like to have inserted at this 
point in the record the resolution authorizing this subcommittee con- 
sisting of Senators Kefauver and Langer to be present here today in 
Nashville. 

Chairman Keravver. That will be done. 

(The resolution referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1,” and is as 
follows :) 


















RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Study 
Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection (3) of 
rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) and committee resolutions of the 
Committee on the Judiciary adopted January 20, 1955, Senator Estes Kefauver 
(Democrat, of Tennessee), and such other members as are present, are author- 
ized to hold hearings of this subcommittee in Nashville, Tenn., on August 10, 11, 
and 12, and such other days as may be required to complete these hearings, 
and to take sworn testimony from witnesses. 

Agreed to this 3d day of August 1955. 


Senator THomMas C. HENNINGS, IJr., 
Senator Price DANIEL, 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Members of the Subcommittee. 
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Chairman Keravver. This morning the subcommittee opens its 
first hearings in the Central Southern States with a full day of testi- 
mony by municipal officials and religious and civic leaders from 
Nashville and neighboring areas. 

These prominent citizens will tell us something of programs 
being utilized in Tennessee to meet community problems which have 
an impact upon youth. We anticipate that they will also give the 
subcommittee the benefit of their viewpoints on the causes of con- 
ditions in our modern society, which lead to juvenile delinquency, 
as well as their personal and professional suggestions for curing 
these conditions. 

We are eager to hear them. Out studies have demonstrated that the 
problems of one community are shared, in varying degrees, by most 
communities. We believe that the experiences of Nashville and other 
Tennessee municipalities will provide guidance for cities throughout 
the country whose officials have requested information on dealing 
with youthful delinquency from the subcommittee. 

Before I proceed further, I should like to say that I am extremel 
pleased to have here today my very distinguished friend and col- 
league, Senator William Langer, of North Dakota, who will conduct 
these hearings with me for the next 3 days. 

Senator Langer is well known throughout the country for his forth- 
right espousal of causes in which he has a strong belief. No man in 
the United States Senate has fought harder to attack problems of 
deep concern to all Americans. 

Senator Langer was a strong force in the Senate for the establish- 
ment of a special committee to investigate organized crime in our 
major cities. 

When Senator Langer became chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, no subcommitees existed to deal with organized crime, with 
refugees, with patents, with business and industrial monopolies, nor 
with juvenile delinquency. Under his chairmanship, subcommittees 
were established which have dealt effectively with these areas of na- 
tional legislative concern. 

The subject we are studying today—juvenile delinquency—had been 
neglected as a national problem for too many years. It remained for 
Senator Langer to provide the impetus, as chairman of the parent 
Senate Judiciary Committee, which led to the establishment of this 
subcommittee. 

Since the inception of this subcommittee, Senator Langer has con- 
sistently taken a strong personal interest in its activities. 

He has flown down here from North Dakota to be here with us dur- 
ing these 3 days. 

He has been at my side during the conduct of our many hearings 
on this problem, and he has conducted and will conduct other hearings 
by designation of the entire subcommittee. 

It has been said that one of the outstanding contributions any Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate can make to the progress of our coun- 
try is to throw a glaring white light on the problems which need to be 
illuminated. 

Senator Langer did this when he helped direct the attention of the 
Nation, through subcommittee hearings, to conditions affecting Ameri- 
can Indians which lead to delinquency. 
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Prior to the existence of this subcommittee and Senator Langer’s 
active participation in its work, the welfare of these “wards” of the 
United States was largely neglected. As acting chairman of the sub- 
committee, Senator Langer held several hearings inquiring mto Indian 
welfare. 

He found that our Indians were being depleted by a high infant 
mortality rate. His reports as a member of the subcommittee cited 
shocking evidences of improper educational facilities and wholly in- 
adequate hospital facilities. A very large percentage of the i 
generation, he learned, could neither read nor write nor even spea 
English. 

Senator Langer has been waging a hard fight to provide better oppor- 
tunities for our Indians. Thanks to his efforts as a member of this 
subcommittee, new hospitals have been started and improved health 
facilities provided. Of equal importance is the fact that a general 
awareness of the need for better schooling and recreation has been 
stimulated. This promises to eventually alleviate conditions of which 
this Nation has little reason to be proud. 

Another—and very strong—reason for my pleasure in having Sena- 
tor Langer with us today is the fact that he is a great friend of 
Tennessee. He is a man of very independent convictions who has 
fought valiantly in Washington for legislative programs of great 
interest to our State. 

While this does not deal with juvenile delinquency, I should like 
to thank him for the support of the Cumberland River Development 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority; and it was Senator Langer who 
originated the committee and headed up the committee which origi- 
nally investigated the so-called Dixon-Yates contract. 

I should like to take the liberty of speaking for all of my fellow 
Tennesseans when I welcome him to the “Volunteer State.” 

Also I should like to, at this time, introduce the members of our 
staff who have been here arranging these hearings. 

Jim Bobo, our general counsel, is on my left. He comes from 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Peter Chumbris, of Washington, D. C., is our associate counsel. 
He has been with the subcommittee ever since its inception. 

Mr. Harold F. Strong is a social service consultant; Harry Wil- 
liamson, who is well known in educational circles, also has been help- 
ing us with the Tennessee part of our hearings; Dixon Donnelley is 
editorial director. Lee McLean, who has previously done some work 
for our subcommittee, has been assisting these gentlemen with the 
hearings here. 

When I returned here from Washington 3 days ago, I stated that 
the subcommittee had chosen Nashville as the site of these hearings 
because it is center of religious and educational activity. I also stated 
that we wished to obtain the advice and counsel of city officials, church- 
men, and other prominent Nashville citizens on the general subject of 
curtailing youthful crime. 

I am pleased to see many of those who are well known to me, present 
in this room as we open our hearings. I am confident that they can 
make an important contribution to the subcommittee’s studies which 
will benefit communities throughout the country. It is our intention 
to disseminate the information we obtain here to municipalities in 
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other States in order to provide them with guidance and assistance 
in meeting problems of juvenile delinquency in their area. 

It cannot be denied that the future of this Nation is inextricably 
entwined with the character of our young people. At previous hear- 
ings in other cities, I have stated my firm conviction that we are rear- 
ing a great new generation of responsible citizens. Generally, there is 
not anything wrong with the youth of America today. 

I should like to restate that conviction here again today. I should 
also like to express my firm belief that the future of our democracy 
is secure—secure because it is in the hands of the fine young people 
who comprise our coming generation. 

However, it is also true that some of our young people have fallen 
afoul of the law. In recent years the number has been increasing 
drastically. So many, in fact, that the juvenile delinquency problem 
has become one of national proportions. We are here today to face 
up to the problems besetting our young people. We wish to examine 
these problems, to seek ways of preventing delinquency before it 
occurs, and to provide proper facilities to rehabilitate the juvenile 
offender. 

The first of these 3 days of hearings will be devoted to the broad 
aspects of juvenile delinquency, with special emphasis on the role 
of religion in combating delinquency. e are especially fortunate 
to be in Nashville, which is a center of activities for many religious 
groups. We know that we shall profit from the observations of their 
spokesmen. 

At the outset of these hearings, I wish to commend the many fine 
efforts being made here in Nashville and elsewhere in our State to 
provide brighter opportunities for our children and to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency. 

I am aware that no single agency or group in Tennessee can prop- 
erly be singled out for special commendation in helping to solve the 
problems of youth. Credit belongs equally to public officials, 
churches, schools, service groups, labor and business organizations, 
and many civic, charitable and private groups composed of citizens 
with an interest in helping young people. 

IT am cognizant of the fact that citizens’ committees throughout the 
State have fought for better juvenile literature and have played an 
important role in controlling improper magazines, booklets and comic 
books which have an adverse effect upon our children. Let me make 
it clear that our committee has not recommended and does not recom- 
mend the censor of the press. We believe strongly in freedom of the 
press, but we do not believe that freedom gives right to indecency. I 
am also familiar with the organized recreational programs being con- 
ducted all over Tennessee for children. 

In view of the advance being achieved in Tennessee, I have been 
asked why we have chosen Nashville for its current hearings? The 
answr is a simple one: We have come to Nashville for precisely the 
same reason we have visited other areas of the country: To obtain in- 
formation which will be of value to our continuing study of the na- 
tionwide problem of delinquency. 

The subcommittee is not primarily concerned with local problems 
which lie within the competence of Tennessee officials. We hope to 
focus attention on problems shared by all 48 States which weaken the 
community’s capacity to deal with youthful delinquency. 
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We have come here with no intention of criticizing Nashville, 
Davidson County, or any other city or area; rather, we are here to fill 
some of the gaps in a national picture. 

We seek—and we feel we are entitled to receive—the full coopera- 
tion of all public officials and thoughtful citizens throughout the 
Nation in this effort. ’ 

Juvenile delinquency is a problem that is facing every section of our 
great Nation. No one area should be singled out for censure. We 
must work together on a cooperative basis to solve this perplexing 
problem. : ; ’ 

During the course of our studies, we have held public hearings in 
Washington, D. C.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Palm Springs, Calif.; New York 
City; Miami, Fla.; Bismarck, Rolla, Newtown and Fort Yates, N. 
Dak.; and Phoenix and Short Creek, Ariz. Most recently, we con- 
ducted hearings in Chicago, Il. { 

As a result of the hearings we have held, the subcommittee has 
been able to obtain important information which has been the source 
of the facts needed to prepare approximately 30 Senate bills intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States by our subcommittee to con- 
trol the rise in juvenile delinquency throughout the country. 

Some of these measures have been approved and signed into law. 
Others are still pending. Community hearings like this one serve an 
important purpose, for they help us to accumulate additional data in 
support of the bills. At the same time, they create public interest in 
the measures and provide a larger volume of information which en- 
hances the passage of the legislation. 

I would like to refer today to two of these bills: Senate bill 728 
was introduced by Senators Langer, Hennings, and myself, and 8. 894 
was introduced by my colleagues, Senators Wiley and Thye. The pur- 

ose of these bills is to create a Federal grant to the States to aid them 
in their programs to control juvenile delinquency. They place special 
emphasis on the training of personnel to conduct programs to help 
youth—provisions which will fill longfelt needs. 

Our community hearings were the source of information for the 
preparation of these bills and also will be the source of information 
= ed to insure their passage through the Congress of the United 

tates. 

Other bills, including ones dealing with runaway children, runaway 
fathers, matters concerning pornography, narcotics, Federal training 
schools, forestry camps, and matters having to do with specific areas 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Congress—such as the 
District of Columbia and the American Indians—are bills which have 
emanated from information gathered at these community hearings. 

In conclusion, I feel that the community hearings serve another 
great purpose: they create close cooperation and coordination between 
the Federal Government and the State governments and their sub- 
divisions, so that—as partners—this juvenile-delinquency problem can 
be successfully attacked and corrected. 

I am sorry I made such a long statement. 

Senator Langer, I know, has some comments that he will make at 
this time. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Kefauver, I want you to know that I am 
honored to be present at the opening of the subcommittee hearings 
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here in Nashville; and I wish to express my appreciation for the chair- 
man’s very generous estimate of my contributions to the subcommit- 
tee’s achievements. 

I would like to make it clear at the outset that the subcommittee has 
come to Nashville solely on a factfinding mission. We have heard of 
the work being done by many public and private groups throughout 
Tennessee in combating juvenile delinquency, and we believe that we 
shall profit by the testimony we are to hear today. 

In all honesty, I must admit to certain prejudices concerning the 
State of Tennessee and its thriving capital—all of them favorable. 
These prejudices are based as much upon personal observation as upon 
my association with you, Senator Kefauver. 

I have found that there exists a close relationship between Tennessee 
and my State of North Dakota because of many similarities of interest. 
They include the problems of an agricultural economy and such attend- 
ant considerations as the need for rural electrification and the installa- 
tion of communication by telephone in sparsely populated areas. 

I do not think we are as well off in North Dakota as you are in the 
State of Tennessee, as you are in the case of rural telephones. I 
think we are just as well off when it comes to REA. 

We share many other interests of national importance. The pres- 
ence in this room today of so many distinguished Nashville leaders is 
ample and comforting proof to me that the citizens of Tennessee are 
as concerned with the problems of juvenile delinquency as are the 
citizens of my own State of North Dakota. 

However, I think I would be remiss if I did not add here that 
neither Tennessee nor North Dakota can claim a monopoly on con- 
cern for the future of our youth. Everywhere we have gone across 
this Nation, we have encountered enthusiastic interest in the activi- 
ties of the subcommittee. 

As a matter of fact, if I were asked to name the one single achieve- 
ment of the subcommittee which I consider to be most valuable and 
lasting, I would describe it as the subcommittee’s catalytic action in 
awakening public awareness of the plight of children who come into 
contact with the law. 

True, we are charged by the Senate with the responsibility for 
drafting legislation to attack the delinquency problem on a national 
level. This is an important assignment. 

However, no law is stronger than public acceptance of it. To be 
effective, a law must meet popular need and approval. Therefore, 
I would point to the subcommittee’s achievement in spurring a 
heightened public interest in the needs and problems of children in 
every community we have visited, as its most lasing contribution to 
our national scene. 

It is my firm conviction that the mere presence of the subcommittee 
has provided the impetus for heavily accelerated activity in curbing 
and curing delinquency in all areas where we have conducted hear- 
ings. From correspondence we receive in Washington, we know 
that this activity continues and is growing into a coordinated na- 
tional effort which may yet lick the delinquency problem. 

This may sound immodest. But I want all of you to know it is not 
so intended. It is a statement of fact which gives me a great deal 
of personal satisfaction, since it was under my chairmanship of the 
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Senate Judiciary Committee that this highly effective task force 
came into being. 

Prior to the creation of this subcommittee, there had been no over- 
all national survey conducted of juvenile delinquency; neither had 
there been any national effort to ferret out the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. And there was little or no coordination among State 
and local agencies which were working on the problem. 

This subcommittee has changed all that, I may say. It has been 
successful in obtaining the passage of some badly needed legislation 
concerning the interstate carriage of pornographic materials. Its 
activities have resulted in the tightening of local legislation in such 
subjects as the placement of children for adoption. And, as Senator 
Kefauver has pointed out, it has proposed 30 bills which are now pend- 
ing on a variety of subjects affecting delinquency. Bills, may f say, 
that each parent in this community has an interest in seeing passed. 

The subcommittee has become a focal point of information on the 
general subject of youthful crime. More and more communities 
throughout the Nation are turning to it for advice and counsel. It 
does not pretend to know all the answers and that is why community 
hearings such as this one are conducted. 

We feel that Nashville, like other cities, has a great deal to con- 
tribute. We hope to combine the information received here today 
with that obtained in other communities. The result, we are confi- 
dent, will be a coordinated supply of information of great value to 
the entire Nation. 

I hope that Senator Kefauver will forgive me if I credit a great deal 
of the effectiveness of the subcommittee to his personal qualities of 
leadership and to his warm and deep preoccupation with the needs of 
America’s young people. 

It has been an inspiring experience for me to serve on this subcom- 
mittee with Senator Kefauver. 1 know of few other men who com- 
bine the moral, spiritual, and intellectual powers which he possesses to 
such a marked degree. They are qualities often sought in a leader, 
but too seldom combined in one person. Senator Kefauver is just 
such a national figure. 

We found that out in North Dakota when he came up there and 
spent 4 days traveling from one little Indian reservation to another, 
delving into that Indian problem. 

Under his direction, the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency has written a record of achievement which I believe will 
long stand as one of the major accomplishments of this Congress. 

Before I close, I should like to say that I am extremely impressed to 
see here today the spokesman for so many of our religious groups. I 
have great faith in the influence of the church as a deterrent to delin- 
quency. 

I want to take this opportunity to say that I have been disappointed, 
very much disappointed, Senator Kefauver, in the attitude of the 
church people toward the Indians, and the neglect that they have 
shown to the Indian problem in the United States. 

It is a sad commentary that we have sent out, even this last year, 
$3,530 million to foreign countries, and yet have neglected our Indians, 
some less than 400,000 of them, where they are in desperate want, 
where they are starving, where Senator Kefauver said a moment ago, 
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you have Indians 16 years of age who cannot speak a word of English ; 
where we, for example, in Arizona, found the Papaya Tribe, in an 
investigation there, we found that 17 out of every 100 Indian babies 
born died before they were 1 year old—17 of them died before they 
were 1 year old; 42 percent of them, 42 Indian babies out of 100, died 
before — were 10 years old; 52 of them, more than half, die before 
they are 17 years of age, and yet we are seeing the church people go 
around and do mighty fine work, and yet for some reason or other they 
have totally neglected, I might say, Senator Kefauver, my investiga- 
tion discloses, because you appointed me as chairman of a subecommit- 
tee of your subcommittee, on this Indian problem, discloses that that 
problem has been entirely neglected, and if we do nothing else here, I 
hope we can interest the church people in this great, great problem, 
these Indians in 26 States, consisting of 430 tribes, that need the help 
of the church people so very badly. 

When you go to a place and you find an Indian boy who volunteered 
for service and came out of the war as a GI, cannot even get a loan 
from the Federal Government to have a few head of cattle so that he 
can get married and support his family, when you find that an Indian 
tribe with 2 million acres of land, as we found in some of the States, are 
unable even to get enough money to have a basketball or football so 
that those Indian boys can play a game, when you find that total 
neglect on the part of the Federal Government, with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that have been spent, and yet we have had this Indian 
Bureau since 1824, and we find a situation which, under the United 
States of America—and we are so proud of this country—find that it 
has done so little for these people, I say if we do nothing else, Senator 
Kefauver, this subcommittee will have justified its existence by the 
fact that we have brought the attention of the American people to this 
great problem. 

I might say before I close, I am extremely impressed to see so many 
of you people here today. I think it is obvious that many of the 
problems affecting our young people today stem from social pres- 
sures arising out of our complicated modern society. The far-reach- 
ing social and political unrest of these times is a real challenge to every 
pastor and every Sunday-school teacher, as well as every parent. Wise 
guidance and firm religious conviction for the parent as well as the 
child are needed to calm this unrest, and to do something more for the 
United States of America. 

The church and the Sunday school can function in a vital role as a 
pathfinder for new approaches toward the issue of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

It is a task which should be undertaken with the understanding 
that each young person is beset with individual problems. 

And, above all other considerations, we should remember that juve- 
nile delinquency is a moral problem. 

We depend upon our churches and Sunday schools for guidance in 
determining moral judgments. In combating juvenile delinquency, I 
am confident that our religious community will meet its responsi- 
bilities. 

I might say also before closing, Senator Kefauver, I particularly 
want to compliment you on these hearings. Unfortunately, I was 
unable to be present at all of them, and one of those was where you 
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investigated the black market in babies; where you find babies sold in 
the black market all the way from $250 to $5,000 apiece, and also the 
work you have done there has been so outstanding that I marvel the 
newspapers of this country have not paid more attention to it. I 
thank you. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Thank you very much, Senator Langer, for 
your observations. I appreciate your personal remarks about me. 

We have invited all of the members of the Tennessee House of 
Representatives, Democrats and Republicans, to sit with us as much 
as they can. 

I think some of them will be here during part of the hearings, and 
they can sit back here where Judge Davies does or we will make room 
for them here. 

Senator Gore hopes to be here for at least 1 day of the hearings. 

We extended an invitation, and want to extend it again, to the State 
delegation in the Tennessee Assembly, senators and representatives. 

We are glad to see Douglas Henry, Jr., here today. Douglas, 
won’t you come back and sit with our subcommittee here? We will 
be glad to have you. 

We have Mr. Ervin, and when any other members come in, we hope 
you will let us know so we can recognize them. 

Douglas, you come and sit here with us. We are glad to have you 
with us. 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Senator. I just came to call. I am glad 
to see you in Nashville. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, you come back and stay with us as much 
as you can. 

Mr. Henry. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. I want to express our very great appreciation 
to Judge Elmer Davies for the use of this beautiful courtroom. 

I have a nice letter from Judge Davies, and I appreciate the fact 
that he has been very cooperative, as have all of the Federal officials, 
in helping us with the arrangements. 

Mr. Tom Ervin, the bailiff, is going to help us here. We appreciate 
it. You will keep order, won’t you, Mr. Ervin? 

Mr. Erviy. I will try, Senator Kefauver. 

Chairman Keravver. At the outset, I should like to add an expres- 
sion of thanks and ‘appreciation to Governor Clement and to Mayor 
Ben West, and to County Judge Beverly Briley for the many courte- 
sies that they and the members of their staffs have extended to our 
subcommittee. 

The arrangements which led to the opening of these hearings today 
can be credited in a great part to their cooperation. 

We have a telegram received some days ago from Governor Clement 
saying that because he was attending the governors’ conference, that 
he could not be here personally to testify, but representatives from 
the Governor will be here. 

I also wanted to add that I read with a great deal of satisfaction the 
editorial in the paper this morning relative to the background and to 
the work of this subcommittee. 

I shall have nothing to say about what the editorial had to say about 
the members of the subcommittee except to express our appreciation. 
But I hope and feel that the editorial represents the thinking of our 
people of Tennessee in wanting to attack and do what we can to give 
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our childien better opportunities and to work together in attacking 
this problem of juvenile delinquency. 
I am going to ask that the editorial be printed in the record be- 
cause I think it is worthy of note. 
(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2,” and reads as 
follows:) 
[From the Nashville Tennessean, August 10, 1955 (editorial) ] 


A PROBLEM FOR PROBING 


Opening 3 days of hearings here this morning, the Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee is assured of the cooperation of the thinking citizens whose in- 
formed opinions and advice it has come to seek. 

Regrettably, but not altogether surprising, there has been some sideline sniping 
from sources which seemingly consider it fashionable to belittle the interest 
the United States Senate has taken in a problem of intense national concern. 

Fortunately, however, they are in a lonesome minority. Among Nashville’s 
more enlightened leadership, there has been a ready response to invitations to 
testify before the committee. And the governmental, educational, and religious 
spokesmen who have thus demonstrated their cooperation reflect what we believe 
to be the attitude of all reasoning citizens. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is not to be scoffed at. 

Reaching successive new highs during the war years, delinquency rates de- 
clined for a while after V—J Day and then in 1949 began a new climb that has 
not stopped yet. The United States Children’s Bureau estimates that 1 million 
children are arrested each year and that 350,000 youngsters are taken before 
juvenile courts each year as delinquents. And court cases involving youngsters 
in the juvenile court age group (10-17 years) have been increasing 3 or 4 times 
as fast as the number of children in that group. 

Confronted with such alarming statistics, FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover warned 
more than 2 years ago of a crime wave of “greater overall proportions than 
anything heretofore known” unless effective action was taken to check the 
rise in unwholesome activity among young people. 

It was shortly after that—late in 1953—that the Senate authorized the first 
congressional investigation of juvenile delinquency in the history of the country. 

And the work the investigating subecommitee has done, first under the chair- 
manship of Republican Senator Hendrickson of New Jersey and then under 
Senator Kefauver after congressional control changed hands, is no more a 
proper subject of scorn and ridicule than the problem itself. 

For almost 2 years now, the subcommittee has been working steadily at the 
task to which President Eisenhower was referring when he said in his state of 
Union message last January that over and beyond the work of voluntary 
agencies, government “must strengthen (its) resources for preventing and 
dealing with juvenile delinquency.” 

On the basis of its findings the subcommittee already has obtained the pas- 
sage of such needed legislation as a measure closing a loophole in the section of 
the Federal Criminal Code which prohibits interstate transportation of 
pornography. 

In addition, it has focused attention as never before on the unsavory picture 
of commercial interests deliberately fostering a taste for vice and violence 
among young people. 

As a result, new efforts to deal with the problem have been launched by 
both governmental and civic groups. 

New York State, for example, has created a bipartisan commission to draft 
proposals for a statewide attack on delinquency. New York Citv has increased 
the budget of its Youth Board by almost $1 million. Eighteen States have 
taken initial steps to set up reciprocal arrangements for dealing with delinquents 
who cross State lines. A number of service, fraternal, and veterans’ organiza- 
tions created a National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency early this year. 
And the Ford Foundation has made a $600,000 grant to the National Probation 
and Parole Association to undertake a 5-year program to help localities develop 
preventive and rehabilitation services in the fight against delinquency. 

Had the Senate subcommittee done no more than contribute to this nation- 
wide awakening, it would well have earned the gratitude of the people and 
such tributes as that Dr. Billy Graham paid when he wired Senator Kefauver 
this week that “I have greatly admired the splendid work you are doing.” 
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But in searching for and proposing specific measures, the subcommittee has 
done and is doing much more, and we trust that its sessions in Nashville will 
help throw new light on a problem that urgently needs it. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. John Rustin will be our first witness. 

I might say the reason we are not having city officials and county 
officials this morning is because some of them are out of town. 

If you will talk loudly, I think we have a loud-speaking system and 
maybe, perhaps, this afternoon we can arrange to have the witnesses 
over at this table here so that the audience and also the press and the 
television can see them, but you carry on where you are until we can 
make different arrangements. 

The examination will largely be conducted by Mr. Bobo and Mr. 
Chumbris, that is, if they can get a question in in competition with 
Senator Langer and myself. 

We are delighted to have you with us, Dr. Rustin. 

Mr. Bobo, will you carry on from here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN RUSTIN, MINISTER, BELMONT METHODIST 
CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Bozo. Dr. Rustin, you are a minister of the Belmont Methodist 
Church in Nashville, Tenn. ? 

Reverend Rustin. That is right. 

Mr. Bozo. How long have you been minister of the Belmont Meth- 
odist Church ? 

Reverend Rustin. Five years. 

Mr. Boso. Dr. Rustin, I am sure the church of which you are a 
pastor has a number of youth programs, and your church has a 
particular interest in youth and juvenile delinquency, and I would 
like to ask you if you would tell us somewhat of these problems which 
you are conducting programs within your church. 

Reverend Rustin. I would like, first of all, to say, that I do not think 
the church has the answer, and I would not come here with the 
thought in my own thinking to try to say that the church or any 
other institution has the answer. 

But I think that we can begin to learn together and work together. 

Again, just an observation, too many times one little group will 
fire its gun and fall back, and if we could have only joined hands 
when we fired our guns together we might have accomplished 
something. 

I happen to believe that we are going to have to work in any city— 
I suppose Senator Kefauver knows a little bit about some of the things 
we try to do, 14 years in Washington—that we are up against a 
complex world in which people are living in crowded cities, and they 
do not know how to live in crowded cities. You see, that is just it. 

In Washington, when I was with the Central Church in the heart 
of the city, I discovered that in the area where only 2.9 percent of 
the people live or 2.9 percent of the geographical city, 13 percent. of 
the people live, and 37 percent of all of the crime committed in 
Washington was committed in that area, in only 2.9 percent of the 
geographical area. 

Chairman Keravver. Your church in Washington, in the Washing- 
ton area was 
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Reverend Rustin. Was on Mount Vernon Place directly across the 
Central Library in the very heart of what they call the Central Library 
area. It bordered by Georgia Avenue on one side down to the lower 
end of Constitution Avenue, North Capitol, and 16th Streets, and in 
that area, 53 percent of all the people that were in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital came out of that little area of 2.9 percent of the geographical 
area of Washington. 

So it showed that social diseases, insanity, juvenile delinquency, 
crime of every kind, came about because people had been jammed into 
little areas of poor housing, and those kinds of conditions. 

For instance, the church is more interested in it than feeling that 
on Sunday morning or Sunday night or at Sunday school or during 
the week even, that we have the answer to this problem; and I am not 
just making that statement. 

For instance, I think that bad literature has something to do with, 
you know, bad comics, bad magazines, has something to do with it. 

I am no authority, but when Mayor West asked me if I would be 
the chairman of a committee of five, I was interested enough so that I 
am the chairman of that committee, and this is the amazing thing. 

People want to do things if they are encouraged. 

We found that Mr. Lewis and Mr. Ruskin, who are the heads of the 
two largest companies that are bringing to this middle Tennessee area 
practically all the magazines, when we asked them if they were willing 
to cooperate without any trying to force them into it, they have been 
so very cooperative. 

When Judge Briley set up 2 years ago a committee of 9 on juvenile 
delinquency—and I am the chairman of that committee of 9, that 9- 
man group—lI do not think that a juvenile court is going to solve this 
problem. 

But as one of the ministers of this city, I think that if I can throw 
whatever weight I have behind this committee set up by the mayor 
of the city, to do away with obscene literature, then it is my responsi- 
bility as a church man to do it, you see. 

I do not think I am going to be able to do that just preaching about 
it on Sunday morning. 

I think this is a positive thing. I do not think it is a negative thing. 

Furthermore, Senator Kefauver, you will remember that the first 
conference we ever held in Washington was called together by Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark. About a thousand people came to Washing- 
ton from the 48 States of these United States. Forty of the religious 
leaders were present. 

I had the privilege of sitting by Father Flanagan of Boys’ Town. 

There we were, Catholic leaders, Jewish leaders, Protestant leaders, 
40 of us, as a part of that nationwide study of juvenile delinquency. 

Well, now, that still does not solve the problem. 

It is as simple as this—it is not simple, but it is as simple as this: 
Do I dare begin in any city I live in to do something about it with a 
full knowledge that the church does not have the answer by itself? 
But that if we dare to believe that the public-school system here in 
Nashville could utilize the facilities that we have, that have been paid 
for by the taxpayers’ money, that we have playgrounds, we have gym- 
nasiums, we have opportunities to open our facilities, not just for the 
period when boys and girls are in our schools during school hours, but 
in the afternoon, at night, and that the churches are willing to throw 
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their intelligent force behind them, then I think maybe we could begin 
to move in the direction of the solution of this problem. 

I do not know, Senator Kefauver, I certainly am not oe to brag 
about; I am just one of those who would like to know more about how 
to solve it; but you, perhaps, can remember that there in that down- 
town church we dared to bring for the first time in a Protestant church 
in America a full-time director of social work. 

It was not to do social work, but it was to make available the 67 
agencies in the District of Columbia that were being supported by 
the taxpayers’ money so that the church could know how to utilize the 
agencies that already existed. 

There are tremendous agencies in this city, as you well know; we 
are the cultural center of the South. We are called the Athens of the 
South. 

But if this hearing could only do one thing, to make us aware that 
as religious leaders, as political leaders, as newspaper editors, as law- 
yers and teachers and educators, that no one group has the answer, 
maybe cooperatively we might have the answer. 

Surely I would have no business in coming and being asked as the 
minister of the Belmont Church, as saying maybe we have got some- 
thing going on there that is worthwhile. 

Every member of my church would be in hearty accord if they 
could see a scene that greeted me as I walked in last Thursday. It 
was a week ago, and I saw our young people closing their Youth Week, 
and they closed it—and this is no aed: picture—those are so many 
young people around an altar taking communion, and you can see 
others standing up to wait their turn to take communion. 

Most of us would say “Thank God for young people to come to an 
altar to kneel.” This happened 2 weeks ago tomorrow night. 

Sut I have got a sneaking suspicion that we would not have had 
those young people kneeling at that altar if we had not had wholesome 
recreation going on in our common room, our gymnasium, in connec- 
tion with our church. 

We, too many times, want young people to go to church to be good 
citizens, to conduct themselves in sigh a way that they are little angels, 
and we are not willing to pay the price to bring it about. 

I happen to believe that it is not going to take place in America 
unless a great many people besides church leaders and educational 
leaders are going to help pay that price 

Senator Kefauver of the 26 million youth in America, with all the 
talk about the increased attendance and interest in churches of Amer- 
ica, only 9 of those 26 million youth are connected with any church, 
synagogue, or anything else. 

I would like to pledge, and I am i that in this room to testify 
is Bill Silverman, a Jewish rabbi, I am glad that I can join hands 
with Bill Silverman and with the ‘Cathele priest and the agencies— 
and there is one of the Catholic priests who is a member of our advisory 
committee to the juvenile court—and there is a strong Negro leader 
on that advisory committee—this is no problem of Pybiestedte or 

Catholics or Jews or Negroes or white or educators or schools or 
Seotas it is a common problem that has been brought about by 
living in a complex world. 


Philip Graham, I suppose you know him, editor of the Washington 
Post, wrote me recently 
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Chairman Krerauver. Yes, we know Mr. Graham very well. 

Reverend Rustin. He wrote me recently and thanked me for what 
we tried to do about 6 years ago when we brought together the 37 
churches, Negro, white, Jewish, Catholic, in serving the downtown 
area, and said that we have got the responsibility of 87,000 people 
who live within 12 blocks of our churches. 

Do we dare to try to solve that problem? And when I said it was 
simple, it was as simple as this: We started a band concert on the 
steps of our church at Ninth and Massachusetts Avenue, New York 
Avenue and K Street, directly across from the Carnegie Library. I 
suppose both of you Senators know where it is. 

At the end of that summer concert, with a WPA band, there were 
so many fathers and mothers with little children who had come to sit 
on the steps of our church that we dared to believe that we could take 
them on the inside and put on movies on Saturday night. 

J. Edgar Hoover was kind enough to make this statement. He 
said: 


Here is a church where for 79 consecutive Saturday nights more than 300 
ragged, dirty urchins have gathered off the streets of the Nation’s Capital and 
they have moved crime 2 blocks. 

We have moved crime two blocks. 

Again I say I would not have you or this committee think that I 
have the answer. I do not. 

I merely know that last Thursday night 140-some young people, 
teen-agers, if you please, came and knelt at the altar of our church in 
a communion service, in a sense of dedication, but if they had not 
gathered for instruction and recreation, and this grand group of 140- 
some sitting around a separate table, if they had not been in class- 
rooms studying together about some of our common problems, that 
which would have brought joy to the hearts of all our members, the 
communion service, could never have taken place. 

It took recreation, it took study, it took loving them and being con- 
cerned with them. 

I will close this comment with just this: I happen to be one of those 
people who thinks that young people are better today than they were 
in my day. They are finer, they are more intelligent, they are more 
courageous, and they have finer, higher morals than any generation I 
have ever known, and that is just the testimony that does not speak 
out of Pollyanna optimism. 

It grows out of being daring enough to believe in this thing, strong 
enough to accept the responsibility of the chairmanship of the juvenile 
court committee, to dare to accept the responsibility that goes with it 
of being a committee of five that is trying te do something about 
obscene literature in our city; but far more than that, of daring to 
believe that in the local church we can do something if we begin of a 
positive nature rather than to damn young people because we think 
they are bad. 

1 have got a sneaking suspicion that a lot of adults are trying to 
find in young people enough of immorality to cover up their own 
failure to do anything about their own personal problems and their 
own lack of morality. Take that for whatever it is worth. 

Chairman Kerauver. You feel like many of us, that one of the 


chief reasons for what juvenile delinquency there is is adult delin- 
quency ? 
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Reverend Rusttn. It is our failure to simply assume our responsi- 
bility so that we—I have got three kids, and it is easier to send them 
to a summer camp than it is to plan your vacation and play with them 
a little bit. 

Chairman Krravver. Senator Langer, do you wish to ask Dr. Rustin 
any questions? 

Senator Lancer. Doctor, while you were in Washington did you 
visit the slums at all, right within 2 or 3 blocks of the Capitol? 

Reverend Rustin. Senator Langer, I spoke out against those slums 
so much that my name was anathema, as you can well imagine. 

We took the first congressional committee through the slums and 
the 200 alleys of Washington, and we dared to say that we had no 
right, as churches or legislature, to meet in that city and call it our 
home unless we did something about those slums. 

Capt. Rhoda Milliken, I suppose you know, the head of the Women’s 
Division of the Police Department, called our church and said, “Are 
you going to keep your open-house program going this Saturday 
night of New Year’s Eve and Saturday night of Christmas Eve?” 

I got to thinking that surely the staff ought to be relieved of its 
responsibility, and I said, “Captain Milliken, I thought maybe we 
would close down,” and she said, “Dr. Rustin, please don’t close down. 
You would be surprised at the difference that your church is making 
by having wholesome, clean dancing every Saturday night in the 
heart. of this slum area,” because, you know, our church sat exactly 
in the center of that so-called slum area. 

Senator Langer. That is all. 

Chairman Keravuver. Anything else, Mr. Bobo? 

Dr. Rustin, we thank you very much for your enlightened state- 
ment. It is good to see you again. 

We want to compliment you upon your work you are doing, and we 
wish you greater success. 

Reverend Rustin. Senator Kefauver, I am afraid some people 
might say I was talking about a lot of things I have done, but I 
just think the church could do something if we would dare to join 
hands in this thing. 

The social agencies of this city, the educational opportunities, the 
playgrounds that are available, the schools that can be opened, the 

reat educators who are here who will cooperate, I would say let us 
join hands in this thing, you see, and I think that, by the way, is the 
greatest good that your committee can do. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Chairman, could we have those photographs 
as exhibits? 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes. I was going to suggest that you leave 
those photographs with the subcommittee and, for the time being, let 
any member of the press see them. 

Reverend Rustix. Don’t lose them because I just took 4 of the 14 
that are on our bulletin board. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much. 

_ Reverend Rustry. You are quite welcome. Glad to see you again, 
sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Dr. Howard Colson. 

Chairman Krrauver. How are you, Dr. Colson? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HOWARD COLSON, EDITOR IN CHIEF, SUNDAY 
LESSON CLASSES, SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 


Mr. Cotson. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Colson, will you tell us, in the first place. 
something about the organization of the Sunday lesson classes, and 
just what is done in Nashville in connection with the literature that 
is printed and distributed by the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Mr. Corson. Senator, I have a prepared statement here which-—— 

Chairman Keravver. Explains all that? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. I would be happy to read it, if you wish. 

Chairman Keravuver. Very well. 

Do you have copies of your statement for the press? 

Mr. Corson. I will furnish them; yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you have them with you? 

Mr. Corson. I am sorry, I do not have them with me, but I will 
furnish them this afternoon. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, sir. 

How long will your statement be, approximately ? 

Mr. Corson. I think it can be read in 15 minutes. 

Chairman Keravver. Very well, you proceed. 

Mr. Corson. I should like to explain that I am bringing the report 
of the Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
which is located here in Nashville. 

Chairman Keravuver. Get those microphones closer to you, Dr. 
Colson. We have a very fine audience present here. 

All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Cotson. I think it would be interesting for everyone to realize 
that the Southern Baptist Convention is a nationwide organization 
which pools the missionary and evangelistic efforts of some 8 million 
Baptists in this country, and that the Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention here in Nashville is the publishing 
agency for this great group of Christians. 

The chief functions of the Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention are (1) to produce periodical literature, books, 
and supplies for the use of the churches in their educational programs, 
and (2) to discover, develop, and promote the use of effective organi- 
zations and programs of work in the churches. 

Thus, as related to the problem of juvenile delinquency, the work 
of the Baptist Sunday School Board, by the very nature of its func- 
tions, is mainly preventive rather than corrective. 

We are happy to present to your committee a summary of the activ- 
ities of our board as related to the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

First of all, we would mention our far-reaching program of publica- 
tion. Our board publishes a total of 59 different periodicals for the 
use of churches and individuals. These publications cover every age 
group from the nursery through the adult. In 1954 the total circula- 
tion of all these periodicals amounted to some 60 million copies. 
Since each one carries a positive Christian message suited particularly 
to the age and interests of the person for which it is intended, an 
immeasurable influence for good is thus bound to be exerted upon 
our Nation’s morals. 
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In addition to our regujar Sunday School and Training Union 
quarterlies for youth, we have two weekly story papers intended for 
the leisure-time reading of junior boys and girls and intermediate 
youth. These carry an attractive array of wholesome stories and 
feature articles definitely planned with a view to strengthening the 
moral character of their young readers. The combined weekly circu- 
Jation of these is more than 165,000. 

The balance of our report will summarize our work department 
by department. 


I. SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The first aim of our work is to encourage the churches to enrol] 
every member of every family in Sunday school for regular Bible 
study under the guidance of Christian teachers and workers who have 
been trained for their tasks. 

We work with other agencies of the Southern Baptist Convention 
to promote the placement of a Sunday school in walking distance 
of every family. Many of the churches now have from 1 to 6 branch 
Sunday schools. 

And, may I say, that many of these branch Sunday schools are 
located in areas where juvenile delinquency is rampant, and we have 
had many gratifying reports that the presence of the Sunday school 
is the greatest alleviating factor in the situation. 

These branch Sunday schools are supported and directed by the 
mother church until the branch school is strong enough and expe- 
rienced enough to become a church. 

We are in a constant effort to encourage the churches to enroll more 
men in Sunday school. Experiences in the churches teaches us that 
where the men are regular in Sunday school attendance, they usually 
follow Christ as Savior and Lord and become loyal church members. 
When the men are in Sunday school, as a rule, the result is the enlist- 
ment of the entire family for Sunday school attendance. 

I might add that we have projected a special emphasis for 1956 
upon the enrollment of men, particularly fathers, in Sunday school 
based upon our experience and conviction that where the men, the 
fathers, are enrolled, the children and the whole family will usually 
follow. 

When parents are loyal church members, reports show a very low 
percentage of juvenile delinquency and practically no adult delin- 
quency. When men are regular in church attendance, the results 
are higher moral standards, better citizens, and Christian homes. 

It is difficult to hold boys and girls in Sunday school beyond the 
early teen ages unless the parents are both Christians and loyal to 
the church. Therefore we stress the enlistment of parents as well 
as the children and the boys and the girls. We encourage the churches 
to provide in the Sunday school for every member of every available 
family. 

More and more churches are now providing adequate classes and 
departments for the married young people. Today many young 
people marry in the late teen-age years. The churches have found a 
ready response from these young people when suitable provisions are 
made for them. 
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Along with adequate facilities for mabried young people, a great 
host of our churches provide attractive nurseries for the babies. ‘This 
makes possible the attendance of parents in Sunday school. Provi- 
sions for parents and their babies is a long-range plan for saving 
parents and children from the prevailing evils. A study of families 
where both parents brought their children to Sunday school from birth 
reveals high moral standards grounded in Christian teaching. 

The effectiveness of our Sunday-school program is indicated by 
the fact that we now have 686,501 boys and girls 13 through 16 
enrolled in our Sunday schools as compared with 877,196 boys and 
girls 9 through 12. Through new departments and classes we are 
holding more of those in the later teens than ever before. 

Senator Lancer. Would you mind reading that last paragraph 
again ? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

The effectiveness of our Sunday-school program is indicated by 
the fact that we now have 686, 501 boys and girls 13 through 16 
enrolled in our Sunday schools as compared with 877,196 boys and 
girls 9 through 12. Through new departments and classes we are 
holding more of those in the later teens than ever before. 

Southern Baptists use the Sunday school as the first step in the 
work of the churches in a total ministry to people. 

Chairman Keravver. I still do not understand just what the com- 
parison is. 

Mr. Cotson. The significance of the comparison is this: In former 
years there was a -astly larger number of so-called junior boys and 
ade than intermediate- and senior-age boys and girls. Now we are 
bringing the level of these teen-agers in Sunday schools higher and 


higher, which indicates we are reaching more of them and thereby 
preventing juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, sir, proceed. 

Mr. Cotson. Southern Baptists use the Sunday school as the first 
step in the work of the churches in a total ministry to people. 


Il. BAPTIST TRAINING UNION 


The Baptist Training Union is a fully graded plan for training 
people in church membership and for Christian service. There are 
units of organization for adults, young people, intermediates, juniors, 
primaries, beginners, and nursery children. All units meet. simul- 
taneously each Sunday evening preceding the preaching service. 
More than 2 million people are enrolled im the Baptist Training 
Union. 

The programs conducted on Sunday evening attract teen-agers 
because each member is an officer or committee member and each 
one must participate with reasonable regularity on the program. The 
fact that Training Union is a family affair is conducive to larger 
attendance on the part 0 " teen-agers. 

I might say, as far as I am aware, ours is the only denomination 
which has a Sunday-evening training program for all age groups, 
including adults, and the reference to it here, being a family affair, 
is important because we believe that, just as in Sunday school, when 
you enroll the parents, you also get the children, so it is true in our 
Sunday-evening program. 
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Program material produced by our board is designed for the devel- 
opment’ of Christian character. afy 

In addition to the regular Sunday evening meetings the Training 
Union sponsors the youth fellowship hour following the preachin 
service, regular social activities in the nature of parties, picnics, an 
banquets, and practical missionary activities such as assisting in 
mission Sunday chools, conducting services in jails, detention homes, 
and welfare institutions. 

The Training Union conducts many summer assemblies and camps. 
Most of these are on the State level but two are on a conventionwide 
level, namely, those at Ridgecrest, N. C., and Glorieta, N. Mex. The 
conventionwide assemblies are attended by about 5,000 teen-agers 
each year. 

A very special project of the Training Union is annual Youth Week. 
During this week young people serve in all the offices of the church 
and its organizations. “Thus. they receive training in all church re- 
sponsibilities. 

“ach church is urged to have 2 or more 5-night study courses each 
year. These weeks of study provide leisure-time activity of helpful 
nature to youth. 


lil. BAPTIST STUDENT UNION 


The student department of the Baptist Sunday School Board to 
promote Baptist Student Union programs on college and professional 
school campuses in 22 Southern and Western States. . We believe the 
effect of this is considerable in preventing or counteracting the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

BSU campus organizations promote special projects in underprivi- 
leged areas where alielatiatied is prevalent. Students through weekly 
planned recreation, Bible schools, and counseling endeavor to provide 
children and teen-agers with character building and Christian 
centered outlets for their energies and drives. Many BSU groups 
sponsor regular Christian activities in detention homes and iia 
to train boys and girls in citizenship, sportsmanship, and stewardshi 
of their lives that will replace their cynical and misguided ideas with 
healthy outlooks. 

Oftentimes, students have “adopted” underprivileged families and, 
through the school year, fostered a program of rehabilitation in health, 
sanitation, living quarters, and so forth. Each effort by these student 
groups in non-Christian atmospheres is aimed toward developing 
healthy, Christian ambitions for a constructive and productive life 
as a citizen. 

Each year during the annual retreats at Ridgecrest and Glorieta 
Baptist Assemblies for students from the entire Southern Baptist 
Convention territory, outstanding laymen and citizens from all areas 
are presented to challenge students to face and accept their respon- 
sibilities in an awareness of their influence as trained leaders. The 
emphasis is upon character building, Christian maturity, and world 
citizenship, with deep Christian loyalties that would draw them away 
from vice, greed, and corruption in any and all areas of living— 
politically, economically, a socially. 

The Baptist Student magazine, published especially for Baptist 
students of the Southern Baptist Convention, continually strives to 
present factual material on juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, and so 
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forth. Each issue is planned to meet the needs of college students 
in determining the right and wrong of daily living and to guide them 
in attaining a higher type of Christian personality that would be 
influential on those with whom they are associated. : 

The entire program of the student department is projected toward 
building strong, dependable, Christian citizenship for tomorrow from 
the student material on college campuses today. 


Iv. CHURCH MUSIC 


The church music department of the Baptist Sunday School board 
joins all the other departments in trying to minister to the needs of 
the masses of people. Recognizing the innate devotion practically 
all people have to some type of music, we attempt to reach all we can 
with music of spiritual vitality and religious worth. 

We attempt to function in eae great areas in which people move— 
the home, the school, and the church. While most of our materials 
and promotion function in the church, we project programs of worth 
that extend into the school and home. We believe there is a great 
carryover effect from the church to the home. 

In the church we encourage development of choirs for participation 
of each age group. Emphasis is placed on congregational singing, 
playing the piano, organ, and other instruments, and on a program 
of leadership training through music courses. These choirs and 
activities enlist not only church members but others of the community 
to whom the activities appeal. 

In this program we have choirs for young people, junior boys and 
girls, and even younger than that. 

Contact with school leaders in cooperative church, school, and 
community projects at various seasons and in relating school music 
to the church results in enlisting school pupils in church activities 
and providing appealing participation. 

The associations of churches sponsor church and community hymn 
sings, carol sings at Christmas, music festivals, schools of music, and 
other activities that appeal to home, school, and church. 

Our many publications, including the monthly magazine, the 
Church Musician, are designed to appeal to individuals and groups. 

In these many ways the music department, through publications 
and promotion endeavors to enlist more people in church life and to 
help them grow spiritually through great music of religious worth. 


Vv. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The Sunday School board’s audiovisual program works through and 
implements almost every other phase of the board’s educational work. 
een of this it has a definite influence on each age group, including 
youth. 

Attractive and helpful audiovisual materials make possible a 
stronger program of spiritual and moral development, tend to affect 
favorably the enlistment program, and thus prevent situations and 
attitudes conducive to delinquency. 

Many of the films, filmstrips, and slides produced and distributed 
are aimed directly at youth. For example, Missionary to Walker’s 
Garage deals with the problem of an everyday practical application of 
Christian principles in secular vocations. 
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That They May Hear challenges youth to develop wholesome Chris- 
tian attitudes toward social and minority groups. 

Two other films, Vocational Choice—A Partnership, and Choosing 
Your Life’s Work offer specific guidance in the selection of worthy 
vocations. 

These are the examples of the audiovisuals produced and distrib- 
uted by the Sunday school board which make a lasting impression for 
good on youth. 

Every effort is made to integrate such material with other curricu- 
lum and program material so as to achieve the desired end results. 


VI. CHURCH LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Sunday school board also promotes the establishment of li- 
braries in all the churches. These libraries provide teaching and lead- 
ership helps for the workers. They also provide choice books of 
fiction and nonfiction for every age group. 


VII, HOME EDUCATION 


This department of the Sunday school board is aimed especially 
at the establishing and strengthening of Christian homes. It pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Home Life, which has a circulation of 
750,000 copies. 

I would like to call special attention to that. It is one of the out- 
standing circulations among religious publications, and has the rec- 
ord, so far as I know, of similar publications throughout the country, 
750,000 circulation. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Colson, we would be very glad if you 
would leave with us, as exhibits, copies of all the publications and 
pamphlets. 

Mr. Corson. I would be very happy to do that, sir. 

This magazine provides timely articles on family life, and guid- 
ance for daily family worship. The department, through tracts and 
field engagements, assists churches in their programs of family-life 
education. 

Christian Home Week is observed annually by thousands of churches 
in May. It deals with the problems of family relationships. 


VIII. CHURCH RECREATION SERVICE 


The church recreation service works through the various depart- 
ments of our denomination in providing suggestions, plans, and ma- 
terials for recreational activities. 

I might say that we have a person specifically in charge of promo- 
tion-church recreation throughout our convention, and she has a staff 
of several persons who are constantly at work. 

A church recreation bulletin is published quarterly with a circula- 
tion of over 10,000. A series of free pamphlets on various phases of 
church recreation are being prepared and three are already available. 
Six booklets continuing mo for parties, banquets, and fellowships 
have been published, and are on sale in our Baptist book stores, 

The church recreation service insists that all church recreation 
for youth be supervised by adults who understand young people, and 
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who are sympathetic with their problems, Leadership. training is 
offered at Ridgecrest and Glorieta Assemblies, State récreation clini¢s, 
regional recreation workshops, drama festivals, and conferences at 
State conventions, associational meetings, and individual churches, 

Most southern Baptist churches offer church recreation in the form 
of social activities which include parties, suppers, picnics, banquets, 
and fellowships following the Sunday evening services. Completing 
a well-rounded recreation program an increasing number of churches 
have added athletics, dramatics, and handcrafts. Children’s play- 
grounds are numerous and many churches have built tennis courts, ball 
diamonds, shuffleboard courts, picnic areas, outdoor ovens, roof gar- 
dens, and other outdoor facilities. 

Some of the larger churches have built gymnasiums, bowling alleys, 
roller skating rinks, and workshops for handcrafts. Other churches 
have purchased dwellings and turned them into youth center buildings 
equipped with ping pong tables, shuffleboard, table games, television, 
piano, craft rooms, kitchen, and lounges. Church camps are owned 
and operated by many churches, associations, districts, and States. 
The programs put on at these camps are about one-third recreational, 
one-third instructional, and one-third inspirational. 

In conclusion, may we call your attention to the fact that the Sun- 
day school board is not alone among the agencies of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention in the ministry to youth. The Baptist Brotherhood 
sponsors the royal ambassadors for boys. The Woman’s Missionary 
Union sponsors the girls’ auxiliary. The Christian Life Commis- 
sion does research and publishes literature. The Home Mission Board 
operates good will centers and has a department of juvenile delin- 
quency which helps churches organize programs of rehabilitation. 

I am not too closely familiar with the Home Mission Board pro- 
gram, but I would like to call attention to the fact that the Home Mis- 
sion Board, with offices in Atlanta, Ga., employs a full-time worker 
in the area of juvenile delinquency. 

The State conventions operate 24 children’s homes which care for 
children from broken and parentless homes. 

All of the agencies of the Southern Baptist Convention will be 
happy to receive suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of their 
work in this area. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Dr. Colson, for a full 
and comprehensive statement of the work of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, particularly as it deals with young people. 

How do you feel in the Baptist Sunday school work that you are 
getting along with, and coping with, the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency and inspiring and giving young people opportunities for rec- 
reation, better opportunities for moral direction? Do you feel you 
are making better and better progress every year? 

What is your estimate of it? 

Mr. Corson. Senator, I would say we are. Not only are we reach- 
ing more young people, but in every instance where we reach them, 
what we do for them is a definite deterrent to juvenile delinquency, 
and as the report indicated, we are more and more recognizing the 
value of recreational programs in connection with this. 

And, as I also stated before, in those areas where we have seen the 
placement of branch Sunday schools and new churches in under- 
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privileged areas, there we have noted a definite improvement of the 
situation. 

If I might be allowed to refer to it, sir, I happen to be a member 
of Belmont Heights Baptist Church here i in Nashville, and some years 
ago we established what is known as the—the name escapes me for 
the moment—but in one of our most underprivileged areas we estab- 
lished a mission Sunday school, and that has had a very decided effect 
on the moral conditions in that area. 

I might say that as a convention we are promoting this sort of thing. 
We are simply adding literally hundreds of new Sunday schools and 
thousands of new Sunday schools year by year to our total. 

Chairman Keravver. I notice your programs tend toward bringing 
in recreation, education, musical, all types of activity, which would 


be attractive and interesting to young people, other than just Sunday 
school lessons. 


Mr. Corson. That is true. 

Chairman Kerauver. As an old Baptist, I used to attend the BYPU 
meetings, back in east Tennessee, in the town where I grew up. 

Where does the BYPU program fit in? 

Mr. Corson. Well, the BY PU has been enlarged into what we now 
call the Baptist Training Union, and so it was the young people’s 
part of that total program for every age group. 

Chairman Kerauver. Have you been i increasing your budget every 
year, the Southern Baptist Convention, for this youth work ? 

Mr. Cotson. Yes, sir. I am sorry I do not have the figures avail- 
able, but I have no hesitancy in telling you that the budget has in- 
creased year by year. 

Chairman Keravuver. Senator Langer, do you wish to ask Dr. Colson 
any questions ? 

Senator Lancer. This magazine that has the 750,000 circulation, 
how do you distribute that? 

Mr. Contson. Several ways, sir, 

In the first place, it is the magazine recommended for churches to 
use in what we call our extension department of the Sunday school, and 
visitors carry the magazine to the homes directly in many instances. 

Many churches put the magazine in their church budget and dis- 
tribute it free of charge to their members at the church or some even 
mail it out on circulation lists. 

1 would say that the fine circulation of it is due both to the excellent 
quality of the magazine itself and its great appeal to homemakers, 
plus the faet that we are actively promoting it through our various 
organizations. 

Mr. Cuvumeris. Dr. Colson, this is one of your magazines, is it not? 
Mr. Corson. This is a copy of the September issue; yes, sir, Home 
Life. 

Senator Langer. Is this a weekly or a monthly ? 

Mr. Corson. It is a monthly, but it contains daily devotional mate- 
rial for use in the family circle, and our information is that it has had 
a great influence in developing periods of home worship in many, 
many homes. 

Senator Lancer. In other words, the person going to church ‘is 
handed, when he leaves the church is handed, a copy of your magazine ? 
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Mr. Corson. In some instances, yes, sir; or in some places a stack 
of them is in the foyer, and people can help themselves. 

Senator Lancer. You also have this second-class mailing privilege 
and take subscriptions for it? 

Mr. Cotson. Yes, sir; it is distributed in all of those ways. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Dr. Colson, seeing the front cover of Sep- 
tember Home Life, there is a boy with : Sie horn, apparently in a 
band. I am going to ask Senator Langer to tell about an experience 
he had with all of the high-school bands gathering at Bismarck or 
somewhere in North Dakota, and what the head of the bands told him 
about the effect of high-school and church bands on juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Senator Lancer. We had 56 high-school bands meeting at Fargo, 
N. Dak., perhaps 6 weeks ago, and all the instruments being played by 
boys and girls under 18 years of age. 

They were led by a professor and bandmaster from the University of 
Michigan, and there were over 3,000 instruments. 

This bandmaster, the leading bandmaster in the United States, led 
them that night in a big stadium, and although they had never played 
together before in their lives, they played several marches of Sousa’s, 
and then they played that—I am sorry I cannot think of the name 
of it—it is the piece that was played at Senator Taft’s funeral; I am 
sure you know it, about three little sheep have lost their way—well, 
some call it the Yale drinking song. 

In any event, the magnificent piece of work was played, and the 
audience stayed there until after midnight listening to these 3,000 
boys and girls playing, in uniform. 

It was perfectly amazing to hear those instruments, 3,000 instru- 
ments, which had never played together before, and composed of 56 
bands playing together. 

In talking with the leaders of these bands, they said one of the finest 
things about combating juvenile delinquency was to have these band 
practices, where the boys, instead of getting into mischief, would meet 
certain nights a week playing. 

I took the matter up with Senator Kefauver, and I know he is very 
much interested in this subject. 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes. We are going to have the president of 
this national band group who is at the University of Michigan at one 
of our hearings. 

Mr. Colson, we appreciate very much your good and comprehensive 
statement. 

Do you have any specific recommendations that you wish to give to 
this committee or as to how you think the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government can be used more effectively in helping in his effort of 
giving children opportunities and combating juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Corson. I do not know that I have any specific suggestions, but 
I would concur in the thought expressed by Dr. Rustin that all agen- 
cies certainly need to work tiomethat on this. Other than that I do 
not believe I have anything to add, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Ervin, if any other members of the Sen- 
ate or of the Legislature come in, we hope you will let us know. 

We are glad to have Senator Allen bade. and if he wishes to ask 
any questions or make any statement, we will be glad to have him doso. 
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We had planned to have Father Eiseman of the Church of the Holy 
Rosary, as our next witness. 

- Where is Father Eiseman? He may have stepped out a few min- 
utes, so we will have Dr. J. P. Sanders, who has to go back to teach 
soon, testify now. 

Dr. Sanders is minister of the Harding Place Church of Christ, 
Nashville, and dean of David Lipscomb College, which is one of our 
very fine schools here, Senator Langer, and we are very glad to see 
you here, sir. 

Dr. Sanders, you are minister of the Harding Place Church of 
Christ ? 


STATEMENT OF J. P. SANDERS, MINISTER, HARDING PLACE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST, NASHVILLE, TENN., AND DEAN, DAVID LIPSCOMB 
COLLEGE 


Reverend Sanpers. That is right. 

Chairman Kerauver. Speak louder, please. 

Reverend Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. How long have you been minister of this 
church ¢ 

Reverend Sanpers. This is a new congregation that is only 2 years 
of age this month, but I have been preaching in Nashville for the last 
25 years. 

Chairman Krravuver. Are you a native Tennessean ? 

Reverend Sanvers. No, sir; I am from Texas. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, that is about the same idea, is it not? 

Reverend Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. And you are also dean of David Lipscomb 
College ? 

Reverend Sanpers. That is right; I have been dean since 1942. 

Chairman Keravver. How many students do you have at David 
Lipscomb now ? 

Riverenid Sanpers. Including our demonstration school, we have 
1,498 last year. 

Chairman Keravuver. That is one of our very fine colleges, Senator 
Langer. 

The Senator and I are going around and at least look at and visit 
all of the colleges tomorrow afternoon. 

Reverend Sanpers. We shall be most happy to have you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Sanders, do you have a statement you 
would like to give at this time? 

Reverend Sanvers. I was not asked to prepare a written statement 
and, consequently, I have no written statement. 

Chairman Kerauver. We would be very happy to have your views 
and ideas that you have relative to this general problem of youth op- 
portunity in combating juvenile delinquency, and what you have here 
will be diemeniiabed widely ; what you say here will be disseminated 
widely throughout the country. 

We know you have had much experience both in the ministry and as 
dean of David Lipscomb College in this field, and any observations you 
wish to make or recommendations as to what, at the Federal level, can 
be done, we will be glad to have from you. 
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Reverend Sanpers. IT would like to say that I appreciate the inter- 
est of the committee in focusing the attention of communities and 
upon the various agencies in the communities of our common problem. 

My work has very largely been preventive rather than corrective so 
far as delinquency is concerned, and in my teaching program we em- 
phasize character education in seeking to develop in each student a 
sense of responsibility to his community and to his Nation and to God. 

We seek to emphasize training on the part of young people that 
will prepare them to build Christian homes, and thus rear their 
children in a way that delinquency will be unheard of among them. 

We feel that education, without emphasis upon character, is in- 
complete; that along with a trained intellect and with skilled hands, 
there must also be the motivation to cause them to not only want to 
know more but to want to be better and, consequently, our training 
involves a curriculum which we believe helps very definitely in this 
program. 

We feel, too, that each home must accept the very definite responsi- 
bility in the community for not only the training of its children but 
of reaching out in its influence throughout the community, in helping 
each family to develop a family life that will be wholesome and con- 
structive. 

We emphasize the fact that families need to be together in whole- 
some recreational activity as well as in worship experiences, empha- 
sizing the fact that families that play together, stay together; and 
families that play together and worship together build the very finest 
of homes, and help build the very finest of character. 

The church, we believe, needs not simply to invite people to its 
doors, but to go out into those places where there is the greatest need 
and actually carry a message, because those who are in greatest need 
are those least likely to accept an invitation. 

In one of the congregations where I preached here in Nashville we 
sent workers into an area where there was delinquency, and those 
workers enlisted all of the children that they could interest in a Sun- 
day afternoon program which involved social activity, and in which 
the children were given cookies and milk, and in which we had an 
educational film, and at which we had a supervised play period, and 
in which we had a period of Bible instruction. 

These workers, after securing the interest of these children, went 
into these homes and helped to supply needs in those homes, and to 
interest parents in those homes in attending other activities and 
services of the church. 

This was one way in which we felt the church was helping to fulfill 
its obligation by carrying the message of the Gospel to those who 
needed it most. 

In addition to these things, I am on the staff of a religious paper 
primarily directed toward young people in the church, and this re- 
ligious paper has a number of staff writers who are highly trained 
and competent and we deal with all the problems affecting the young 
people’s lives. 

Chairman Kerauver. What is the name of that paper ? 

Reverend Sanpers. The Twentieth Century Christian. 

Chairman Keravver. Do you have a copy? 

Reverend Sanpers. I do not. I would be glad to furnish you a 
copy of it. 
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Chairman Kerauver. We would be glad if you would send us copies 
which would be made exhibits, copies of all of the papers of the Church 
of Christ, or any of its agencies. 

Reverend Sanpers. I shall be glad to do that; yes, sir. 

(The information was marked “Exhibit No. 3,” and is on file with 
the subcommittee. ) 

Reverend Sanpers. These are mailed out on the basis that they are 
subscribed for individually, and also churches very often subscribe for 
each member in the church, and likewise distribute them upon occa- 
sions, especially when special issues are published on particular 
problems. 

For instance, we recently had a special issue published on the subject 
of drinking. Drinking seems to be a very definite contributing factor 
to delinquency. 

We have had another published 

Senator Lancer. Will you repeat that last statement? 

teverend SanpeErs. Drinking, we feel, taverns, and things of that 
nature, very definitely contribute to delinquency. 

In one of our issues of our paper it dealt with problems arising 
out of drinking. 

Senator Lancer. Could you furnish the subcommittee with a copy 
of that ? 

Reverend Sanvers. Yes; I shall be glad to do that. 

Another dealt with the problem of bad literature, which already 
has been mentioned this morning; and in that way we seek to make 
the young people conscious of the problems that are before them and 
to provide them guidance from those who are experts in certain areas 
that will be helpful to them. 

Chairman Kerauver. Dr. Sanders, in connection with this so-called 
bad literature, we have made quite an investigation and done exten- 
sive work in trying to stomp it out. 

Reverend Sanvers. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. We were amazed to find in our hearing in 
New York about a year ago that each month almost 100 million comics 
are sent out to be read by kids. 

Of this number, about 75 million of them are interesting; many 
of them are educational, some of them are funny and do not do very 
much harm. 

But we found that there had been a determined effort in the last 
5 or 6 years to put horror and crime, violent death, torture, disrespect 
for the law, disrespect for parents into comics. and about 25 million 
per month were of that type, which Dr. Wertham and all of the 
psychiatrists, students of child behavior said would be upsetting to 
a normal child, let alone what it would be to an emotionally unstable 
one. 

We are glad to find that throughout the country in the last year 
there have been committees formed trying to secure cooperation to 
stop this kind of thing. 

Also, through the efforts of this committee, we were able to get 
the comic industry itself to set up an organization to establish a code, 
and they now have a czar who is supposed not to censor out but to 
see that those members of the association do not publish those kinds 
of upsetting filth, which has helped a whole lot, but our conclusion 
is that it is only local interest and agitation by local people that will 
ever really remedy the situation. 

67760—55——3 
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Reverend Sanpers. I feel that is where the problem ultimately 
must be solved, although I appreciate the effort of the committee in 
doing those other things in helping to guard the interests of so many 
children ; that is where the problem must be ultimately solved. 

Chairman Kerauver. Whenever any people in any community de- 
termine that it is not going to be sold, horror and crime, that type is 
not going to be sold in that community, it is not sold. If they work 
at it, it is not sold. 

Reverend Sanpers. That is right. 

Chairman Keravuver. Senator Langer, do you wish to ask Dr. 
Sanders some other questions ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes, I would. 

During the 8 years that I was attorney general and Governor of 
my State, I was on the parole board, State pardon board, and I found 
that 95 percent of all the inmates of our penitentiaries, and State 
reform schools, got there on account of liquor. 

We have introduced a bill down in Washington, and we have been 
trying and trying to get it passed, prohibiting beer and liquor adds 
on television. 

I would like to have your comments on it. 

Reverend Sanpers. [ think it would be wonderful if that bill could 
be passed, because children in the home—they focus their attention on 
what they see on television, and it simply arrests them. 

They give it their undivided attention, and if they are continually 
exposed to that which is unwholesome, it cannot but have an unwhole- 
some effect on them. 

Senator Lancer. What do you find down here in the southern part 
of the United States among your students? Is drinking increasing 
or decreasing ? 

Reverend Sanpers. I am not sure that I can answer that from the 
standpoint of having made any particular study of it. 

But it appears to me, just from what I read in the newspapers, that 
perhaps in many areas it has increased, but I have made no scientific 
study and have actually gathered no data on the problem. 

Senator Lancer. I suppose you have noticed that since the repeal 
of prohibition, there have been a great many more fatalities on high- 
ways ¢ 

Reverend Sanpers. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Lancer. As a matter of fact, in most of the States the 
fatalities are increasing. 

Reverend Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Some of them quite rapidly. 

Have you anything else you want to say about this liquor question ? 

Reverend Sanpers. No; I do not know that I have anything further 
to say except that I think the interest of each community in helping 
to control it in its community is most highly desirable. 

Senator Lancer. That is all. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you, Senator Langer. 

Senator Allen, do you want to ask Mr. Sanders any questions? 

State Senator Aten. Thank you, sir. I am interesting in listening 
and being informed. I have a family of five, and the problem of 
rearing children is, of course, very close and dear to my heart. 

Chairman Keravuver. We appreciate that observation, but you ask 
any questions you want to as you go along. 
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Reverend Sanvers. I wanted to add, Senator, David Lipscomb 
College, since its beginning, requires each student to have a lesson in 
the Bible each day, and we believe a lesson in the Bible each day can 
be a very definite factor in the building of a character, and, of course, 
the elimination of delinquency and crime. 

Senator Lancer. Do you happen to know whether in Tennessee, in 
the public schools, in the grade schools, they teach the effect of 
alcoholism ¢ 

Reverend Sanpers. In some instances I know that they do; yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Dr. Sanders. 

Reverend Sanvers. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kerauver. We are very gratified and delighted to have 
with us the distinguished mayor of this capital city of Nashville. 

We will have you testify now, Mayor West, if you will. I know 
you have been over to Knoxville, or out of the city. 

Earlier I stated how much the members of this subcommittee appre- 
ciated the cooperation you have given us and our staff. You have 
been very helpful all the way through, and we are very grateful to 
you. 

We are in Nashville, as I have stated, because Nashville is a logical 
place for having this educational and religious hearing as these sub- 
jects affect juvenile delinquency. 

We are here not to criticize; we are here to fill in gaps in our 
national effort to find out what the facts are and what can be done in 
this very serious and important problem. 

We want to thank you for your appearance and for your help to 
our subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BEN WEST, MAYOR, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mayor West. Senator, I want to thank you and the committee for 
your invitation to appear here. 

I have just driven in from Knoxville. I left there quite early in 
order to get here as soon as possible. I did not want to delay the 
cominittee. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Mayor, before you go any further, I want 
to say I drove around your town last night and this mor ning and I 
want to compliment you on the mighty clean town that you ‘have. 

Mayor Wrst. Thank you. We try our best to try to have a very 
tine, lighted, decent place where folks can rear their families. 

I was last night—I don’t know whether I should mention this in 
the presence of the Senator or not—but I was before the Knox Demo- 
cratic Women’s Club, and Senator Kefauver knows all about those 
fine ladies over there, and we had quite a fine time last night. 

Chairman. Krravuver. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. I do not know, but my estimate of this man is 
going down rapidly. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Keravver. Senator Langer is a “rapid” Republican. 

Mayor West. I understand that; “that is the reason I made the 
observation I did. 

Chairman Kerravver. But we all get along fine, Republicans and 
Democrats, on this subcommittee. 

Mayor West. Yes, sir. 
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Well, gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be here; and I would like to 
offer the following testimony. 

Iam the mayor of Nashville, Tenn. 

Chairman Kerauver. Excuse me just a minute. Does the press 
have copies of this statement? 

All right, Mayor West, proceed. 

Mayor West. I am appearing here at the subcommittee’s request 
to speak for the city of Nashville and its various agencies on what 
is being done to combat juvenile delinquency in this city. 

The city of Nashville long has been recognized as an educational 
center—a city of fine educational institutions, a city of churches. 
Truly, the Athens of the South. 

Believing that capable teachers, proud of their professional status, 
put forth their best efforts in preparing their students for the respon- 
sibilities of life when they are free of financial strain and worry, we 
have constantly sought ways and means to keep teacher salaries on a 
constantly rising level. 

Today, I am proud to say that our beginning teachers are the 
highest paid in the South. For example, our pay scale in the public 
schools ranges from $307 to $718.16 per month. Our teachers receive 
10 month’s pay for 9 months’ work and more than 1,000 teachers are 
giving our children the best of instruction. 

In fact, approximately $23 million is invested in the city’s 45 
schools. There are 7 high schools; 8 junior high schools, and 30 
elementary schools. During the past 3 years, 4 new schools have been 
constructed and extensive additions and renovations have been made 
at 7 others. 


We definitely feel that this forward-looking program of paying top 


salaries and providing modern buildings for both teachers and stu- 
dents is paying real dividends. We believe that it keeps the student’s 
interest in their studies and in the recreational facilities at a high 
level. The commercial, manual training, and academic studies offered 
meet the requirements of top educational leaders. 

Feeling that respect for the law and for those men and women 
whose duty it is to enforce the statutes should be instilled within 
our children at an early age, I have encouraged members of the police 
<lepartment to carry on a continuing program within the schools and 
10 associate themselves with the students as much as possible. School 
lyoy-and-girl patrols to assist our 98-member School Mothers’ Patrol 
wt crossings have been organized. The fire department has originated 
patrols among the students also. The men in charge of these programs, 
therefore, are in constant contact with the children. 

We feel that this will do much to accomplish the results we are 
seeking. 

To diverge from the prepared testimony just as an illustration, 
Jast Halloween, we did not have one single false alarm turned in to 
our fire department, and we thought that that was a great accomp- 
lishment, to have taught the children just what it means in life and 
property to turn in false alarms. 

A few years back we had quite a number of them. 

In our efforts to provide the youngsters of our city with proper 
recreational facilities for their leisure time, we maintained 32 parks 
and playgrounds covering 3,929 acres of land. Within the recent past 
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we converted 28 acres of land into a new park in West Nashville. A 
new public golf course has been built, bringing the total of courses 
open to the public to five. Four large and 14 children’s public 
swimming pools are available. These parks, it should be noted, pro- 
vide playgrounds, softball, tennis, croquet, golf, and swimming. Pic- 
nic grounds, supplied with tables, fireplaces, and firewood, are con- 
veniently located for use by family and social groups. 

Community houses, attractive gathering places for children and 
comfortable, convenient meeting structures for their families, have 
been provided within the past year in city parks, and more are planned. 

We have constructed four of them, and we hope that this service 
will encourage group meetings where children can play indoors and 
community leaders can discuss and solve their problems. We plan 
an enlarged, citywide recreational program. 

Nashville is extremely proud of its Children’s Museum, one of the 
finest in the Nation. It originated as the result of the interest of a 
number of our outstanding public citizens who put up the money to 
start it. 

The museum is housed in a city building, and the city contributes 
$11,250 annually toward its operation. It is open to groups of all ages 
and offers many educational features to interest and amuse the child 
who might otherwise take to the streets in his leisure time. 

A new municipal auditorium to be located in the Capital Hill re- 
development—a part of Nashville’s slum-clearance program—will pro- 
vide more entertainment for restless youngsters. We are seeking 
to build a new armory on Fort Negley Hill to meet the needs of the 
National Guard men. This also will provide many additional com- 
munity benefits and neighborhood uses. 

Some time ago I directed the police and fire departments to initiate 
an athletic program which eventually could become a year-round 
project. To date, each department sponsors a little league baseball 
team, and in addition, a boxing team which participates in the annual 
Golden Gloves tournament. Response to both these programs has 
been encouraging and is arousing more and more interest among our 
youngsters. Directors and coaches are picked from within the de- 
partments and they work closely with the participants, giving of 
their time and energies to the development of the programs. 

Youth, Inc., a wonderful project which provides recreation, camps, 
and jobs for the city’s youth, is operating on grounds donated by 
the city. 

Cooperation has been the theme of the various agencies who must 
work together in seeing that proper, supervised recreation is made 
available to our children. 

The board of education, of which Mrs. Edna E. Benson is chairman, 
has made available the grounds—and, by the way, she is a leader in 
youth work down at the Baptist board—has made available the 
grounds and recreational facilities of nine city schools during the 
summer months. 

Chairman Kerravver. Mrs. Benson is here, I believe. 

Mayor West. She planned to be here. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, thank you. 

Mayor West. These are located at Bailey, Cavert, Hattie Cotton, 
Eiebinnd Heights, Jones, Lockeland, Park Avenue, Ross, and Ford 

reen. 
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Gymnasium privileges at East High School were made available 
to the East Nashville branch of the YMCA when that organization 
outgrew its facilities. 

I might add here, there is a feeling with the city board of educa- 
tion that these municipal facilities over which they have control and 
jurisdiction, there is a feeling among them they should be offered at 
any and all times to responsible groups so that the whole community 
can enjoy them. 

The present appropriation to the Nashville Public Library is at an 
alltime high—$129,000. Teen Towns, providing recreation for teen- 
agers, are sponsored at branch offices m East and North Nashville 
and at Hadley Park. A children’s room for the tiny tots is being 
operated at the main branch of the library and a Young Moderns’ 
Den, similar to the Teen Towns, is open for the teen-agers. 

Two bookmobiles and three bookaterias take reading matter into the 
neighborhoods for distribution to youngsters in our efforts to encour- 
age them to make more use of the many facilities available at the 
public library. 

We feel that this spirit of cooperation has caused the public to 
feel a confidence in its municipal government that was not quite so 
obvious a few years back. We want to cooperate with them, to help 
them solve their community problems. I believe the citizens are 
beginning to realize this. 

The Council for the Improvement of West Nashville serves as a fine 
example of this spirit. 

Teachers and citizens of that section of our city felt the need for 
an organization which would have for its primary purpose the secur- 
ing of wholesome recreational opportunity for the community’s 
youth. After a number of meetings it was felt that the school plant 
serving that section might be used for this purpose. They ap- 
pealed to the board of education for use of the school, and that permis- 
sion was granted immediately. ‘The board welcomes such requests 
from responsible, civic-minded groups and we hope that this move- 
ment will have widespread appeal. Already the board has named a 
four-member committee to work with the park commission in estab- 
lishing a program for recreation and vocation. 

We expect to continue to utilize this fine spirit throughout our recre- 
ational program. 

Since 1911, the taxpayers of the first civil district of Davidson Coun- 
ty, which comprises the whole of the city of Nashville, had supported 
the juvenile court and the childrens’ homes for the entire county. 
In 1953, the legislature made this a county function. However, the 
city taxpayer still pays approximately $72,380 for the operation, 
slightly over half of the county’s $140,000 budget. 

In addition, the city operates 2 childrens’ homes which serve the 
entire county, at a cost of $61,800 annually. And I might add here, 
we have spent thousands of dollars on each one of these children’s 
homes to modernize them and make them fireproof. This means that 
the taxpayers of the first civil district pay $134,180 per year for a 
juvenile program, while the other 15 civil diatioth-—whick benefit di- 
rectly from the program—pay about $67,620. 

I believe we are beginning to make great strides in an educational 
and recreational program aiined at our teen-agers. 
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I am told that our $1,700,000 street-lighting project has done much 
to discourage purse snatching, car looting, and various forms of van- 
dalism pale ge petty crimes—which usually are attributed to the 
younger age groups. 

Another factor has been the elimination of crime-breeding slum 
areas. In the past 4 years, more than $30 million of public housing 
has been eaten and 4,503 of these units are available to the low- 
income families. By giving these lower income families pleasant sur- 
roundings and recreational facilities in these projects we feel we are 
making real progress in combating delinquency in all age groups. 

Each one of these projects has its own playground for the smaller 
children, and we have encouraged the organization of young govern- 
mental groups. 

In one housing project we have a whole copy of the municipal gov- 
ernment, with the children participating in it. 

We had a fine leader as manager of the project, and it was a thing 
that engendered a great deal of interest, not only among the children, 
but among the grownups. 

Time permits me to touch only briefly on the projects underway to 
combat juvenile delinquency. Other witnesses, I am sure, will be in 
position to testify in greater detail. 

Our whole theme is to keep youth busy and interested—from early 
to late—in those things all of us recognize to be constructive and 
wholesome—making better all-round citizens for our community. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mayor West, this is a full, comprehensive, 
and enlightened report you have given us on what is being done here 
in the city of Nashville as to opportunity for our young people and to 
combat juvenile delinquency, for which we are grateful. 

Senator Langer, do you have some questions ¢ 

Senator Lancer. How long have you been mayor ? 

Mayor West. Four years. 

Senator Lancer. Is that 1 term, or 2 terms? 

Mayor West. One term, and I have just started on my second term. 

Chairman Kerravver. He just got started. 

Senator Lancer. I was going to say it is going to be pretty difficult 
for a Republican to beat you, if you keep on going the way you are 
going. aughter) 

Mayor West. Thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Of course, we might tell Senator Langer 
about some of the political facts of life—about the two-party system 
in Nashville. I will tell him about it later on today. 

I did want to ask you 1 or 2 questions, Mayor West. 

Mayor West. Yes, Senator, 

Chairman Keravver. I am glad to see in your statement, on page 3, 
that considerable stress is being placed upon the relationship between 
the firemen and the policemen and the youngsters. We have had 
testimony in many of our cites that policemen patroling in motor cars 
lose their contact with the youngster and therefore their influence for 
good with them; that a policeman on foot in the various parts of the 
city does a whole lot to inspire, to lead, and to counsel kids that come 
and talk with him. 

We know that kids are going to look up to somebody. They will 
either look up to a worthy policeman or they will look up to a pillager 
or a criminal. . 
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So apparently you are aware of and doing—giving some stress to 
the importance of policemen on the beat insofar as their contact with 
kids is concerned. 

Mayor West. Yes, sir.. 

Not long ago I had breakfast with a group of Cub Scouts and had 
the police car come and get them and take them home and they were 
very much impressed with the policemen, being with them and talking 
to them, and some of the parents wrote me how much they appreciated 
that opportunity. 

Some of the teachers have told me in the realm of safety that they 
can get up before a class and talk to the class all day about safety on 
the streets, but that when Lieutenant Underwood, in his uniform, 
comes up there they all pay attention to what he has to say, and he 
is a leader in that work and carries the respect and love of thousands 
of schoolchildren of this city, and that is certainly true, Senator. 
They look up to that uniform and what it means. 

We are trying to get them all to recognize, especially our Negro 
citizens, that the policeman is the child’s friend, and among the 
school mothers’ patrol the Negro patrolwomen are constantly teach- 
ing those children that the child ought to run to the policeman instead 
of from him in time of any difficulty or trouble, and that sort of thing 
is paying off. 

Chairman Keravver. I am glad to see also the police and fire de- 
partments sponsoring a Little League baseball and Golden Gloves 
tournaments. Those are excellent things and that is commendable 
work on the part of the police and fire departments. 

I am particularly interested, Mayor West, also in what you had to 
say about slum-clearance projects. 

I know that Nashville has a very enlightened public housing pro- 
gram and also some private housing programs have been built. 

Can you give us any more information about what change takes 
place in an area where you have eliminated slums and blight and 
construct reasonably low-priced housing projects that have better 
school facilities and recreational advantages ? 

Mayor West. Senator, I think it uplifts the whole area in the center 
of practically each of the housing projects. 

Chairman Keravver. The whole city is relieved of the cost of crime 
when one of these projects is constructed; is that not true? 

Mayor West. It certainly is, and we think it is a moneysaver there, 
and we also think that in the particular community where a housing, 
a new housing, project goes in, with a recreational facility in the 
center of it, which usually is comprised of the playground with all 
of its playground equipment, and then the auditorium and com- 
munity house, that that serves as sort of a focal point for the entire 
community, not only the housing project; the whole community. 

For instance, we have set up wien clinics in these community 
houses. The housing authority has set aside certain rooms and has 
given these rooms, together with janitor service and the utilities, and 
the county health department staffs it, and the city furnishes the 
room and the well-baby clinics are conducted at these housing proj- 
ects, so it is not only just for the project, but sort of a center for the 
whole area. That is one item that really lifts up the attitude. 

Of course, the community is beautified when the buildings, the 
slum buildings, are torn down and the new housing project goes in. 
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a think it helps tremendously to have these projects replace the 
slums. 

As I say, the incidence of disease and the incidence of petty crime 
and all those things are affected materially, we think. 

Now, there is another point that I was amazed to learn not long ago. 
Some of the people in the housing program here advised me that an 
amazing number of tenants graduated from renters into homeowners 
from housing projects, and I do not have the figure, but I was tre- 
mendously impressed that it gave them an incentive to go from the 
housing project to homeownership. And, of course, we think that 
is always an improvement in citizenship. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Mayor West, you and the government of 
the city of Nashville and the people have many worthy and worth- 
while projects. Much is being done. Of course, we are never satis- 
fied. There are more things that can be done. 

Mayor West. As long as one child has gone astray, we have got 
to keep trying to help. 

Chairman Keravuver. All these things cost money. 

Mayor West. Crime costs money, too, Senator. I think you know 
that pretty much from all your investigation, with all the institu- 
tions and the courts and the police; and crime costs our people a tre- 
mendous amount of money. 

Chairman Keravver. Is it not the kind of a case that you spend 
money for schools and recreation, children’s opportunity now, or 
spend more money later on for penal institutions ? 

Mayor West. That is exactly correct, in my opinion. 

Chairman Kerauver. Senator Langer, do you want to ask any 
questions ? 

Senator Lancer. Mayor, how old were these Boy Scouts that you 
had breakfast with? 

Mayor West. Senator, they were the Cub Scouts; they were about 
8 or 9 years old. 

Senator Lancer. You are going to be mayor a long, long time. 
| Laughter. | 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Mayor West. We ap- 
preciate your coming and being with us. You stay with us as long as 
you can while we are in town. 

Mayor West. Thank you so much. 

Chairman Kerauver. Reverend Father Zanis, we will be glad to 
have you come forward. This is Rev. Father S. C. Zanis, pastor, 
Greek Orthodox Church, Nashville. 

Let me say, first, Father Zanis, we are delighted to have you with us 
here today. We appreciate your interest in the work of our commit- 
tee, and in the overall aim of all of us to improve the opportunities 
of our children as much as possible, to cooperate and work together 
in combating juvenile delinquency. 

Do you have a statement you wish to give us, Father Zanis? 


STATEMENT OF REV. S. C. ZANIS, PASTOR, GREEK ORTHODOX 
CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Reverend Zants. I do not have a prepared statement, but I will be 
glad to try to answer any questions that you might ask, and offer 
suggestions. 
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Chairman Kerravver. All right, Mr. Chumbris, do you wish to ask 
Father Zanis any questions. 

Mr. Cuumerts. Father Zanis, will you please state to the subcom- 
mittee what your church organization is doing for its youth. 

Reverend Zants. Our Orthodox Church in this country has a youth 
program that is called the GOYANS, the Greek Orthodox Youth As- 
sociation, along with a junior group called the Olympiads. 

Mr. Cuumpris. What are the age groups? 

Reverend Zanis. The age groups of the GOYANS begin at the age 
of 14 through the age of approximately 24, whereas the younger group, 
the Olympiads, are the younger children, beginning about the age of 8 
up to the age of 16. 

These programs have been put in effect throughout our churches in 
this country in order to help the young people realize the need for 
wholesome recreation, the need for the cooperation of the church and 
the family in preventing juvenile delinquency. 

We of Greek extraction have been brought up from the time of our 
youth with a pretty close family relationship. I believe that this is 
the most important thing, that the family, the church, and the schools 
work together to prevent juvenile delinquency before it has a chance to 
start—I think that is the most important thing. 

I am the father of five children and I know that it is quite a prob- 
lem to bring up these children to become good citizens of this great 
democracy. 

I am very happy to live in the city of Nashville and I have a son who 
is in Eakin School, and every time I talk to him whenever he comes 
home from school, he tells me of the wonderful program that the 
school has for children. 

I have visited the school many times, and I know that the city gov- 
ernment is working to try and bring up these young children and to 
mold their lives in order that they might become better citizens of 
Nashville and this land of America. 

I know that we have these problems, and I agree with Mayor West, 
that we have to offer these children facilities for recreation. 

Asa father of children, and also as a leader of the Greek community, 
it is my duty to see that my children and these other children that are 
under my care are taught the difference between right and wrong and 
that we teach these children to seek the proper type of recreation, to 
read the proper type of books and magazines, to see the right type 
of shows and theaters, and to associate with various groups and indi- 
viduals that will help better them instead of to take and lower them 
in the eyes of their fellow Americans. 

This program that we have in our church gives the young people a 
chance to express their own individual feelings, express their own 
religious convictions, and to get together in wholesome dancing, 
parties, picnics, and other similar activities that tend to mold them 
together into a group of young people who will serve, first of all, their 
country, and then bring happiness to the parents, and to the other 
people with whom they are associated. 

Mr. Crumprts. Father, I understand you have social programs 
where the parents as well as the children participate. Will you 
explain that for a moment? 

Reverend Zanis. Yes. It is a practice amongst our people that 
wherever the parents go, the children go with them. 
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The parents are like brothers and sisters to the children, and I 
believe this wholeheartedly, that if the parents love their children 
and take time out for their children and guide their children, and show 
them a good example, that there is nothing to fear that that child will 
go astray. 

Of course, we must realize that no matter how much we try, some- 
times there are those who will not listen to our teachings or our good 
examples, but the most important thing that I have to stress is that 
the close family life and the life of the church guiding the parents and 
also guiding the young people in the early stages of their lives where 
they form various opinions and habits and which they carry on 
throughout life—— 

Mr. Cuumpris. Father, we had Bishop Ezekiel at our hearing in 
Chicago and, I believe, you made reference that you had read his 
statement that he gave before this subcommittee ¢ 

Reverend Zanis. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Do you endorse the statement that he gave to the 
subcommittee at that time? 

Reverend Zanis. I wholeheartedly endorse the statement. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Then you believe that love and proper discipline, 
with good religious training, plays a very important role in combat- 
ing juvenile delinquency, and that the parents should not only teach 
their children, but should be a living example of their teachings at 
the same time; is that correct ? 

Reverend Zanis. That is what I believe in. 

Chairman Kerauver. Senator Langer, do you wish to ask Father 
Zanis any quest ions? 

Father Zanis, you might not know, but Mr. Chumbris, our associate 
counsel, is of Greek descent, and that is the reason why he has been 
able to pronounce all these names. 

Reverend Zanis. I was very glad to have Mr. Chumbris attend 
church services Sunday morning, 

Chairman Keravuver. He has been around, has he? 

Reverend Zanis. Yes, Senator. 

Chairman Kerauver. We thank you very much for coming. 

Reverend Zanis. Thank you very much, Senator Kefauver, and 
Senator Langer for inviting me. 

Chairman Kerauver. Father Eiseman has not come in yet, has he? 

Rabbi Silverman, would it be convenient for you to come back and 
be with us at 1:45, or would you rather make a statement now? 

Mr. Sittverman. If possible, I would prefer to make it now. How- 
ever, if your rules dictate that you must adjourn, as a good citizen I 
will comply. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, we have very elastic rules. All right, 
Rabbi Silverman, you come around. 

One of our distinguished religious leaders of the South, Rabbi 
Silverman, of the Temple Congregation, Nashville, with whose work 
the chairman is well acquainted. 

We are glad to have you with us, Rabbi Silverman. We appreciate 
the interest you have taken in the work of this committee. You have 
some notes for a statement and we will be glad to hear from you at 
this time, : 
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STATEMENT OF RABBI WILLIAM SILVERMAN, TEMPLE 
CONGREGATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. SriverMan. I have my notes, Senator, and I am going to try to 
digest them so that you and the group can digest your lunch. 

We usually cannot solve complex problems with simple solutions. 
That has been said before this morning. 

We sometimes are tempted to apply simple solutions to the complex 
problem of juvenile delinquency. ‘There is no one single cure or solu- 
tion. 

I think we should be cautioned not to look upon the child and frag- 
mentize and splinterize into little bits, but we must attain the pros- 
pective of seeing the whole child, what the psychologists call the 
gashtalt. This is the child in relation to his environment, his family, 
health, educational background, his religion, and the mores, values, 
and standards of the society in which he lives. 

IT am a rabbi with some small competence as a religious teacher and 
spiritual leader, and I am going to attempt to limit myself to religion 
and its relationship to this problem. 

First, we cannot always give concrete examples; rather must we 
think in terms of attitudes as well as answers. 

Unfortunately, we create a dichotomy between religion and life. 
Religion is over here; life is over here. There is no apparent rele- 
vance between the two. 

What we do on Sunday morning in the church, or on Friday eve- 
ning or Saturday morning in the synagogue, must not be related par- 
ticularly to the problems of life, is what we say. 

Now, to say that religion is a factor in preventing juvenile delin- 
quency is meaningless unless religion is applied to every facet of life. 

There is no simple religious formula or theological prescription to 
be compounded out of an ecclesiastical pharmacy. It is not just at- 
tending church, or religious school, or reading the Bible, but a total 
religious attitude toward life. 

We have heard a reference about the family. Religion begins at 
home, and frequently the tendency to juvenile delinquency will be 
encouraged or discouraged by the religious attitudes of the parents. 

We all know of the influence of the parents, and the committee may 
be interested in a remark once made by a child who was asked how he 
became a juvenile delinquent, and he answered, “At my mother’s knee, 
and other joints.” 

The influence of the parents is, of course, obvious. If we think that 
the sins of the fathers and the mothers are not visited upon the chil- 
dren, we should recall the incident of Eugene Landy, who graduated 
from the United States Merchant Marine Academy, but was not 
granted an ensign’s commission in the Reserve, because his mother 
was a Communist. 

Now, some people frequently ask about the low incidence of juve- 
nile delinquency among Jewish children. 

Chairman Keravver. Rabbi, I think you ought to get it straight. 
The record is a little worse than that. His mother was a Communist 
some years ago. 

Mr. SirverMaANn. That is correct; but obviously the boy did suffer 
from the sin of the mother in this case. 
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Chairman Krravver. Yes. But I want to, for one, to say I hope 
the Board gets that matter straightened out. It seems too bad to 
penalize this boy for something he had no control over.« 

Mr. SurvermMan. Exactly. 

Senator Lancer. I think Senator Lehman is getting it straightened 
out, from the newspapers. 

Mr. Stuverman. You may be interested, and I hope that you will 
not think that I am arrogating any special superiority to the Jewish 
faith, or to the Jewish family, but in Judaism we do not call the home 
a castle, but a sanctuary. It is frequently called the little sanctuary 
because we feel that we must express as much reverence toward God 
in our home as we do in the synagogue; that the words that we speak 
must be uttered with an awareness of the presence of God. 

And when we enter into our homes with divisiveness or discord and 
hatred, we are desecrating a place of worship. 

That is the closeness of the family unit, and we believe that the 
initial unit is the family. 

The festivals of Judaism are reobserved in the home as well as in 
the synagogues, and this respect and love of parents must be incul- 

‘ated from the time the child can begin to comprehend, and in talking 
with them, the children say they are deterred from doing anything 
wrong because they are inclined to or tempted to, but rather that they 
could not risk the possibility of hurting mother and dad. 

In addition to that, there is the application of religion to life with a 
very definite understanding that all the prayers and all the Bible study 
will be meaningless unless we apply the moral values of religion to 
life. 

Now, we speak of children as being imitative. How can we expect 
children not to imitate their elders in their attitude toward what the 

»sychiatrists term so aptly the market place orientation where human 
ities are regarded as commodities all too frequently, where we know 
the price of everything and the value of nothing, where the worth of 
a human being is estimated in terms of his income, and not in terms of 
the innate sanctity of the human personality created in the image of 
God, and endowed with an immortal soul. 

I have heard parents brag about their ability to evade income taxes, 
and how they were so clever in the ruses they used in order to do this 
in the presence of their children. 

I have heard them brag how they got tickets fixed, or how they 
crashed a traffic light, and how we must maintain a dog-eat-dog phi- 
losophy and get the other fellow before he gets you, and then expect 
the highest moral standards from their children. 

Some who curse and drink excessively and gamble and have but two 
ideals, “I deal and you deal,” and then expect their children to main- 
tain these high moral standards. 

It just does not work and will not work. 

We hear of the matter of prejudice and discrimination where chil- 
dren will hate other children because of the color of their skin, or be- 
cause of their religious faith, and will be inclined to fall victim and to 
be a by those who will use race prejudice and religious preju- 
dice for unsavory means, and sometimes the parent will ask, “Why,” 


forgetting the words of malice and hate that have dropped from their 
own lips. 
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What specifically can the churches and the synagogues do about 
this problem ? 

I have stated that prayer is not enough, and Bible study is not 
enough. 

We must, as has been said, make the churches recreational centers, 
provide dancing and wholesome entertainment; take our children as 
we did at the temple to Montgomery Bell Park, where for 3 days 
these young people conducted their own creative prayer services under 
the stars, and worshipped their God at the lake at sunrise, and spoke 
of their innermost thoughts and their yearnings and their desires; to 
create these church centers for the whole child and in an orientation 
of religion to the level of youth. 

The church has to reach out beyond its own limited confines and 
into every aspect of the community life, and the laymen must be 
educated not to go to the minister or the priest or rabbi and say, 
“Stick to religion, or stick to the Bible; the conditions of the city 
are not of your concern.” 

There must be social justice commissions within every church. We 
have lobby groups in Washington I hear reported over the radio and 
television. Why shouldn’t we have lobby groups in Nashville, lobby 
groups to go out to our school boards to see that the salaries of the 
teachers are raised, that conditions should not exist such as described 
by Dr. Fine, an eminent educator, who said that we pay our garbage 
collectors more than we do our teachers. 

That condition must not exist locally where, I understand, the 
school board has seen fit to cut its budget and to eliminate certain 
educational and recreational directors. 

We have to make this effort to lobby in behalf of good causes in 
our community, constructive causes that may attempt to eliminate 
juvenile delinquency. 

Above all, I think we have to dramatize our religious faith. Why 
should our children look upon Willie (the Actor) Sutton as a hero? 
Why should they look upon some of these other people as heroes? 

Don’t we have heroes such as Moses and Amos and Jesus and Isaiah, 
and Albert Schweitzer ? 

We have to go out and teach these children that here are the 
exemplars for them; to go out into the community to form advisory 
committees to the juvenile courts, ot lobby on behalf of mental health; 
and then, perhaps, to go to our State legislators and to ask them, 
perhaps, to create legislation. Just as we are required to have a child 
examined physically before he enters the public school, why shouldn’t 
children have psychiatric examinations? Why shouldn’t the physi- 
cians and the social workers go into the homes and see if possibly 
there are conditions other than physical health that many tend a 
child toward emotional disturbance. 

I think this is a possibility as a law and if I may be permitted a 
personal reference, Gon Luther Youngdahl of the State of Minnesota, 
when I served there, appointed me on a commission of parents and 
family, and we investigated conditions in the State of Minnesota, and 
we were appalled to discover how many children who were not 
mentally competent were in the public schools, and because they were 
not competent and able to grasp their studies, they went out and com- 
mitted some of these misdeeds. 
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[t was not their fault. They just did not understand. And so it is 
suggested to this committee that it might be possible to give considera- 
tion to the social, and the mental, and the emotional aspects of the 
child, the preschool child, as well as he physical. 

There are ancillary organizations that should be considered, such 
as the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, and all the fine organiz: tions. 

I am going to conclude with some references to a matter of philoso- 
phy, if T may. We speak so dismally of the future. We talk about 
the future as if it is a remote possibility that we will even have one. 
We have a philosophy of doom. What is going to happen to the 
world? It is going to be pulverized into cosmic dust. 

When our children and our youth hear us lament about the future 
lack of a possibility of preparing for a future of growing up to serve 
in a profession, why shouldn’t they take the attitude of “eat, drink, and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die. Let’s get all the physical enjoyment 
we can out of life. What if we break a few rules?” 

Isn’t that a part of religion, too, to express hope for the future under 
God ? 

God has not created a world just to have it explode into cosmic dust. 
Youth has to be given great objectives and goals. In other words, a 
mISSLON, 

They are young, eager, alert. They have energies, they want to do 
comethi Ing 5 they want causes. Let us give them a cause, democrac yy 
the mission of democracy, the glory of the American way of life. 

We hear all of this about anticommunism. There is not enough 
pro-Americanism. There is too much what is wrong with Russia, not 
enough of what is right with Americ: 

Here 3 is a great and sacred cause of democrac ‘y in Americanism we 
can give to these kids, and I wonder if we do not take it all too casu- 
ally ? 

I wonder if we do not forget, sometimes, that the word of the 
patriarch Jacob can apply to America just as it did to ancient Pales- 
tine, “How holy is this place. This is none other than the House of 
God.” 

And, finally, the mission of religion itself: The purpose of religion 
isto build God’s kingdom right here on earth, and why can’t we drama- 
tize this whole idea of building God’s kingdom and ch: innelizing the 
energies of youth to that great endeavor? 

Yes, there is a need for research and a sustaining commission that 
will devote itself to the study of the causes and cure of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

We have a Polio Foundation, and those who are seeking to rid the 
world of the scourge of cancer and the scourge of heart disease. Isn’t 
this a scourge? Ww hy shouldn’t we have a sustaining commission that 
will devote itself to the elimination of the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency ? 

Finally, the personal factor that a human being is not a statistic or 
a robot or a mass occupying space, but little lower than the angels, 
created in the image of God. 

He is sacred to God, and that human being must be sacred io us, 
so instead of working from outside in, perhaps statistically, or from 
a puint of view of masses, we can start with the smaller units, the 
family and the individual, and in that way attempt to alleviate this 
condition that plagues us. 
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May I be permitted to conclude with just this one reference from a 
Jewish tradition which, I believe, has relevance to this discussion. 

That was the situation where the disciples of a very eminent rabbi 
approac ‘hed him and said, “How may we drive out darkness from the 
world ?’ 

And so he said, “My Sable, my disciples, go down into that dark 
cellar and shout at the dakness.” And so they descended into the 
cellar, and they protested against the darkness, they shouted at it, and 
they came up and said, “We have tr ied, but to no avail.” 

He said, “My children, take brooms and go out and attempt to sweep 
out the darkness.” And so they took brooms and they went down to 
the cellar, they swept, but to no avail. 

He said, “My children, take sticks and attempt to beat at the dark- 
ness.” And they took sticks and they beat at the darkness attempting 
to drive it from the room, but to no avail. 

And finally he said, “My children, if you would drive darkness 
from the world, then just try taking one candle, lighting it, and go 
down into that cellar.” 

They went down into the cellar, each one taking a candle, and, be- 
hold, the darkness had been driven from the cellar. 

Perhaps, by that parable, if each of us will attempt to light a 

-andle in some way, by the collective glow from those candles we may 
see our way, not only to the correction of juvenile delinquency, but to 
the glory of America and to the building of God’s kingdom on 

arth, 

Thank you for the privilege of being here. [ Applause. } 

Senator Lancer. Dr. Silverman, how long did you live in Minne- 
sota ? 

Mr. StrverMaNn. Four years, sir. 

Senator Lancer. You were not there under the Floyd Olson re- 
gime? 

Mr. Sitverman. Under whose regime? 

Senator Lancer. Floyd Olson. 

Mr. StrverMAn. No; not Floyd Olson. 

Senator Lancer. Gov. Luther Youngdahl was a disciple of his. 
He was a Farmer-Laborite, as you know. 

Mr. Stiverman. Yes; so is Senator Humphrey, Hubert Humphrey. 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Of course, Luther Youngdahl did a great job over there in mental 
diseases. 

Mr. StiverMan. Yes, he did. 

Senator Lancer. And today he is a great judge in Washington. 

Down there in Minnesota, did you hea * anything about the Non- 
partisan League? 

Chairman Krravver. That is over in North Dakota he is talking 
about. 

Senator Lancer. Minnesota is copying it. 

Mr. StrverMAn. No; I was too busy working for the Democratic 
Party. 

Senator Lancer. Well, you know the Nonpartisan League is neither 
Republican nor Democrat; just a case, where in Nashville you wanted 
to have a good, clean town, not saying it is not, but assuming it is not 
bad—I will not take Nashville, take X town. 
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Chairman Keravver. Phenix City, Ala. 

Senator Lancer. Yes, I will take it. 

Church people, civic leaders, the heads of labor organizations, 
regardless of race, color, or creed, would get together, ‘and that is 
what we did in North Dakota and Minnesota some years ago. On 
Lincoln’s Birthday, they get them all out in each precinct. In North 
Dakota there are over 3,000 precincts. There they sit together and 
talk about what is good for the State. 

They may advocate the Townsend plan, for example, and then 
they take a secret ballot, and then by secret ballot they also elect 
delegates that go to a county convention on Washington's Birthday, 
which they have done for 40 years. 

They meet on Washington’s Birthday in the county seat in the 
State, and by secret ballot they nominate men for the legislature, and 
they do not ask whether they are Democrats or Republic ans. They 
just pick outstanding citizens. They may be doctors, ministers of the 
gospel; they may be farmers, they may be laboring men, and they 
nominate those kinds of men to the legislature. 

Then by secret ballot they elect men who go to a State convention, 
and they meet the first week in March, and for 2 days they discuss 
all the problems that come in, these resolutions passed on Lincoln's 
Birthday, and on Washington’s Birthday. 

At the end of 2 days, they decide to nominate a ticket, so you get a 
slip of paper that is a little bit larger than this [indicating] perhaps, 
and you can put on the name there of as many peope as you want of 
men and women whom you think would be a good governor or a good 
Congressman, for example. 

Take the governor, there may be a hundred names, and they all go 
up on a huge blackboard, and then the four or five hundred delegates 
commence to vote, and they vote for one name. Then 1 name is 
rubbed out, and they vote again, and again, and again, until 1 name 
is left on the blackboard, and that man is nominated for governor. 

The next man, he may be a Democrat—the next man for lieutenant 
governor may be a Republican: the man for Congress may be a 
Democrat, and so on, and they nominate the whole 13 on that slate 
just that way, and then those 13 get up before the microphone and 
pledge their support one to the other, to go out and campaign for 
clean government. 

When they accept that, they do not know whether they are run- 
ning on a Republican ticket or a Democratic ticket, or Independent. 
They are just pledging each other’s support, as individuals. 

And then when that is all done, the four or five hundred delegates 
decide by secret ballot whether they are going to run as Democrats 
or Republicans or as Independents, and in the State of Minnesota, 
you have had this fine government down there because 40 years ago, 
men like Floyd Olson ‘and Mr. Davis down there, and I can name 
George Wallace, and some of the clergymen down there, Charles Lind- 
bergh, and Robert La Follette, Sr., went down there and worked there, 
and George Norris came up into Minnesota and into North Dakota, 
they went in there, and that is the reason that the West, the Middle 
West, as we call it, has had those great leaders down there in Wash- 
ington. 

67760—55——-- 4 
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When I heard you talk today, I thought to myself, “Certainly this 
man is a disciple of this Nonpartisan League movement out there in 
the Middle West, of which I am proud to be a member.” 

And I just want to say to you, Senator Kefauver, that I believe 
the salvation of the country is not in either the Democratic or Republi- 
can Parties, but in, I believe, when you get down there to Washington, 
we do not vote as Democrats or Republicans, we vote as good Ameri- 
cans, and I think your subcommittee is doing a good job as an Ameri- 
can committee, w rhich leaves politics out of it entirely, because the 
subcommittee is founded—it has got 8 Republicans and 3 Democrats 
on it. It isan entirely nonpartisan committee. 

I was intensely interested in what you had to say, Rabbi Silverman. 

Mr. StrverMAn. Thank you. 

Senator Lancer. You repeated, I believe, the doctrine of Floyd 
Olson as much as any man I have ever heard testify in public, and he 
did a great job down there as governor, as you know. 

Mr. Strverman. Yes, I do. 

Senator Lancer. And he was followed later on by Luther Young- 
dahl who, perhaps, was as popular a governor as the State of Minne- 
sota ever had. 

Mr. Stiverman. Well, you are speaking of Minnesota. I might say 
this, that they certainly ‘did a splendid job in Minnesota, but ‘T have 
been very elated with the efforts made right here in Nashville by 
our Council of Community Agencies, and many other organizations, 
just doing a splendid job in this regard. 

Senator Lancer. I may havet taken too much time, Senator Kefauver. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much for your comments, 
Senator Langer. 

Senator LANGE R. It is very close to my heart. 

Chairman Krravver. I am very glad you told about the creation 
and background and operation of the Non-Partisan League, and I 
think I should say for the benefit of people here, that Senator Langer 
has adhered in his political life strictly to that philosophy: W hat 
he believes in he fights for, whether it is Democratic or Republican, 
and he fights just as hard against anything he thinks is wrong. 

Rabbi Silv erman, as chairman of this sube ommittee, I want to ex- 
press our very great appreciation to you. I think the audience re- 
sponse shows that you struck a note of appreciation for all the people 
here, and there are many matters we could discuss. I would like for 
you to enlarge upon them. You have given us a great challenge, many 
things to think about. I am glad that your message, in the form of 
the hearings of this committee, will be carried around to many, many 
States where it will be read with many thanks to you. 

Mr. Srinverman. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you. 

Senator Lancer. I might add if you lose your job down here, come 
to North Dakota, and I will get you one. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Keravver. We ordinarily recess at 12 o’clock, but we are 
a little late today. We will now stand in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


( y hereupon, at 12:30 p. m., recess was taken until 2 p. m. the same 
day 
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Chairman Kerauver. I apologize for our late start again. We met 
with a group of people interested in REA and they found so much of 
common interest with Senator Langer that we had some difficulty get- 
ting away on time. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Rev. H. D. Williams, secretary- 
treasurer of the Church of God at Cleveland. Reverend Williams has 
come over from Cleveland to be with us. Living in that part of the 
State, Reverend Williams, I have some personal knowledge of the 
work the Church of God is doing at its national headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Tenn., in connection with youth opportunities. We are glad 
to have you here to tell us about it, what you think the problems are, 
and any suggestions you have to make. 

Do you have a prepared statement? Do you have any copies? 


STATEMENT OF REV. H. D. WILLIAMS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CHURCH OF GOD, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Reverend Wini1aMs. No, sir; I do not. 

Chairman Krrauver. You speak loudly so everyone can hear. 

Reverend Wititams. Mr. Chairman, first of all, permit me to ex- 
press my appreciation to you and your committee for the fine work 
that you are doing in trying to find the cause of juvenile delinquency 
and I hope that these hearings will provide you with material that 
you will be able to develop a practical program to present to the 
various agencies in the country to assist us in helping you cope with 
this situation. 

I would like to concur with some of the former speakers in regard 
to youth and what I feel is some of the contributing causes of delin- 
quency. 

First of all, L would like to say that I firmly believe that youth is 
basically good. I think that they need an opportunity to develop 
character and principle. I believe that some of our causes of juvenile 
delinquency can be traced back to the lack of proper attention given 
to the youth in the home, and also in the churches. I think it has 
been well said that no nation can hope to be stronger than the home. 
It has also been said that more religion in the home is very much 
needed in our time. So our church is endeavoring to present a pro- 
gram to the youth which is designed to meet the needs of their spir- 
itual, physical, and social requirements, and we feel that by sends 
such a program through the church, that it will greatly help to build 
the youth fellowship with the church and with the home. 

One of the most successful activities of our church as it relates to 
the work with the youth has been our youth camps, which have been 
under the auspices of our National Youth Board on the State levels, 
where we have planned our youth camps well in advance, well or- 
ganized under the supervision of Christian leaders. There has been 
a lot of good accomplished in those camps. We have also promoted 
and are promoting various youth clubs even for the younger children, 
ages 8 through 12 and on up to 15. These clubs are designed to first 
of all lead youth to Christ. We firmly believe that one of the basic 
needs in America today is a back-to-the-Bible program for our Amer- 
ican homes, ; 
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After all, Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion it is impossible for any 
man to properly evaluate youth without knowing something of the 
worth of a soul, and therefore we are urging the families of our 
church to have their family altars, and to ‘acquaint themselves with 
the Scriptures, and we believe by so doing that the young people of 
our home will be taught to love and appreciate the church, and in so 
doing that we will be able to develop strong Christian character and 
will be able to develop leadership and to provide a wholesome recre- 
ational activity. 

We believe that the home, the church, and our educational institu- 
tions will all share in the responsibility of coping with this problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Therefore, we urge that our activities be built into the fellowship 
of the home, and the church, and in the schools. 

We feel that our school systems can be a great help in promoting 
the various activities that will strengthen the character of the youth 
and set them to the right road to the right kind of living. 

We have for some time promoted in our church the organization 
of Boy and Girl Scouts which has been very successful and we have 
recently established a youth club in our church which is designed to 
teach the young groups of our churches to help them to love ‘and re- 
spect the home : ‘and the church, and we feel that all of these things are 
vital to the country but should be made by the church in helping to 
meet with this present emergency. 

As has been pointed out by some of the former speakers, one very 
important factor in the proper development of character as it relates 
to youth is proper literature, so we are striving to present to the young 
people of our churches pr oper reading material. 

We have a family magazine in our church known as the Lighted 
Pathway which is designed to encourage the young people in reading 
the proper materials. 

So my statement is rather brief. The gentlemen who have ap- 
peared on the witness stand before me have covered much of the same 
territory that I had written down here to cover, so I think that with 
these few statements, that I would like to place a little emphasis, Mr. 
Chairman, on the fact that we firmly believe that we should promote 
m America a back-to-the-Bible program of bible reading, that our 
people will respect the word of Goa And in that light they will be 
able to properly evaluate the youth in giving them proper guidance in 
life. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you, Reverend Williams, for your very 
good statement you have brought us about the work of your fine church. 

Senator Langer, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Lancer. No questions. 

Chairman Keravver. [ was interested, Reverend Williams, in part 
of your statement in which you said that the church, as such, was pro- 
moting membership of boys and girls in the Scout movement. How 
are you doing that? 

Reverend WiurtaMs. Well, in various locations we are working in 
connection with the Boy Scouts of America, and Girl Scouts, and then 
we have established a ‘youth club within our organization which is 
fairly new with us and it is designed to create interest in character 
building and in those community activities that will tend to encourage 
the youth i in the right direction of right living. 
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Chairman Kerauver. I have been advised that you have greatly in- 
creased the percentage of your budget for youth efforts in the last year ; 
is that correct ? 

Reverend WriiiaMs. Yes; that is true. 

Chairman Kerauver. How do you think we are coming in this or 
how do you think the church is coming in its general effort? How is it 
coming in youth activities? 

Reverend Wituiams. Of course, I am better acquainted with my own 
organization than I am with others, but I think within the last 5 years, 
we have made definite progress in that direction. 

We have promoted regional youth congresses throughout the United 
States which are designed to train workers in the field of youth. I 
think that we have made some definite progress in this area. 

Chairman Keravver. In behalf of this committee I want to thank 
you for this book Like a Mighty Army about the work of the Church of 
God, and I will read as much of it as I can and I will pass it around 
to the other members of the committee. 

Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming here and being 
with us today. 

The committee is glad to have Mayor Brown, the distinguished and 
progressive mayor of the city of Cookville, with us this afternoon sit- 
ting here with us. Do you have any comments, Mayor Brown, that 
you want to make? 

Mayor Brown. Not at this time. 

Chairman Kerauver. We are happy to have Attorney General 
Carlton Loser who is in the jury box, he is going to testify later on. 

We have Chief of Police Hubert Crawford, from Cookville. 

Mr. Crawford told me of an experience he had with certain porno- 
graphic literature in Cookville, and he has told them not to leave any 
more of it there and I believe that stopped it, didn’t it, Chief Craw- 
ford? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. J. B. Bittinger, of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, and Mrs. J. B. Bittinger, the director of the social serv- 
ices of the Second Presbyterian Church, will testify together. 

Dr. Bittinger, you are the director of the social service of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Nashville. 

Dr. Brrrtncer. No; I am not. 

Chairman Kerauver. You are the pastor? 

Dr. Brrrincer. Of the Second Presbyterian Church. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mrs. Bittinger is the director of the social 
services ¢ 

Dr. Brrrincer. Of Monroe Harding Home, which is controlled by 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church, United States. 

Chairman Keravuver. Of the—— 

Dr. Brrrincer. Monroe Harding Home. 

Chairman Keravuver. We are glad to have you here as a team, and 
I don’t know exactly how, what your plan is as to testimony, whether 
you will talk a while or whether Mrs. Bittinger will do all the talking. 

Senator Lancer. Mrs. Bittinger ? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. What do you expect? 

Chairman Keravuver. Senator Langer moves we let Mrs. Bittinger 
do most of the talking. So anyway you want to divide it out if you 
can get a word in. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. J. B. BITTINGER, PASTOR, SECOND PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN., AND MRS. J. B. BITTINGER, 
DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICES, MONROE HARDING HOME, NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Dr. Brrrrncer. I think under the circumstances, we have heard 
testimony of the ministers of the city in their work in their churches, 
and I do want to express my belief in young people. That has been 
my whole life. I served in the United States Navy as a chaplain 
for 4 years with them. I taught school in the hills of West Vir- 
ginia, and young people, I think, are finer today than they were in 
my day and generation. 

‘T would like to give that testimony to that. 

I would also like to simply state that my church, located on Bel- 
mont and Graybar, is a church of weddings, and the first Sunday 
of June each year we have the couples that have been married in the 
church back, a family day. It is a high point in the life of our 
church and it is something that has meant a great deal to the church 
and to those who have come back and to the community. 

Now with your permission, I would like to turn this over to my 
partner in the home, my assistant at the church, and one who has 
walked the streets and alleys of Nashville in her work with Florence 
Crittenton, the Red Cross, Youth Services, and Travelers’ Aid, and 
now at Monroe Harding Home, and I think that she can tell you 
things that I could not tell you. 

Chairman Krravver. Thank you, Reverend Bittinger, and we will 
be glad to hear from you, Mrs. Bittinger. You have had a wonderful 
experience and background and I know what you have to say will be 
helpful to us and to the public too, Mrs. Bittinger. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Mr. Bittinger has been very modest. I might say 
he has provided the foundation and background which enables me 
to hoid the position which I occupy today. 

In discussing or in a group with young people recently in a car 
listening to their frivolous talking perhaps about boys and marriage, 
I commented that you must have a mutual interest. One of the young 
girls remarked, “Well, we will have it. His will be making money 
and mine will be spending it.” I feel Mr. Bittinger and I “do have 
@ mutual interest and we have had it from the time we first met, 
an introduction at a Sunday-school picnic, a first date at a school 
picnic, he being in high school. So our mutual interest has been in 
sharing with one another and those with whom we have come in 
contact. 

I might say Tam a graduate of the University of Tennessee School 
of Social Work. A few years ago working on a research project it 
was my privilege to work with a group of students sur veying 10 differ- 
ent professions throughout Tennessee regarding their recognition 
of and attitudes toward mental health. I chose for mine the ministers 
of Tennessee, taking as far as possible, representatives from every 
denomination that we could locate in the State—I believe 44 denom- 
inations were represented. Four hundred and fifty ministers were 
chosen as a sampling group trying to ascertain what their attitudes 
were toward mental health, how did they recognize certain problems 
dealing with people with whom they came in contact. 
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Turning to our subject especially today of juvenile delinquency, 
there are certain characteristics that I would like to point out that I 
think we find common. 

First abnormal homes is the most common characteristic. 

We ask what is an abnormal home, and we think of it in terms of 
death of one or both parents, desertion, separation, and divorce. 
Parents also subject their children to erratic emotional control, vary- 
ing unpredictably from overimpulsive reaction to unre: :sonable dom- 
ination and repression. 

It is apparent that whatever we do to prepare young people for 
faithful marriage and wise understanding parenthood will be im- 
portant in combating crime, as we think of it, the inadequacy of 
many parents today. 

A ‘second characteristic found in juvenile delinquents is the relation 
of alcohol to juvenile delinquency. In a study of delinquent children 
it was found apparently alcohol was a major contributing cause in a 
large proportion of the cases, while in many instances it was the only 
evident cause of crime. 

Poor education is another characteristic. 

Senator Lancer. Would you mind saying a little more about the 
alcohol ? 

Mrs. Birr1incer. Well, as I have stated, it was considered to be in 
many cases a contributing cause, and a major cause in many, and I 
am thinking in particular of the parents in the home where desertion 
and separation and divorce have taken place and children of parents 
or a mother who has to apply for aid to dependent children or for 
other financial assistance as well as other casework services that we 
find drinking is frequently one of the factors involved. 

Of course, we read in our papers of something we know about. I 
bring up this point and I have heard people since the meeting today 
and the question came to my mind why hadn’t a question been raised 
about your mixing bars and our taverns that exist in the city. 

Chairman Keravver. Mrs. Bittinger, let’s make it plain you can 
mention anything you want to. I mean you talk about anything you 
want to. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. I think it is something we want to bring out. I 
think we want to face what are the dangers, what are the gaps that 
we are looking for as well as stressing the positive things and, too, it 
would be my attitude that we want to look for the negatives, and I 
mentioned aid to dependent children. 

In Tennessee now, I believe the mother with one child can get $48, 
$24 for herself and $24 for the first child, each other child $15 up to 
a maximum, I don’t know just what, something around a “hundred 
dollars, maybe a little more. That is just in the last couple of years, 
I believe that she could get the $48, otherwise it was just $24 for the 
one child. 

I think we might ask how realistic is this. How do we expect a 
mother and one child to live on $24 a month. That if we are going to 
do a job, we need the resources with which to work. Some legislation 
might be considered in that area, 

Senator Lancer. Is that all they get in Tennessee, $24 ? 

Mrs. Birrincer. $48, $24 for the mother, $24 for the first child, and 
$15 for each other child up to the maximum, I forget, I think about 
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$125 a month, maximum, regardless of whether they had 10 or 12 
children in the home. 

I wanted to get on this subject just a little bit later of the home and 
emotional factors, things that are involved. 

Going back to the third characteristic of juvenile delinquency is 
poor education. In a study I made of adult criminals three-fourths 
of them at least had at least one parent who had had no formal 
education. 

Chairman Krravver. Mrs. Bittinger, if you had a person making 
the study or an organization making the study, it might be helpful 
if you would state what they are. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. I don’t have it with me, but it is available. In 
fact, some of these statements I think are taken from the Child Wel- 
fare magazine publication, Child Welfare League of America. 

There is no deadlier enemy of crime than well-directed public 
schools. 

Poor economic conditions, particularly poor housing, the battle for 
slum clearance, decent housing, and a decent contribution of our na- 
tional prosperity, those have only begun. 

Lack of recreational facilities for youth, where boys and girls must 
play on crowded sidewalks and streets and adolescents have no better 

lace to meet and court than street corners and dark alleys and heavy 
incidence of crime is to be expected. 

Not only should we think of cities in this connection, but many small 
towns have inadequate facilities. 

Individual isolation is a very important characteristic. When any 
person finds himself alone, in a situation where it seems as if no one 
cares how he fares or what he does, he is likely to resort to methods 
of diversion or escape which are personally and often socially 
destructive. 

One of the most alarming present trends of American Protestantism 
is the tendency to withdraw our churches from the roominghouse areas 
of the cities where these needs are more acute and to concentrate in 
more prosperous and stable areas. 

Racial segregation is a factor, and discrimination. Crimes due to 
inferior opportunities or profitable employment and sound education, 
due also to bitterness and irresponsibility engendered by political race 
baiting and segregation, from full participation in community life. 

If we want our land to be free from its burden of crime, we shall 
have to free it also from the monstrous evil of white arrogance. 

At the White House Conference in 1909 a statement was made which 
still holds as a basis of our belief today: 

Homelife is the highest and finest product of civilization. It is the great 
molding force of mind and of character. Children should not be deprived of it 
except for urgent and compelling reasons. 

Perhaps the most outstanding contrast between today and yester- 
day in child care is the current conviction that no child should be 
removed from his home except as a last extreme measure. 

Each child needs to be kept in his own home. His own parents 
under normal conditions are best equipped to give him the love, affec- 
tion, and feeling of belonging. This feeling of belonging, of being 
wanted, of meaning something, to other people and of having a place 
in this scheme of things enables a growing child to develop those feel- 
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ings of security within himself that mean so much in making adjust- 
ments with other people. 

Today in the country as a whole, less than 3 percent of all children 
saved for outside of their homes are orphans. Nor do they come into 
foster care or institutional care mainly because of economic condi- 
tions. 

The greatest number of children require care today because of family 
disturbance and marital unhappiness because of the inadequacy of 
adults. 

The inability of parents to give emotional nurture to their children 
is the most important single cause of the need of the children’s services 
today. 

The American family has an increased tempo of life. We have seen 
economic depression, great mobility of population, physical and emo- 
tional strains of war , and postwar readjustment. 

Fear and insec wriey in a changing world all have made for unstable 
family relationships that have played havoc with the children’s lives. 

Moreover, family disorganization is usually a gradual process. If 
children are nurtured in a family dominated by friction, frustration, 
and hostilities, this undermines their security long before they are 
taken away from their homes for placement. 

Many of these children had been used as weapons by one parent 
against the other and they have lost faith in adults. 

On the national scene recently a congressional committee was told 
that the number of young mothers abandoned has increased by 50 per- 
cent over the last 10 years. Federal, State, local governments are 
spending about $25 million a month for families of 655,000 husbands 
who have “taken it on the lam.” 

Senator Lancer. Who have what? 

Mrs. Brrrrncer. Deserted, shifted their responsibility. 

Senator Lancer. That is the thing we had up this morning. Will 
you give those figures again ? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. $25 million a month is spent by Federal, State, and 
local governments to families of 655,000 husbands who have “taken it 
on the lam.” That was taken from an article, I believe, in the Atlanta 
Journal along about April. 

I read that. I have the clipping in my office. 

Chairman Keravuver. We were amazed when we had testimony as 
to the number of deserting fathers who leave their families in one 
State, go to another State, and the family can’t even get in touch with 
them. 

Mrs. Brrtincer. That is a very realistic thing. 

Chairman Keravuver. This type of family—these families, mother 
and childr e usually without financial funds to employ lawyers 
and it is a tremendous number of these cases, and Senator Langer 

said this morning some of them marry again without ever getting a 
divorce, so that our full Judiciary Committee has now reported out 
a bill, and we hope to get it p peased at the next session of the Senate, 
whereby nonsupport decrees from one State can be filed with another, 


in another State, requiring support of a deserted wife and children, 
and the operation of the Federal machinery will enable the mother 
and the children to at least take some legal action against the father 
in another State. 
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Mrs. Brirrincer. That is a problem. I have worked with the 
Travelers’ Aid here in Nashville about 5 years. Just this past year 
legislation was passed and we have the question of the problem of 
resident laws—that a person has to have lived in the State a year 
now to be eligible for aid to dependent children in the State. 

That throws the burden of supporting those people back upon 
private agencies, and so forth. 

Chairman Keravuver. That is a very important matter in which the 
Federal Government does have jurisdiction. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you. You proceed, Mrs. Bittinger. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. An increasing number of children come from 
homes broken through divorce, separation, or desertion. To te child 
these separations have little meaning in terms of the parents’ incom- 
patibility but rather the parents’ rejection of him. Most children 
who come into placement now are much more hurt than were the 
children in earlier years. Their problems are more severe than those 
hurt by the death of a parent since that is caused by the parents’ 
inability to act as a parent. There is a need for more intensive work 
on parent-child relationships. 

Any child who is separated from his parents for any cause needs 
constant reassurance that he is wanted. Institutions must be geared 
to meet the need of children whose behavior requires professional 
understanding and skillful treatment. It is suggested that institu- 
tions take the responsibility of children who require specialized 
treatment. 

The modern progressive institution is not concerned with mere 
shelter, food, and clothing, but is conscious of its responsibility for 
the emotional growth and social education of children. 

How are we “to achieve adequate services? We must have a deep 
and abiding conviction of the importance of providing for every child 
the care he needs to assure optimum growth and development. We 
must continue to have participation of the lay groups and individuals. 
The interest of people in children is like a fresh water spring, it runs 
on and on, giving all the while something vital to our growth. We 
must have the cour age to change; giving up old ways and taking on 
the new ones is never easy. 

We must broaden services, develop new ways of helping children, 
discard old ones. To progress, we must change. The Nation will have 
to decide whether or not it is wiser to invest in a sound child- -care 
program than to spend exorbitant sums of money on correctional in- 
stitutions or mental hospitals when these children of today are the 
socially maladjusted adults of tomorrow. The warped child who is 
not fully developed is the domestic source of trouble. 

Our Nation has an investment in human welfare rather than as 
anexpense. I might say that recently I have gone to Monroe Harding 
Children’s Home, an institution which is licensed by the State of Ten- 
nessee, to care for 60 children. 

Monroe Harding felt rather than building additional buildings to 
take care of more children that they wanted to offer a dual or multiple 
service and so now we have received a license by the State Department 
of Tennessee for foster home placement. They realize the need of 
social casework working with the child individually. We are not only 
thinking also of institutional work and foster care but also of a 
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mother’s aid program supplementing perhaps as indicated, aid to 
dependent children grants for parents or mothers who need the care 
or help in the home rather than removing the child from the home. 

Dr. Otis L. Graham who is executive director of Monroe H: arding 
is out of the city and I am pinch-hitting for him today. Dr. Gr aham 
has a vision, he has been attending the meetings throughout the State, 
the South, and the Nation interested in new plans and new ideas for 
child care. He is planning, I know in November, to attend the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Welfare, a division of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches which meets in Cleveland, Ohio. 

We feel at Monroe Harding that we are doing a rather unique work. 
Sometimes I think people feel Monroe Harding is a little bit discrimi- 
nating in accepting its children. We spend something over a thousand 
dollars a year on each child there, and so the children who are ac- 
cepted in the home, by and large, are children who they feel can use 
this money. 

Each child that finishes high school at Monroe Harding has an 
opportunity to go to college. The boys who are in service come back to 
Monroe Harding or its home when they are on leave. The girls come 
back, or boys and girls by way of a come back for the holidays, 
and so forth, so it. is a home for the children as they want to use it 
from first grade on through college. 

All the time we are w orking with the parents, helping the children 
to move back into their homes and perhaps this summer we will have 
several children who have been there. One child since he was 214 years 
old, now 15 years old, has this summer said, “I would like to know what 
it is to live in a home,” and so we are working with him so he will 
probably move out into a home where he can experience a normal life 

rather than an institutional one. It is that type of service we are 
trving to render. 

Our boys and girls attend Hillsboro High School. They are per- 
mitted to join the high-school fraternities and sororities and there 
might be a debate on that, whether they are good or not, but at least 
they have the opportunity ‘to be as much like the children they mingle 
with as they can. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mrs. Bittinger, we are certainly grateful to 
you—you and Dr. Bittinger—for coming, and your statement was very 
sincere—keep your s ats a minute—and based upon a great deal of 
experience, lifework with young people. 

Senator Langer, I know you may have some questions or observa- 
tions you want to make. 

Senator Lancer. I have not, thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Krrauver. Mr. Chumbris? 

Senator Lancer. It was a very clear and expressive statement. 

Chairman Kerauver. You have given us a very comprehensive 
statement covering many subjects. You have had a great deal of 
experience in this whole problem. Will you recite, Mrs. Bittinger, 
some of the background that you have had, how long you have been in 
and worked with children, and what you have done. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Well, I am a gr aduate of Peabody College here in 

Vanderbilt, and with a master of science at the University “of Social 
Work. I believe I have been 10 years in this work, started in it really 
while Mr. Bittinger was a chaplain in the Navy, and I was looking 
around for something to do, never thought of it as a career but only 
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preparing myself as a voluntary worker. There is such a need for 
social workers and with Mr. Bittinger’ s help and encouragement I 
was maybe unconventional maybe in launching in and doing social 
work. But so far our congregation has not kicked me out. 

Chairman Keravver. In the Monroe Harding Home, homes of the 
adoptive parents are thoroughly investigated and checked to see 
whether the child will have a wood opportunity when and if adopted; 
is that correct ? 

Mrs. Brrrrncrer. Monroe Harding is not an adoptive agency. If 
one of our children should be available for adoption we would refer 
it to a local adoptive agency, either family children’s services or Da- 
vidson County Department of Public Welfare. 

Chairman Krravver. Well, since the exposure of the difficulty of 
a home at Memphis with Miss Tamm and others, 1 think we have 
much better adoption laws in the State and much better care in our 
homes. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. They are better. I feel those working adoptions 
still feel they could be improved. We feel there is a great need 
throughout the Nation of better adoption laws, and I might state that 
better marriage than divorce laws are something we are interested 
in as well as financial aid for child-welfare services. 

Chairman Kerauver. We found that in quite a number of States you 
can operate a placement agency without a license. We find in some 
places that people with criminal records are taking children in and 
placing them for adoption, going to the persons who pay the most. 
And in some States lawyers, unscrupulous lawyers, are dealing in 
the same trade. I think that is a field in which we need uniform 
statutes to see that homes are investigated and children have the best 
possible chance of getting along. 

Mrs. Brrrtncer. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. Mrs. Bittinger, as you know, S. 728, which is a 
bill sponsored by this committee, provides for a million dollars to 
assist in training personnel for problems that you have been talking 
about. Do you think that might be useful ? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. I certainly do. 

Chairman Krravver. You had some hesitation in expressing your- 
self about the so-called mixing bars. Did you want to say anything 
about them ? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. I didn’t want to go into politics. 

Chairman Keravver. This is a free, open forum. 

Mrs. Brrrtncer. Yes, freedom of speech. 

Chairman Keravver. That is right, and if you want to say whether 
you think it is a good thing or a bad thing, express yourself about it; 
it is all right. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. As I have listened to some of our speakers I felt 
that perhaps emphasis was being put on what we ned. the positive 
things, but ignoring the negative “factors and I would feel that if any 
real ‘good i is to grow out of this survey and study, that we need to look 
at the ds unger spots very frankly and very realistically. 

Chairman Keravver. We want all of our witnesses to know that no 
holds are barred in what they can say to this committee. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Perhaps T don’t know enough to speak frankly, but 

there has been the question of one of our policewomen who is very 
interested in young people, juvenile delinquents’ problems, that has 
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been removed from outside duty into inside. I don’t know what is 
involved in that but we feel that she has much to offer for the protec- 
tion of our young people. Why she has frequently—and at the present 
time is off of the streets of Nashville where she cannot frequent these 
bars and these hangouts. 

Senator Lancer. How much aid does a lady who has an illegitimate 
child get in Tennessee. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. As I stated that is one of the weaknesses. Some 
States legislate against that, not Tennessee, but some States do legis- 
late against, I understand, a mother with an illegitimate child get- 
ting—a mother here gets $48, she gets $24 for herself and $24——— 

Senator Lancer. What does she get for an additional illegitimate 
child? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Fifteen dollars for the second one. 

Senator Lancer. How much for the third ? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Fifteen dollars. 

Senator Lancer. She keeps on getting $15 ? 

Does she have to file a complaint against anyone before she is get- 
ting money ? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. No. 

Senator Lancer. It is weakness in your law, is it not ? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Well, I have worked with youth services, Florence 
Crittenton Home, American Red Cross. ° 

Senator Lancer. What is that / 

Mrs. Brrrincer. I was speaking of the various agencies I have 
worked with, it is rather hard to get blood out of a turnip, and run- 
ning down the father, you create more damage, perhaps. If it were 
at all possible to get him to admit paternity but you know you can 
prove very easily who the mother is, but you can’t prove who the 
father is. 

Senator Lancer. In most of the States the mother has to file a 
complaint even against a married man, whoever is the father of that 
child, before she can get the aid. What do you think of that? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Well, I cert tainly think he should assume his respon- 
sibility. I think it is unfair for the mother to get the brunt of it 
but I know that there would be a matter of a great many children 
that would suffer if you had to depend on the putative father or the 
father to give the support. 

Senator Lancer. W ell, Senator Kefauver and I found a case where 
a woman had five illegitimate children. She had not filed a complaint. 
She would not get married to anybody. She is very happy to get 
this money and she got drunk regularly whenever the money came in. 
What would you do in that kind of a case? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Well, I don’t naturally approve of this type of 
thing but I don’t think we can condemn her. I think we w ould 
have to know something more about this individual and the factors 
involved. 

Senator Lancer. Do you think the Government or the State should 
insist that a woman before she gets this money should make an affida- 
vit if she knows who the father is? 

Mrs. Brrrincer. If he denies it, what are you going to do? 

Senator Lancer. Well, a jury would decide that. 

Mrs. Brrrrncer. How is a jury going to decide it? 
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Senator Lancer. A jury decides those things pretty well. 

Mrs. Brrrincer. Well, the jury must be right: wise if they are better 
than doctors. [ Laughter. ] 

Chairman Keravver. All right. Any other questions, Senator 
Langer ? 

Senator Lancer. No, that is all. 

Chairman Kerauver. Dr. Bittinger, do you have anything to say? 

Dr. Brrrincer. Not one thing. 

Chairman Krrauver. We thank you very much for your appearance, 
your contribution. 

(The following material was received subsequent to the hearing 
and ordered printed i in the record :) 


PRESBYTERIAN CHILD-PLACING SERVICE, 
Monror HARDING CHILDREN’s HOME, 
Synop oF TENNESSEE, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S., 
Nashville, Tenn., August 23, 1955. 
Hon. Estrs KEFAUVER, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Committee on the Judiciary.) 


My DEAR SENATOR: It was a privilege to appear before your Senate Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency hearings in Nashville, Tenn., on 
August 10, 1955. 

Enclosed are exhibits transmitted by my husband relative to his ministry 
(Rev. John Brooke Bittinter), Mr. Bittinger having appeared jointly with me on 
the hearings. 

Also enclosed are exhibits referring to my former and present work. 

I would like to take this opportunity to list or identify references used which 
I did not have in complete form at the hearings: 

1. Richard Spann, editor The Church and Social Responsibility (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953), chapter XII, The Church in the Prevention and 
Treatment of Crime. 

2. Donald R. Taft, Criminology: A Cultural Interpretation (New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1950), pages 252-253. 

3. Sheldon Glueck, Crime and Justice (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1936), 
pages 184-188, 190-191. 

4. Joseph H. Reid, Trends Toward Better Children’s Services, in Child Welfare, 
Journal of the Child Welfare League of America, 345 East 46th Street, New York, 
N. Y., May 1955. 

As a matter of personal comment, I would like to refer to statement of one 
of our local authorities to the effect that there was nothing wrong with Nashville 
but what “positive police action could handle.” I would like to state that was 
just the point. The question was, ‘“‘Why don’t we have positive police action?’ 
Are there vested interests? Rumors were flying around Nashville that there 
would be a spurt of law enforcement during the time of the Kefauver hearings, 
but that interest would soon subside. 

When a member of Traveler’s Aid staff and also Youth Service, frequently we 
came in contact with young people who frequented the bars and were also 
employed there, who were under age. Law violations were flagrant. Employers 
and managers accepted a youth’s statement that he or she was such-and-such an 
age. If birth certificates were demanded as evidence, a more positive action 
could be taken. These young people related stories of how proprietors beat the 
law in various ways regarding other sales of liquor. They revealed facts that 
the law didn’t want to catch up with the offender. 

I cannot assert strongly enough my feelings and experiences with this subject 
of desertion. I believe someone suggested that crossing the State line and leav- 
ing dependent children behind should be considered a Federal offense. I am not a 
crusader, and do not carry and wave banners, but I am of the firm conviction that 
America is going to have to awaken to the fact that parents are responsible for 
their children. They cannot sidestep their responsibility. Our agency records 
are filled with cases of dependent children whose fathers and mothers have 
taken the easy way out, seeking refuge outside the State. Frequently the address 
of the parent is known to VA offices, but the veteran is protected, making it 
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unethical for VA to reveal his whereabouts, although he is receiving Government 
benefits, and local agencies are supporting the dependent family. There are to 
some extent State reciprocal laws, but the expense and effort is too great in 
attempting to return the deserting parent if the address is known. 

We need stricter and more positive and uniform marriage and divorce laws. 
Any adult that will marry 13-, 14-, 15-, 16-, 17-, and even 18- or 19-year old chil- 
dren and youth should be considered violating the law, civil and moral. We 
need to encourage and make available marriage counseling. If people found it 
more difficult to secure divorces and had to experience a lengthy waiting period 
before remarriage, I feel there would be fewer broken homes. 

I believe the suggestion that there be a revision of the child labor law enabling 
more youth and children to work to be a positive consideration. It has fre- 
quently been my experience that as well as needing gainful employment on basis 
of financial need, children needed the outlet that work provided. Frequently 
they roamed the streets or ran away from home from sheer boredom. 

I feel that those that have must share, not just material possessions, but must 
give of themselves, not spasmodically, but consistently. I agree that we must 
have more and more voluntary services in the form of a pal, sponsor, etc., to 
individuals and families. It is a tedious and long-drawn-out process demand- 
ing patience, understanding, perseverance, and willingness to try it over and 
over again, a continuous availability, lifting, encouraging, love, friendship. 
Because the adults themselves have been hurt, having no positive relationships, 
they cannot accept frustrations, their lives having been lives of frustration. 

i believe we recognize the onrush of the tide, and the fact that concerted 
action must be taken, not punitive, nor necessarily remedial, but preventive. 
Since children are the victims of the adult world, and these adults of their 
world, there rises the question, “Which came first, the hen or the egg?” Where 
do we begin? With whom do we begin? 

We need to think of children as belonging to their parents. Regardless how 
inadequate and irresponsible the parents are, the child is sensitive to any 
criticism or rejection of his parents by those outside the family scene. If we 
have laws and resources that will tend to hold the family together while intensive 
casework and educational process is going on, this would provide a basis on 
which to operate. The family is the basic unit of democracy. It is in the 
family that attitudes of love and hate, selfishness and generosity, reciprocity 
and retaliation, friendliness and hostility, ete., are learned and fostered. 

These are thoughts that I had planned to dwell upon at the hearings, as did 
Mr. Bittinger. We were aware of the pressure of time, Mr. Bittinger relin- 
quishing his time to me, since several ministers had already appeared on the 
hearings, their testimonies being substantially that which Mr. Bittinger would 
have spoken. He does feel very strongly that churches should be small enough 
to possess unity and family spirit, small enough that the minister knows each 
member of the congregation personally and familiar with the conditions in the 
home, not only professionally, but socially. He feels that the minister himself 
needs to have close relationship with the young people, sharing with them their 
social activities sponsored by the church, as well as participating with them 
in their meetings. Too frequently all this is left up to the minister of educa- 
tion or director of Christian education. 

Thank you for the distinction we enjoyed in being privileged to appear on 
your Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

As a parenthetical statement, perhaps I should say that we have a 23-year-old 
son, John Brooke Bittinger, Jr., who is a senior in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of Tennessee. He is a graduate of Peabody 
Demonstration School of Peabody College, and has served his 2 years in the 
United States Naval Air Force. His bride is also a graduate of Peabody 
Demonstration School where they met as freshmen, their recent marriage a 
culmination of high school and college romance. Margie is also a graduate of 
Peabody College where she majored in home economics and is now employed 
as color consultant at Glidden Paint Co. in Knoxville. When these children 
were asked to delay their marriage a year, John replied, “You know I wouldn’t 
do anything you forbid.” Margie’s statement was, “I wouldn’t want to marry 
without your consent and blessing.” They were obedient to the request made 
of them. They later enjoyed all the loveliness of a church wedding in the 
church of the groom, ceremony performed by the groom’s father. Their request 
as a wedding gift from groom’s father was an autographed Bible to take to their 
new home. The first Sunday they were in Knoxville they sought out Sequoia 
Hills Presbyterian Church where they placed their membership, and where they 
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are active worshipers and workers. It is such a relationship as this that every 
American boy and girl should be able to enjoy, having grown up in an environ- 
ment of emotional security. 

As I stated previously, I am of the conviction that those who have, must 
open their hearts and their homes to others. This we have practiced, sharing 
of our financial means and our home to various other young people striving for 
a college education. Our home has also been a place of refuge to the under- 
privileged of our community who have felt the need of warmth and friendship. 
We have taken the stand, “That which God hath cleansed, let no man call 
unclean.” 

Very respectfully yours, 
MARY BITTINGER. 
Mrs. J. B. Bittinger. 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn., June 6, 1955], 


ReporTer Gores to CHuRCH—CHURCH HOME HELD Must To MAKE CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY 


(By James A. Carty, religious news editor) 


A Christian home must be reinforced by a church home, the Rev. J. B. Bit- 
tinger said yesterday at Second Presbyterian Church, Belmont Boulevard at 
Graybar Lane. 

Bittinger spoke before more than 400 people at the morning worship service, 
The congregation of Second Presbyterian, which is widely known as the church 
of weddings, observed its sixth annual homecoming Sunday. 

“Each family needs a church home where children will be taught reverence, 
trust, and a faith in God that will fit them for the days ahead,” Bittinger said. 

“In a church home, we open our doors with love to friends and relatives; to 
newcomers and others. We sing our friendliness. Our windows are lighted 
with service. 

A PLACE TO WORSHIP 


“The knowledge of right and wrong is given in a church. It is a place of joy, 
of refuge, and, at time, of silent tears. It is a place to worship in spirit and in 
truth. 

“There are so many great and good churches in Nashville there is no excuse 
for not having a church home,” he said. 

Before the sermon Bittinger asked people to stand who had been married by 
him or previous ministers of that congregation in the present or a former build- 
int of thechurch. Approximately 60 rose. 

Bittinger repeated parts of the marriage ceremony, reminded husbands and 
wives of meaning of the words they had said during their own ceremonies. 


MARRIAGE DESIGNED OF GOD 


“Marriage is designed of God and is a sacred institution of heaven,” Bittinger 
said, ‘‘and is intended to promote the best interests of mankind. 

“The Christian home is a place to give and forgive, to bear and forbear. Mar- 
riage is the most intimate of relationships, and may be a sanctuary from cor- 
roding cares and anxiety. 

“The home is either a place of fear or faith. If children are to be religious, 
the father and mother must be religious,” he said. 

“We can reach that eternal home upstairs through faith in Jesus Christ.” 


PROGRAM SLATED TO MARRIAGE 


The musie and scripture also were selected to help people recall their mar- 
riage ceremony, and their subsequent home life. 

Bittinger read the 13th chapter of First Corinthians, including these words: 

“Love suffereth long and is kind * * * 

“Beareth all thinzs, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, love: these three; but the greatest of these is 
love.” 

The congregation sang, Love Divine, All Loves Excelling, and O Master Let 
Me Walk With Thee. Romance, by Debussy, was played by the organist, Greg 
Colson, during the offering and dedication. 
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The Meditation from Thais, by Massenet, was sung during the prelude by a 
quartet consisting of Mr. and Mrs, Ross Mandigo, John Roach, and Miss Sarah 
Caldwell, Mandigo sang the solo, Because, and Mrs. Mandigo the solo, Bless This 
House. John Roach sang The Lord’s Prayer, and the Wedding March of Men- 
delssohn was used for the postlude. 


BAPTISM AT SERVICE 


The service included the baptism of John Franklin Hood, Jr., who was born 
January 28, 1955. His father was raised in the church and Bittinger performed 
the wedding ceremony of Mr. and Mrs. Hood 4 years ago. 

“You represent the spirit of Second Presbyterian Church,” Bittinger said, 
“You have the spirit of Christianity, a fine devotion and love in your family life 
and in your church affairs.” 

After the service, there was a reunion of present and former members of the 
congregation and their relatives and friends. A barbecue was held on the lawn. 

Bittinger estimated that more than 500 couples have been married in the pres- 
ent sanctuary since it was completed in 1941. The sanctuary, of great beauty, 
for weddings and other worship services, is the New England type of colonial 
architecture with a modified Christopher Wren spire. 


WEDDING A WEEK AVERAGE 

Bittinger said there has been an average of one wedding a week in the church 
since he became pastor in 1946. 

A graduate of Hampton Sydney College and Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., Bittinger formerly was a Navy chaplain, pastor of a church 
at Amory, Miss., and at Glen Leven Presbyterian Church, Nashville. 

He has been pastor of Second Church here since 1946. During that time, the 
500-member church has built a new education structure and now is planning to 
add another education wing, possibly this year. 

Second Church began as a mission of First Church in 1841. A Sunday school 
later was opened April 13, 1842, in an old warehouse on Market Street, which 
now is Second Avenue. The church was organized on November 12, 1843. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. I. W. Gernert, pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church of Nashville. Have a seat. We are glad to have 
you with us, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. I. W. GERNERT, PASTOR, FIRST LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Gernert. I am happy to be here if I can contribute something 
to this investigation. 

Chairman Kerauver. How long have you been in the ministry, Dr. 
Gernert ¢ 

Mr. Gernert. Well, I have been in the ministry 40 years; I have 
been pastor of the First Lutheran Church here 33 years. 

Chairman Keravuver. We will be glad to have your statement and 
your observations, sir. 

Mr. Gernert. Well, much has been covered by my predecessors as 
to situations, and I will not repeat some things that have already 
been said. 

I believe, of course, that the church should provide the literature 
and camps and folk dancing and youth work and I also believe the 
church together with parent-teacher organizations, civic clubs, should 
all work at this problem. 

It is not any one particular group’s problem but all of them should 
work. 

I believe, along with what has been said by others, that the home 
is the secret of the problem, and in my pastorate here of 33 years, 
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we have 34 Lutheran congregations in the State of Tennessee of my 
particular branch, 7,000 members and I have never been asked to go 
to the juvenile court, to the jail, or to the penitentiary to intercede 
for any young person of our United Lutheran Churches’ membership. 

I don’t know the answer, whether they have been ashamed to ask 
for a pastor to see them or not or whether there have not been any 
there, but with us in the Lutheran Church it is a matter of family 
religion, father and mother, children, and being here in the years I 
have been here I have baptized some of the children, I have instructed 
them for church membership, I have married them then, they are 
now bringing their children to me, next generations, to be members 
of the church, and of course when a child is received into the church 
the parents promise to teach them the Ten Commandments, and 
then when they come to us as pastors for church membership these 
commandments are explained to them more fully, and if I had my 
way I would put a placard of the Ten Commandments in every city 
schoolroom in the city of Nashville, throughout the United States, 
and have them read occasionally ; and a child reading those and with 
some advice from the parents at home, Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not bear false witness, and 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and so on, I think we would 
be of great help to the youth of the country. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Gernert, in that connection, a good many 
ministers and lay people also have made the same suggestion that 
some basic morality at least should be taught in the public schools, 
not Protestantism, or the Jewish faith, or Catholicism, but just basic 
morality, moral ideas. It is interesting to note that when a young 
person goes into the services he is at least given instruction and lit- 
erature on basic moral principles. But we find in many States that 
nothing of this sort is taught at all. Usually on the course of the 
fear there might be some entwining of the religion with State affairs 
or indoctrination for some particular creed. It would seem to me. 
we have had rabbis, we have had priests, we have had Protestant 
ministers, all say that they thought something should be taught in 
the schools, and yet it does not seem to be done in most of the States. 

Mr. Gernert. I think it could be done without teaching any doctrine 
of theology. I think the very fact that the reading of those command- 
ments, which are in the Bible or from the placard, would be very help- 
ful. I remember in my schooldays, and I was born and raised in 
Louisville, Ky., and no religion was to be taught in the school, but. the 
schoolteacher I had was a little bit wiser than some of the older folks 
and every child in the classroom had a certain terse saying to repeat 
every morning and at opening and I remember mine and it made an 
impression upon me. 

‘hairman Kerauver. What was yours? 

Mr. Grernert. Mine was “Never mind where you work, care more 
about your work.” “Never mind where you work, care more about 
your work,” and I think if everybody did that regardless of who they 
are, whether it was a bricklayer, carpenter, if he minded his work and 
cared more about it, he would do such a piece of work that it would be 
a credit to him and the people who employed him and even in the 
ministry, my work, where I work, what I care about my work that I 
do, and I think that something could be done along that line, and I 
think it would help the morals of the youth of today, and I think that 
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a group of leaders could be gotten together that would draw up such 
a thing there would be no objection to it, without any comment from 
the teacher along those lines. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Dr. Gernert, anything else? 

Mr. Gernert. Well, in anticipating this investigation, I have a good 
college friend professor, who is retired, and asked him what he thought 
about this matter, and he said that 11,000 students had been through 
his classes, and he said, “I always made it a point to ask them what is 
the cause of juvenile delinquency,” and, of course, they put home at the 
top of the list. 

His second was that of the laxity of law enforcement, and I think 
personally, and I am speaking personally now, we made a great 
mistake when we took away from the public schoolteacher the right to 
correct a child. I remember a schoolteacher taking your hand and 
switching us on the hand or on the legs when we did something wrong. 
But today the schoolteacher dare not correct a child, and even, I am 
told, they will turn around and curse the teacher. The teacher can’t 
do a thing about it except send him tothe principal. I think it was a 
sad day in our public schools when we inaugurated the idea of letting 
a child do what it wants to do. If it is time to study spelling and he 
wants to draw, let the child draw. If it is time to something else, let 
the child do what it wants to do and I think it is a sad day in our school 
life to let the child just go and do whatever it wants to do. 

If that is done in a school and done in a home, I remember in my 
home we had chores to do, and I think with all the gadgets we have, 
and all the things that we have now, children are not given anything to 
do, a task to do, and idle hands and an active brain, the child wants 
some thrill, and they are going to get it some way or another, and crime 
is one of the ways whereby they think they will get a thrill. 

Now the third thing which this professor told me they listed is 
that of the candidates who run for office—— 

Senator Lancer. Now it is getting interesting, Senator Kefauver. 

Mr. Gernert. Yes, it is getting real interesting. 

One candidate will lambaste the other candidates and vice versa, 
and the youth reads that, and the use of the speeches that they make, 
the youth gathers that these men are the worst criminals in the world, 
and they say, “If those are the men who take office, the little thing 
that I do is nothing compared to what these men who take office do,” 
and I think if that was rectified by the leaders of our country, if they 
set the examples in speech or whatever they do, youth is going to follow 
and copy after them, and this group of 11,000 students, through the 
many years of this professor’s service, in one of our institutions here, 


that was one of the things; a third thing they put up as the cause of 
delinquency. 


Now I believe—— 

Chairman Kerauver. That is something we in the Senate might do 
something about. 

Mr. Gernert. That might beso. But I believe as a whole, the youth 
are good, and I think every one has within him the possibilities of 
developing the good. 

The trouble is we have not developed the good that is in man, we 
have let man go on and develop the evil that is in him and I am like 
the Apostle Paul and I like to quote the scripture, “Be not overcome 
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with evil but overcome evil with good,” and if we can get the youth 
when he thinks he wants to do something wrong to turn around and do 
something good for somebody, finally the good will prevail. 

Chairman Keravver. Senator Langer ? 

Senator Langer. I am very much interested in what the distin- 
guished clergyman has just said. I think we ought to write a letter 
to the heads of the Republican National Committee and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and the candidates who run next time will 
tell their opponents what lovely fine characters they are. 

Mr. Gernert. They paint them mighty black sometimes. 

Chairman Kerauver. Reverend, you mean stay on the issues. 

Mr. GerNERT. Stay on the issues; that’s right. 

Chairman Kerauver. And stop throwing mud at one another. 

Mr. Gernert. That is exactly right. That is the fine thing to do. 
What if the clergy would do that against each other? 

Chairman Kerauver. We have pretty hot politics down here, Sena- 
tor Langer, like we do in North Dakota. 

Senator Lancer. Would you go to the extent of one candidate advis- 
ing the people to vote for his opponent ? 

Mr. Gernert. No, I would not go to that extent. 

Senator Lancer. How far would you go? 

Mr. Gernert. I would say “My opponent has a good platform but 
T believe I have a better platform and I propose to do this.” 

But if you ever run for public office they will go back and look up 
your whole history from the time you went to the grade school until 
you sought an office and they will dig up anything they can find about 
you. 

Senator Lancer. Sometimes it is true. 

Mr. Gernert. That may be true. One can reform. One can reform 
and change and he will be a better man. 

Senator Lancer. That is certainly a very interesting viewpoint. 
Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Thank you very much, sir. 

Judge Tatum, are you and Commissioner Reynolds in a hurry? 

Judge Tarum. Not necessarily. I think I can fit into your schedule. 

Chairman Kerauver. We have Reverend Granberry that we would 
like to call now. We have one other religious witness, and then we 
will call you. Have a seat. 


STATEMENT OF REV. J. M. GRANBERRY, AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Granserry. Thank you, sir. 
Chairman Kerauver. Reverend Granberry, you are the pastor of 
the 

Mr. Granperry. St. John, the mother church. 

Senator Lancer. Church of what? 

Mr. Granperry. African Methodist Episcopal, the mother church 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in Tennessee. 

Chairman Krrauver. That is the original one? 

Mr. GRranperry. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Where is it? 

Mr. Granperry. It is 401 Eighth Avenue North. 
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Chairman Krrauver. How many do you have in your congrega- 
tion? 

Mr. Granperry. We have approximately 504 congregation. 

Chairman Krravuver. How long have you been in the ministry? 

Mr. Granperry. I have been in the ministry 16 years. 

Chairman Kerauver. What is your first name? 

Mr. GrRanBERRy. James Madison. 

Chairman Keravver. We are glad to have you with us, and we 
want you to tell us whatever poe have on your mind. 

Mr. Granserry. I was asked by Dr. S. L. Green, Jr., the director 
of education of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, to repre- 
sent him here at this meeting to set. forth the program of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church so far as it touches the youth of the 
Nation. 

The AME Church has in its organization the Richard Allen Youth 
Council, the young people’s department of the missionary society, 
and a department of home and family life. These come under the 
division of the educational institutions of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The home and family life department is a recent one, headed by 
Mrs. K. Bailey Nichols, of New York, who is the director. 

We recommended that family altars be set up in various homes that 
prayer be requisite in our homes and in our daily vacation Bible 
schools it might possibly interest you that a question was asked in an 
attendance of about 100, how many of those young people had grace 
at breakfast and to our surprise, there were only 2. How many had 
seen their mother and father pray, and to our surprise there were still 
the two. 

Chairman Krrauver. How many was this out of ? 

Mr. GraNperry. Out of 100 young people represented which meant 
that the reason for most of this delinquent problem is not particularly 
the youth but the father and mother. This idea of prayer, of church 
attendance, of worshjp of Christian idealism was missing out of the 98. 

So that is the problem that we have been attempting to work on 
through our department of home and family life in the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. We believe basically the youth of today is 
good. We believe if you train up a child in the way it should go, it 
will not depart from it. 

One of the reasons for this great problem as I see it, we are facing 
today, is our parents, the parents of today, fail to recognize that we 
need spiritual forces, the spiritual forces that are lacking today in our 
homes and in our lives as the cause of this dearth of juvenile work 
and juvenile activity and interest that should be generated from the 
home for if youth will only do that that the parent actually gives it 
the impetus to do as far as good and right and honesty and trust- 
worthiness is concerned. So all of the problem, we feel is at the home 
and family group type and when we can work that out if we can, we 
believe that much of this problem will be solved. 

Education is a good, one of the good avenues, the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church believes in education. 

In 1855 it founded the first college for Negro education in America, 
Wilberforce University, and this year they shall celebrate their 100th 
anniversary. Inthe South after the reconstruction, during the period 
of reconstruction there were no schools for Negroes and AME founded 
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schools throughout the South and some of them are still in existence 
today for they recognized the need of education, of freeing the mind 
of the boy and gir] that they might become leaders in a generation to 
follow and that has been the program and is still the program of the 
AME Church, 

Chairman Keravuver. You look like a very good influence among 
your people and we certainly appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Granperry. Thank you. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Senator Langer, do you have some questions? 

Senator Lancer. I would like to if you have no objection. Are you 
familiar at all with the teachings of Father Divine? 

Mr. GransBerry. No; I am not. 

Senator Lancer. That is all. 

Chairman Keravver. You are talking about the home and family 
life project of the AME Church. 

Just what is it doing? Do you have literature you send out? Do 
you form clubs and groups? 

Mr. Granperry. Yes; we have literature that is sent out, and each 
church is supposed to organize a group, and we have 13 Episcopal 
districts in the United States, and each district has a supervisor. 

Next week in Chattanooga we will go to a youth congress where 
youth from all over Tennessee will be gathered there in a youth con- 
gress of this type of work, giving them the inspiration and the 
aspiration to build a better character through Christian work. 

Chairman Keravuver. Trying to get the youth to do something in 
the way of leadership among themselves. 

Mr. GRANBERRY. Saale themselves. 

Chairman Keravver. I think that is very important. Weare grate- 
ful to you, Reverend Granberry. 

Mr. Granperry. Thank you. I am grateful to you for the oppor- 
tunity. God bless you in your investigation. 

Chairman Keravcver. Rev. L. G. Frey, the head of the department 
of missions, Baptist Convention, and Rev. Harold Gregory of the 
city mission, superintendent for the city of Nashville. 

I believe you will make your statement jointly. 

Reverend Frey, you are the head of the department of missions of 
the Tennessee Baptist Convention. 


STATEMENT OF REV. L. G. FREY, HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF MIS- 
SIONS, TENNESSEE BAPTIST CONVENTION, NASHVILLE., TENN., 
AND REV. HAROLD GREGORY, CITY MISSIONS SUPERINTENDENT 
FOR CITY OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Frey. That is right. 

Chairman Keravver. How long have you been such? 

Mr. Frey. For 7 years. 

Chairman Keravver. And Reverend Gregory, you are the head of 
the city missions, superintendent of city missions of the Southern 
Baptist Convention in the city of Nashville; is that correct? 

Mr. Grecory. That is correct. 

Chairman Keravver. Get these microphones between you here and 
talk louder. I understand you will submit a report to this committee. 

Shall we have the report printed as if read and do you want to 
say something about it orally? 
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Mr. Frey. I would like to mention just a little bit about our pro- 
gram and the details could be mentioned by Mr. Gregory. 

Chairman Keravuver. This is the report now. You are not intend- 
ing to read this report? 

Mr. Frey. That report was read this morning, that is Dr. Colson’s 
report. It just came in for the reporters. 

Chairman Kerauver. Very well. Reverend Frey, you say what- 
ever you wish to now. 

Mr. Frey. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to mention briefly 
something about what Baptists are trying to combat juvenile delin- 
quency in Tennessee. 

We have in our four large cities a program on that is not very old 
but we are trying to do something there. 

In 1952 in Knoxville, Tenn., we started a program on camping and 
probation for the juvenile work there, and on January 1, 1954, a full- 
time director was set up for the work there in that county. In Nash- 
ville we had a similar program on for the past 2 years. This is try- 
ing to lead these boys and girls into camp work and help them in that 
direction. 

And ee also has a similar program on and they have been 
working on that for the past 2 years. 

Chattanooga is working along the same direction just like we have 
at Knoxville. This is new with us but we are making some progress, 

Most of our work is, of course, on the preventive line. We have 
about 150 mission stations in the neglected and underprivileged places 
where we try to take in Sunday school preaching and help to head off 
this affair before it is developed. Mr. Gregory can take the remainder 
of the time. 

Chairman Keravver. Very well, Reverend Gregory ? 

Mr. Grecory. Thank you. Senator Kefauver, our work, while it 
deals largely with the preventive phase of the work, we have the 
usual Sunday schools, good-will centers and clubs and other sorts 
of those things locally. We had last year 62 vacation Bible schools, 
with over 4,000 boys and girls enrolled. 

Chairman Keravver. What was that, 6,000 Negro Bible? 

Mr. Grecory. Sixty-two vacation Bible schools last year for Negro 
boys and girls with over 4,000 enrolled. During the summer we will 
have that many this year and we had 70 white vacation Bible schools 
with 19,000 boy s and girls enrolled. 

We have in addition to those usual preventive measures that other 
churches set up the Christian family services employing Dr. P. B. 
Baldridge, a full-time director of this service, seeking to do some- 
thing to prevent broken homes first by premarital counseling and 
counseling with our people through the churches and this is a service 
that is open to the public. 

Then, in addition to that is the remedial phases of that service 
sending to deal directly with the homes that are being broken up. 

Then, in addition to that we have the recreation department of our 
association employing a full-time recreation director and this sum- 
mer he has only been working for 6 months in this field, and already 
this summer we have had 34 baseball teams for boys from the ages 
of 7 through 18 with some 500 engaged in that activity, not counting 
the coaches and so on. In addition to that we have had 14 softball 
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leagues with 225 enrolled and that being part of our preventive 
measure. 

But the real part of our program that we feel is practical is that 
which deals directly with the boys and girls who are already in trou- 
ble, and so since January 1 we have had a full-time director of our 
juvenile-aid ministry in the person of Mr. Jack Casey who goes 
directly to the juvenile court and working with people of our churches, 
we have 38 male councilors and 20 female councilors from our 
churches. They are people who are very carefully investigated, of 
high moral character, and then we have workshops for these councilors 
once each month to train them in the techniques of counseling, and 
they in turn receive boys or girls on probation at the discretion of the 
court, and they are boys or - girls usually of Baptist background or 
Baptist preference or of no preference at all. 

Then I might just give you a few statistics. We have dealt with 94 
boys since January 1. None attended Sunday school regularly, 40 of 
the boys attended irregularly, 54 of the boys did not attend Sunday 
school. 

At least two-thirds of the boys came from housing projects and at 
least that many boys came from broken homes as a result of separation, 
divorce or death, and then they have some provisions for the care of 
boys who are being released, boys and girls who are being released from 
our State correctional institutions and in addition to that we have had 
for 3 years a camping program for boys and girls whose names have 
been given to us from the juvenile court; we have had 175 boys benefit 
by this camping program in the past 3 years and of that 175 only 11 
have been back in the court, and 7 of that number have been sent to the 
State training and agricultural school. 

Chairman Kerrauver. You are reading from the report. Can we 
have a copy of it? 

Mr. Grecory. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. Can we file the entire report with your state- 
ment in the record ? 

Mr. Grecory. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Let the report be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Grecory. All right, sir. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4,” and is as 
follows :) 


ExHisir No. 4 
JUVENILE AID MINISTRY, SPONSORED BY THE NASHVILLE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The Baptist Juvenile Aid Ministry was voted a full-time phase of associational 
missions by the executive committee of the Nashville Baptist Association in De- 
cember of 1954, the work being initiated on a full-time basis beginning January 
1, 1955. 

The proposed plans for the remedial program were submitted to Hon. Sam 
Davis Tatum, judge of the Davidson County juvenile court, whereby mature 
Christian men and women of the local Baptist churches would be available to the 


court for counseling with boys and girls paroled to their care, and the plan was 
accepted 


MECHANICS OF PROBATION 


The director of the Baptist Juvenile Aid Ministry is in juvenile court daily, as 
a servant of the court, to confer with the probation staff relative to paroling of 
a boy or girl to a counselor, to counsel with boys and girls in detention quarters, 
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to contact pastors of local churches, counseling with parents and guardians and 
promoting attendance in Sunday school and church of the boys and girls as well 
as trying to raise the spiritual and moral standards in the home. 

If, in the opinion of the probation officer, a boy or girl would benefit from 
counseling of a Christian and request is made for the director to secure a coun- 
selor, contact is made with the nearest Baptist church to the home of the subject 
and a counselor is secured and is either at the case hearing or makes a visit to 
the home of the subject with the director, the subject and parents having been 
advised by the court of the proposed counseling assistance and what would be 
expected of both the counselor and the subject. 

The volunteer counselor follows the advice given by the probation officer as to 
the rehabilitation program, making reports as often as required as to school 
progress, church and Sunday school attendance, and related facts. 

The counselor is assigned to the subject for counseling for as long as deemed 
advisable by the court. 


BAPTIST COUNSELING STATISTICS 


Peebeier-08 tenle CRRnGNR ss oo dete oe ee amet 38 
Number of boys on parole 
re ers. ns “Wes es ee ce ele a a ee 
Number of boys dealt with since January 1 
Female counselors 
a OE a sic sca cana enchants a Mapa ac een caiber cme ear cast 

1This figure includes boys on parole and those with which the director has counseled 
with in the home and detention quarters. 

Of the above 94 boys, none attended Sunday school regular; 40 of the boys 
attended irregular ; 54 boys did not attend Sunday school. 

At last two-thirds of the boys come from housing projects and at least that 
many boys come from broken homes as a result of separation, divorce, or death. 

Naturally with the program in the seventh month, there is need of continuing 
exploration and development of a pattern whereby the ministry may be of the 
maximum benefit to the court and community and with the probation staff over- 
loaded with a heavy caseload of prehearing investigation work, there is every 
reason to believe that in furthering this ministry, many boys and girls will be 
enlisted in the Sunday school and church of their choice and be an asset to the 
church and society. 

The director hopes to, with the beginning of this school term, make regular 
visits to schools and homes in the interest of boys for the court, always striving 
to build spiritual and moral values. 


POSTCARE FOR RELEASES 


It has been found that many of the boys and girls leaving State correctional 
institutions have need of counseling and help in securing part- and full-time em- 
ployment; in fact, five boys have been released from STAS who were assisted 
by counselors in finding work. 

Future plans call for a job-placement service for these and other needy boys, 
with a committee of businessmen to meet with the boys in advance of their re- 
lease and plan for his or her return to society and to enlist the church of the 
releasee’s faith or preference in assuring a spiritual ministry. 

It should be stated that this service is at present aimed toward assisting boys 
and girls in Davidson County, Tenn., but it is hoped that the service may spread 
over the State and every effort will be made toward that end. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Theme: “I Dare You” 


At least 175 boys have benefited from 5-day camp experiences during the last 
3 years, the camps being financed by the local Baptist Churches of the Nashville 
Baptist Association. 

There has been a camp for girls for 2 years; this camp of 5 days also being 
financed in the same way. 

Counselors are men and women of the local Baptist Churches and the program 
is designed to give spiritual and moral guidance which will appeal and challenge 
those attending to a fuller, richer life as they look toward the future. 
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Of the approximate 175 who have been to camp, only 11 have been back before 
the court, with 7 of this number sent to STAS. 

The prospects for the camps are secured through the court, churches, schools, 
and the park board and by interested people aware of the program. 

The director promotes follow-up contracts with those attending camp and future 
plans call for weekly or semimonthly meetings at the YMCA when funds are 
available to assure a sustained program. 

The most gratifying results of the camps have been decisions made for Christ. 
Of the 175 boys, at least 100 have made professions of faith and have united 
with the church of his choice. 

Of the 50 girls who have attended camp, at least 30 have made decisions. 

It should be stated that the age range for the camps have been from 9 to 16 
years but future plans call for 2 camps with a division of the age groups which 
will prove more effective in every way. 


COUNSELORS’ WORKSHOPS 


Counselor workshops are held monthly which give the counselors the benefit of 
professional instruction, several students of Vanderbilt School of Psychology 
giving of their time and talent to help the counselors and the workshop is to be 
geared to a more intensive phase of counselor training in the fall when it is 
hoped that youth leaders, Sunday-school teachers, and others interested in youth, 
will attend to train for youth guidance. 


FUTURE PLANS 


1. Sunday school in detention quarters of juvenile court every Sunday morn- 
ing, this to begin Sunday, August 14. 

2. Supervised recreation for boys and girls confined in detention quarters— 
this to begin August 15, with the director in charge assisted by youth from local 
Baptist Churches. 

3. Baptist Juvenile Aid Personal Service: The WMU organizations of the 
local Baptist Churches are to assist the court in counseling with parents of 
homes broken because of court placement of a child or children of the home in 
temporary foster homes due to neglect and help to build a spiritual foundation in 
the home, paving the way for family to be reunited. 

The ladies will also be available to the court for counseling with girls, taking 
them to the local hospitals for examinatons and offering information to the court, 
this ministry to be used in any way which will carry out the aim to help mal- 
adjusted and underprivileged youth. 

4. Area meetings with boys, utilizing fathers of the boys, insofar as possible, 
so as to promote community interest and support. 

5. Entry of boys in seasonal recreational programs as promoted by the De- 
partment of Recreation of the Nashville Baptist Association. 

6. Further study and exploration of the overall program of the Baptist 
Juvenile Aid Ministry that through the youth of today may be seen a better 
world of tomorrow, built upon spirtual values. 

7. Promotion of annual soapbox derby where hundreds of boys will receive 


assistance from civic and church groups. 

Chairman Keravver. But you speak to any points you want to in it. 

Mr. Grecory. All right. And then we have had 50 girls who have 
attended our camps for girls, and we have no record of their being 
back in the courts. 

However, we are sure that some have. Of this number of 175 boys, 
100 have made professions of faith in the camps they attended and 
have united with their churches of choice, not necessarily with Baptist, 
and of the girls 30 of them have made similar choice and united with 
the church of their choice. 

Our future plans involve Sunday schools in the detention quarters, 
supervised recreation for boys and girls confined in detention quarters. 
This is to begin August 15 with a Reeder in charge. 

Baptist Juvenile Aid Personal Services, the women’s organization 
of our churches, are to assist the court in counseling with parents— 
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because of court placement of children of the home in en foster 
homes due to neglect and help to build a spiritual foundation in the 
home, paving the way for family to be reunited. 

And then area meetings with boys, utilizing fathers of the boys 
insofar as possible, so as to promote community interest and —— 

Entry of boys in seasonal recreational programs as promoted by the 
Department of Recreation of our association. 

And further study an exploration of the overall —— of the 
Baptist Juvenile Aid Ministry that through the youth of today may 
be seen a better world tomorrow built up on spiritual values and those 
are some of the things that we have set ourselves to do. 

We feel like there is something in it that other churches of all 
denominations might emulate. 

Chairman Kerauver. That is certainly a very meritorious pro- 
gram, Reverend Gregory. We thank you and Reverend Frey for 
coming and being with us. 

Mr. Grecory. The directors of these various services are here. 
They might just stand. 

Chairman Keravver. If you will introduced them. 

Mr. Greeory. Dr. P. B. Baldridge. 

Mr. Jack Casey; he is director of the Juvenile Aid Ministry. 

Chairman Keravuver. It is good to have you. 

Mr. Grecory. And Mr. Elmin Howell, director of our educational 
program among our 81 churches. 

Chairman Keravver. Is that in Davidson County? 

Mr. Grecory. No; Nashville Association. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Sam Morris has come from Little Rock, 
Ark., to be with us today and he must get away. 

Dr. Morris is the national speaker for the National Temperance 
League and we are very glad to om you with us. 

Dr. Morris? 


STATEMENT OF DR. SAM MORRIS, NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Morris. Thank you, Senator Kefauver. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Morris, you have a statement? 

Dr. Morris. Yes, sir; and for the press also. 

Senator Lancer. We have one of the real citizens in the United 
States, this gentleman here. 

Chairman Keravver. Senator Langer, suppose you introduce him. 
You have been acquainted with him a long time. 

Senator Lancer. He is just one of the real men of America. 

Chairman Kerravver. You have known of his work. We do ap- 
preciate your coming here. We know you made a sacrifice to do so 
and we are interested in your work and your attitude and your posi- 
tion. We would be glad to hear from you now. 

Dr. Morris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Sam Morris, not of Little Rock, Ark., but of San Antonio, Tex. 
Chairman Kerravver. But you came either from Arkansas or Okla- 

Loma ¢ 

Dr. Morris. Oklahoma. For 20 years I have conducted what is 
known as the Voice of Temperance broadcast with a nationwide hear- 
ing. I am the national speaker of the National Temperance Legue. 
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Our office is in Washington. I am the associate editor of America’s 
oldest prohibition newspaper, the National Voice, and I am one of the 
founders and the president of the Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance 
Co., that is a nationwide car-insurance company for nondrinking peo- 
ple. I had the happy privilege 

Senator Lancer. How many policies have you? 

Dr. Morris. We have 125,000 policyholders from coast to coast. 
We are licensed and have agents in 15 States. We write auto insur- 
ance by mail all over the United States. 

Senator Lancer. And are your rates cheaper than other rates? 

Dr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. How much? 

Dr. Morris. Well, on an average of the other companies, we start 
at about 20-percent less. We have what we call the 5 percent merit 
dividend. If you go through 1 year claim-free it is reduced 5 per- 
cent more. ‘Two years, 10 percent, 3 years, 15, 4 years, 20. 

Chairman Kerauver. Dr. Morris, don’t go into too much detail 
about that. 

Dr. Morris. That is all right, I was just trying to explain it. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Kefauver might take a policy. 

Dr. Morris. Senator Kefauver, you mentioned about me coming 
from Oklahoma. You gentlemen will be happy to know I spoke last 
night at Falls Creek Baptist Assembly at Oklahoma, to about 8,478 
teenagers and young people by record count at the assembly, traveled 
all night to get here this morning for your hearing. We are delighted 
to ac cept the invitation of your ‘committee and come and be with you 
today. 

We realize, of course, that there are many contributing factors to 
juvenile deliquency, many of them, but it is my firm opinion that the 
greatest, one single t taproot cause of juvenile delinquency in America 
today is liquor. 

The churchwomen of Texas ended their 20th annual conference by 
approving a resolution which stated in part, and I quote: 

Thousands of dealers are violating liquor-control statutes and enforcement 
officers are hampered by inadequate State laws and increased drinking among 
young people between the ages of 12 and 18 is a contributing factor to the rise of 
juvenile delinquency. 

That was published in the press of Texas as the opinion of the 
churchwomen of Texas in their 20th annual convention. 

The United Press has last fall reported a spot check that its repre- 
sentatives had made of juvenile crime in 10 of our major cities across 
the Nation; the opening sentence in that article was, and I quote: 

A good-looking boy, about 18, tanked up on beer, that is the juvenile delinquent, 
you have seen him time and time again. 

Official figures from the files of the Ada County, Idaho, Juvenile 
Court revealed that 96 percent of juvenile delinquent vases in that 
county coming before the court invo étved liquor. 

The Dallas. County grand jury last fall published its report and 
pointed out the tie-in “between liquor and juvenile delinquency when it 
declared : 


In numerous instances we have seen that juveniles and young people involved 
in crimes have a short time earlier been in beer joints, taverns, lounges, and 
honky-tonks. 
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Our paper, the National Voice, carried the lurid story of over 100 
school and college students who were arrested after a 2-night, wild 
drinking party m Laguna Beach, Calif., that would have made the 
hip-pocket flasks and bathtub-gin parties of prohibition days look 
like a Sunday school picnic. 

Last fall a bunch of teen-age boys in San Antonio, Tex.—my home- 
town, one Saturday night purchased themselves a keg of beer and held 
a wild drinking party at a scenic point after which they proceeded to 
break windows, smash in doors, and terrorize homes in the neighbor- 
hood and climaxed their depredations by attacking a man and his two 
daughters who passed by horseback riding—liquor and juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Take another example. Two or 3 months ago in Dallas, Tex., a 
group of young teen-agers held a beer-drinking ote during which 
the sons of a very prominent family, 19 years of age, was shot and 
killed—liquor and juvenile delinquency. 

A couple of months ago in San Antonio, Tex., a bunch of teen-age 
boys were drinking in a beer tavern after closing hours when one of 
them, the 17-year-old son of a minister, killed the tavern owner with a 
billiard cue. His explanation of the affair? “I don’t know why I did 
it. I was drinking.” He is now serving a 10 year sentence in the 
Huntsville, Tex. prison—liquor and juvenile delinquency. 

That’s what I am talking about, gentlemen of the committee. These 
examples could be multiplied indefinitely from all parts of the Nation. 
Our daily papers are replete with such accounts in which sex and dope 
and liquor are the principal ingredients. 

Because of so many of these tragic accounts being published in the 
daily papers $10,000 was appropriated and a scientifically, unbiased 
survey was made in Nassau County, N. Y. among 29,000 high school 
students. It was found that 90 percent of the students under 18 years 
of age drank alcoholic beverages. That survey as reported in Better 
Homes and Gardens for March 1954, further revealed that most of 
them began drinking before they were 16 years of age. Not one of 
them could legally buy a bottle of beer for personal consumption and 
yet 90 percent of them were drinkers. 

Every State in the Union prohibits the sale of beverage alcohol to 
anyone under 21 years of age. We don’t permit it for 18. These were 
16. But gentlemen of the committee, what else can you expect, let’s 
face the matter frankly, when millions of American fathers and 
mothers think they can’t spend a holiday, go on a fishing trip, cele- 
brate a birthday, observe Christmas, or entertain friends without fill- 
ing up on liquor ? 

What else can we expect when it is the policy of our Government 
and the military forces of this Nation to draft teen-aged youngsters 
from godly homes all over the Nation, place them in military camps 
surrounded by beer joints, honky-tonks, roadhouses, and stick beer 
under their noses every time they turn around inside the camps? 

What else can we expect when from one end of America to the 
other across the land, flaming billboards and brightly flashing neon 
signs luringly depict the drinking of beer, wine, and whisky? 

What else can we expect when daily newspapers and national 
magazines load our mails and newsstands carrying half-page, full- 
page and even double-page advertisements of beautiful women and 
handsome men drinking beer, wine, or whisky ? 
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Without meaning any particular offense to our local press, the 
morning paper, for example, gentlemen, on one page, “Pick up a 
six pack of half-quart cans, take home one-third more beer.” What 
is your picture there? Of young people, “Ideal for outings, Ideal 
for the home.” That was one picture that appeared in the morning 
paper. 

Let me call your attention to another one. This one is a three- 
quarter page multicolored: 


Beer at its mellow best. It is aged an extra month to perfect mellowness. 


Look at the picture there, gentlemen. A family and young people, 
and they are playing tennis in the background. Now notice the 
comment: 


Sparkling serve. One of a series of photograps from real life illustrative of 
the aspect of American good living. 

Taken at the city of Indianapolis, Ind., for a certain brewery. I 
wouldn’t name that. 

Then the last statement down here says, “It is beer at its mellow 
best ; buy it by the case.” 

Now, gentlemen, you know, and we know these are not unusual 
newspapers, it is from one end of America to another in our great 
metropolitan papers. So what can we expect? What else can we 
expect from your teen-age youth when by radio and television both 
in the open public and in the private confines of the homes they have 
dinned into their ears and flaunted before their eyes plaudits and 
glowing tributes of the popularity, pleasure, and glowing taste satis- 
faction to be derived from drinking a particular brand of alcoholic 
beverage ? 

What else can we expect when, day after day and night after night, 
baseball games, prize fights, wrestling matches, and other sporting 
events are presented by radio and television with intermingled appeals 
to buy, drink, and serve some popular brand of beer ? 

What else can we expect when attractive music, stirring dramas, 
ear-catching appeals, absorbing pictures, popular comedians, and the 
latest news events are linked over radio and TV with urgent appeals 
to buy, serve, and drink alcoholic beverages; and there is never so 
much as a hint, may I repeat it, there is never so much as a hint, that 
it is unlawful for a teen-ager to buy this beverage, much less that it 
is unwise for him to use it ? 

One-sided glamorization and glorification of the drinking of alco- 
holic beverage constantly to the youth of this country. Can we be 
amazed that it is playing the part that it is? 

Now, gentlemen, the witnesses who preceded me, made statements 
that I wish to concur in and that is that this is not just a problem of 
our legislative representatives. You can’t solve it by yourself. It is 
not the problem just of the church. It is not just the problem of edu- 
cation, but it is the problem of all of us. 

I had the happy privilege of helping to start a $7 million business 
institution of this Nation as the president and we tried to use our busi- 
ness advertising facilities to contribute to this solution of this prob- 
lem. Here is an ad that our company has published in the great 
metropolitan papers of the Nation, “No thanks, we don’t drink.” 
Trying to show the total abstinence view of the youth of America. 

I will be glad to file that with your committee. 
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My company has made a 15-minute color movie of me giving an 
address on juvenile delinquency. That film in color movie, 16 milli- 
meter, is provided free of cost to the churches and Sunday schools as 
a ane service of our company, and that is the script of the film. 

My company naturally puts me on radio, and I have here a script 
of one of my radio addresses that I gave over the 50,000-watt clear- 
channel station in Chicago WGN on the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency. We are trying and we believe that it is the solemn responsi- 
bility of the business firms of this country to lend what aid they can 
to the solution of this vexing problem of juvenile delinquency, I will 
be glad to file that and this with the committee. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let them be filed and they will be made 
exhibits. 

Dr. Morris. One other thing. We feel your committee can render 
a distinct service by helping to formulate and pass legislation which 
will stop this glamorizing, glorifying, publicizing, and promotion of 
the liquor traffic by drinking alcoholic beverages, and, Senator 
Langer, you may not remember it, but I am very happy to say that 
when your bill was being heard on Capitol Hill, I went to Washington 
and appeared as a witness in behalf of the Langer bill to outlaw such 
advertising. 

Senator Lancer. I remember it very well, Mr. Morris. You in- 
vited me to lunch and when lunch time came you were not there. 
| Laughter. | 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Morris, do you remember that ? 

Dr. Morris. I don’t remember that but I will defer to his judgment 
in the matter, but I will tell him now I will provide him with dinner 
this evening if that will make it up. 

Chairman Keravver. Let the record show you owe him a lunch. 
[Laughter.] I see the gentleman you speak of here is present. 

Dr. Morris. In regularly attending church, growing children are 
rarely criminals. I show you McAdoo out in Council Bluffs in Iowa, 
and Sam Tatum here in Tennessee. 

Chairman Kerauver. You quote Judge Tatum as saying out of 
4.800 cases coming before him only 29 of them had been regular Sun- 
day-school attendants. 

Dr. Morris. That was true at the time it was published. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Judge Tatum is going to testify. 

Dr. Morris. Fine. 

Chairman Keravver. Senator Langer, do you have some questions 
to ask? 

Senator Lancer. Do you have any extra copies? 

Dr. Morris. Yes, sir; we will be glad to provide you as many as 
you wish. We have about 15,000 printed this week. I don’t have 
them with me. But we will provide you with as many copies as you 
wish. 

Senator Lancer. I can use all of them. Send them to my office. 

Dr. Morris. I would be delighted to. 

Chairman Keravuver. We want to file these as exhibits here. 

Senator Lancer. How does your organization differ from that of 
Mr. Choate? 

Dr. Morris. Are you speaking now of my insurance company or Na- 
tional Temperance League? 

Senator Lancer. National Temperance League. 
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Dr. Morris. The National Temperance League of which I am a 
national speaker is a nonpartisan organization with State leagues in 
43 of the States and they take no political stand for one party or the 
other but on individuals who they feel take the proper stand on the 
liquor question. Now the national political party is a political party 
just like the Democratic and Republican Parties and they get out 
there, get their candidates under the Prohibition Party. So that is 
the difference. It is a political party while the league is a ees 
san organization working for temperance and helping the legislative 
work. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravver. What does your record show; is drinking in- 
creasing among juveniles? 

Dr. Morris. I would say, Senator Kefauver, that it is, basing it 
upon two reasons. In the first place, drinking, as such, across the 
Nation, has increased from approximately 8 gallons per person, the 
first full year of repeal which was 1934, to nearly 20 gallons per per- 
son across America and what would be true of the overali drinking 
picture, I think would be true of the juvenile phase of the picture, 
and the other reason why 

Chairman Keravuver. Let’s see if I understand your figure. You 
say the average now is 20 gallons? 

Dr. Morris. Almost 20 gallons per person, beer, wine, and whisky, 
that is per capita consumption. 

Chairman Keravuver. Are you talking about 165 million persons? 

Dr. Morris. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravver. And this is beer, wine, and whisky, 20 gal- 
lons for every person in the United States? 

Dr. Morris. Yes, sir. The total figures, I will have to give these 
approximately, about 150 million gallons of wine, 200 million gallons 
of distilled spirits, 2,500 million gallons of beer are consumed annual- 
ly in America now. 

Chairman Krravuver. What was the amount right after the repeal ? 

Dr. Morris. The first full year of repeal, in 1934, according to the 
Internal Revenue record it was just a fair shade over 8 gallons per 
person, according to figures supplied by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. 

Chairman Keravver. What was it, say, 10 years ago? 

Dr. Morrts. It was, well it jumped up high pretty fast. I think 
it was about 18 gallons, I don’t recall 10 years ago. It has not in- 
creased so rapidly in the last few years. 

Chairman Kerauver. Has the large increase been in beer, wine, or 
hard spirits ? 

Dr. Morris. The largest part of the increase of course has been in 
beer. 

Chairman Keravuver. We thank you very much, Dr. Morris. 

Senator Lancer. What do you think about the prohibition law ? 

Dr. Morris. Sir, I am for it a hundred percent. I would like to see 
it come back. I am for national prohibition, statewide prohibition, 
local option prohibition, prohibition externally, internally and eter- 
nally. You say the 18th amendment, it did not solve all the problems 
but it certainly helped the situation. The crime situation which was 
attributed to the 18th amendment could never be worse than now. 
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If you will pardon me just a moment, I think I have, 1 can quote, 
from our chairman on that situation. 

Here is a copy of an address that I gave over NBC last year. 

Senator Lancer. Can you get some extra copies of that too? 

Dr. Morris. I can give you ‘all you want, sir. I will have to order 
this. You will be interested to know I fought for 20 years, you will 
remember when I was before the committee to try to get the radio 
stations and networks to sell our people time to present these views 
from our side of the questions and radio stations and networks for 
nearly 20 years absolutely refused to sell us a dime’s worth of time 
when they were selling time to the beer and wine interests to adver- 
tise and glamorize it. We held hearings before the FCC, we went 
to Congressmen and Senators about it. 

Last year, a little over a year ago now, a year ago in May, we 
had a hearing, the Bryson bill before the House, and I presented this 
matter to them, and the Congressmen really went after the networks 
and so they have been kind enough to sell us time since and for the 
first time in 20 years of repeal, last December the 7th I was able to 
buy at regular commercial rates a broadcast over NBC from coast to 
coast to talk about the dry side of the liquor question. 

I gave this address. We received over 25,000 letters and cards 
requesting copies of it, I guess a half million of them have been 
distributed so I will be glad to supply you with what you want. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Morris, you will be glad to know Senator 
Magnuson, chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee has set the first week in January for the hearing on my bill. 

Dr. Morris. Fine, the first week in January next year. 

Senator Lancer. You had better save about 30 days. 

Dr. Morris. I will be there. 

Senator Lancer. Save 30 days. 

Dr. Morris. I am always happy, Senator Langer, and Senator 
Kefauver, to lend any aid that I can to our legislators, either in State 

capitals or in the National Capital. The Governor of Oklahoma and 

I spoke together on a platform Sunday a week ago in a situation. 
Here is the refer ence, Senator Kefauver, starts at paragraph 4, page 
163: 


CRIME IN AMERICA 


Our own investigation established that all the major distilleries and certain 
large breweries have granted franchises to hoodlums, including some in the top 
ranks of organized crime. 

Unless you want to discuss it, I don’t think it is wise right here to 
discuss the national prohibition question. 

Senator Langer. Of course, you see we have got to adjourn before 
6 o’clock. 

Dr. Morris. That is right and that is a long discussion. But with- 
out any hesitancy I say that it is a wonderful | piece of legislation, and 
if properly enforced, I point out that I think the trouble lay in the 
appointing a big distiller to have charge of the enforcement of it and 
I would not expect a big distiller to enforce a prohibition law that 
put him out of business. 

Senator Lancer. Could I have one of those? 

Dr. Morris. Yes, sir; I will get you as many as we have in the office. 

67760—55-—6 
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Chairman Keravver. In fairness I think we should say that we did 
find that criminal elements had gotten into the liquor business pretty 
heavily. I think they got out, they have gotten them out some, but 
no doubt there are still some. 

Dr. Morris. I would like to say, Senator Kefauver, as one of the 
temperance leaders of America, we appreciate beyond words the won- 
derful work that your crime-investigating committee did in those 
series of investigations across this country. I think you materially 
helped the situation by focusing the spotlight on the situation that 
was prevailing in our Nation. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much. 

We appreciate your taking time out and coming and being with us. 

Dr. Morris. Thank you; I appreciate the privilege. 

Chairman Keravuver. Glad to see you. 

Before we go to our witnesses in government, we have one further 
religious witness who was supposed to have testified this morning but 
unavoidably he could not be here, and then after Father Eiseman we 
well have a short, very short, recess, and then we hope we can hear 
some of our good witnesses from government who have been waiting 
here patiently all afternoon. 

Father Eiseman, you come around. Father F. W. Eiseman, pastor 
of the Holy Rosary Church. 

Father E1seman. Church of the Holy Rosary. 

Chairman Kerauver. Donelson, Tenn. Good, it is good to see you. 


STATEMENT OF REV. FATHER F. W. EISEMAN, PASTOR, CHURCH 
OF THE HOLY ROSARY, DONELSON, TENN. 


Father E1seman. It is good to see you. 

Chairman Keravuver. We will be glad to have your statement, your 
advice and counsel. 

Father Erseman. I don’t have a prepared statement and as you 
say you are running overtime so I am going to take just a very short 
time to make a statement or two. 

I have been an ordained priest for 15 years and during that entire 
time I have associated with young people. I have taught at Father 
Ryan High School as a professor, during that entire period, have 
been director of Camp Merrymount and director of St. Mary’s Or- 

hanage here in town and for 4 years I was a Catholic chaplain at the 
State penitentiary so I have seen a lot of young people and thank God 
I can say and I am sure we are all aware of it, that juvenile delinquency 
is still a very minor thing in regard to the total population. 

Here in Nashville I think we should be very proud that we have 
very little juvenile delinquency and I am confident that that is because 
Nashville is a city of churchgoing people. 

Most of the young people here in Nashville attend some church, 
and I am sure this statement has been made here many times today 
and I am sure it is true, that boys and girls who have religion in their 
homes, and who attend Sunday schools and attend churches are not 
the problems that we are concerned with in violations of the law. 

It has been my happy privilege in Father Ryan High School in 
teaching 2,000 boys that only 1 of these boys ever came into a brush 
with the law and I am sure that same situation is true in most of the 
schools here in Nashville. And I think the church people here in 
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Nashville should be encouraged to keep up their good work, and I 
am sure that if we have as many churchgoing people in every city 
of the country as we have here in Nashville juvenile delinquency 
would not be the problem that it is today. 

That is about all I have to say, Senator. 

Chairman Keravver. Senator Langer, do you wish to ask Father 
Eiseman any questions? 

Senator Lancer. Do you think Nashville is better than the average 
city in Tennessee ? ; 

Father E1seman. In my experience it has been. I have come into 
contact with all different groups here in town and I have found in 
most groups there is very, very little juvenile delinquency. Of course, 
when it is a case, it is put in the papers and it is magnified and of course 
people think it is a real problem. a 

Ceatnean Keravuver. You mean by virture of the fact it is the 
State capitol, is that one reason or are the newspapers here just making 
big news about it? 

Father E1seman. No; I think that is true everywhere, Senator. I 
think that crime is something that most newspapers like to feature. 
They will pass over all the good points. 

Chiteaee Keravver. In other words like us politicians when we do 
good things we are very rarely admired for it, we make a few 
mistakes 

Father E1seman. That is exactly right. You know that is true. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, Father, your statement that kids who 
have some church activity are not—you don’t find any of them get- 
ting into trouble or becoming delinquents, that is true, everybody 
tells us that and we know that is true. But isn’t the problem getting 
a lot of kids into some church activity who are not there already ? 

Father Erseman. That certainly is true. 

Chairman Kerauver. What do you do about that? 

Father Erseman. Well, I think in my observation, Senator, that 
the home is the contributing factor. I think it is almost impossible to 
take a boy or a girl and get him interested in a church and have him 
go to church if he sees neglect on the part of the parents. If he sees 
his father and mother staying away from church Sunday after Sunday 
and month after month, if he sees them violate the law of God and the 
law of the country, the law of the State, because they feel that if they 
can get by with anything why it is all right, they do not owe a higher 
allegiance to God, it is very difficult in a case like that. But I think 
if you can get the parents to cooperate in the problem and then get 
them to come to church, and interested in religion then you can bring 
the children in. 

Senator Lanoer. You said you had been a chaplain in the State 
penitentiary. 

Father E1seman. For 4 years; yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Would you tell us what in your opinion was the 
primary cause for people going to a penitentiary ? 

Father Etseman. Well, of course, here in Tennessee, I imagine it 
might vary in different places, we have violence against property, 
theft, robbery, and acts of violence, of course, murder, and rape. 


Senator Lancer. Would you say liquor had considerable to do with 
it! 
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Father Erseman. In some cases definitely yes, I think so. In a lot 
of cases like a man passing bad checks and things like that, that would 
not necessarily be the situation. I think undoubtedly where young 
people do drink to excess, that there is more likelihood that they would 
commit a crime of violence than if they had not been drinking. But 
as I said before, many of the men I came in contact with in the 
penitentiary had never attended church, had never been to a Sunday 
school and many of them in prison found God, and they accepted some 
religion, and I am sure that when they left prison, I know I hear 
from them, it has been several years since I have been there but I still 
hear from some of the men who attended church for the first time 
while I was there and still attend church and they are living now 
good upright, useful lives, and I am sure they are a credit to the 
community. 

I think a man can overcome his past. But I am sure in many cases 
that whisky and drinking of course contributed to that but I would 
like to disagree with the previous speaker, I certainly don’t think 
prohibition would be a solution to it. I don’t think the American peo- 
ple can be legislated to on the matter of drinking. It is going to have 
to be a matter of education, and not legislation, and I think we all 
found that out from experience with the 18th amendment. 

Chairman Keravuver. Father Eiseman, we certainly thank you for 
your contribution, for coming here. 

Father Erseman. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. It is good to see you again. 

We have received a comprehensive statement and report by Rev. 
C, Glenn Mingledorff, Methodist Board of Education, which will be, 
he asks us Just to have his statement put in the record. It will be 
ordered to be printed in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rev. C. GLENN MINGLEDORFF, METHODIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 


It is a pleasure for me to represent the youth department of the General Board 
of Education of the Methodist Church and to tell you some of the things the 
Methodist Church is doing to prevent juvenile delinquency. Though our head- 
quarters is in Nashville, our work extends throughout the United States, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, and Alaska. 

Our work is of a preventive rather than a curative nature. Methodist youth 
are organized into what is called the Methodist Youth Fellowship. Any young 
person who attends a Methodist church can be a member of this fellowship. 
Although all young people between the ages of 12 and 23 are members, these 
are divided into junior high, senior high, and posthigh (or older youth) fellow- 
ships. 

The general board of education through its editorial division provides lesson 
materials to be studied in Sunday morning and Sunday evening sessions. The 
youth department, of which I am a part, provides other materials for a com- 
prehensive program of activities planned for the development and guidance of 
young people. Twelve staff members devote full. time to the development of 
this program, and other members of the board of education give full cooperation. 

Just now we are in the midst of what we call a youth emphasis. This began 
out of the concern of thousands of youth leaders and adult workers with youth 
across the church. In 1952 a memorial was sent to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Church asking that a special emphasis be placed during the 
quadrennium 1952-56 upon developing, improving, and extending the youth pro- 
gram of the Methodist church and upon reaching increased numbers of youth 
for the Christian life and membership in the church. 

The general conference declared such an emphasis and for the past 3 years our 
youth department has been actively concerned in ways we can strengthen faith, 
improve the Methodist Youth Fellowship, and win more youth to Christ. 
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As a part of our call to strengthen faith, we have begun what we call a 
Lenten reading project, whereby Methodist youth are encouraged to study books 
specially prepared and made available to them at a very low price. Our first 
Lenten reading book was I Believe, stressing the basic beliefs of a Christian. 
Our first printing was 50,000 copies, and the demand for the book caused three 
more printings making a total of 115,000 copies. This tells us of the hunger of 
our young people for a better understanding and grasp of the Christian faith. 
Our next book was I Belong—to the Church. Again the use of the book was a 
very pleasant surprise and 111,000 copies have thus far been sold. We now 
plan a book I Follow, based on the life of Christ for the next Lenten season, 
and we expect that the distribution of the book will equal if not exceed that of 
the other books. 

In working to improve the Methodist Youth Fellowship, we find that a major 
need is for consecrated, trained adults. For the past year we have laid special 
emphasis on recruiting and training adults who will work with young people 
in their local churches. A committee of leaders in youth work from all over 
the country met in Nashviile to plan ways of reaching adult workers, and from 
this meeting came the idea for pastors’ seminars where over 15,000 pastors have 
met by districts to study the youth situation in their own communities and 
churches under the leadership of the district superintendents. A copy of the 
questionnaire that was sent to each pastor, completed by him, and returned to 
the district superintendent for compilation and use at the seminar is attached 
to this report. These seminars were followed by a series of meetings on various 
levels all over the United States to give motivation and training to lay adult 
workers with youth. 

To win more youth to Christ, a program of personal evangelism has been 
launched. In the last 2 years more than 100,000 new members have been added 
to the Methodist Youth Fellowship. This gain is in sharp contrast to the loss 
of 23,000 youth over a 5-year period. Never before in the history of our church 
has there been such a significant gain in youth membership. 

While the staff has given major attention to the youth emphasis for the past 
3 years, the most important part of our work as a staff is in giving leadership 
to the regular ongoing program of youth work which reaches into Methodist 
churches everywhere. 

One of our most exciting opportunities for Christian teaching lies in church 
camping. We are proud of the fact that last year there were 549 Methodist 
camps for boys and girls reaching a total of 52,480 youth, with 9,671 adult staff 
members. Last summer a regional camp for adult leaders sponsored by the 
American Camping Association was held here at our local Camp Dogwood and 
a2 member of the youth department staff gave leadership. Each year we give 
scholarships to national camp which is set up to train leaders for camps over 
the country. 

Although the youth department is concerned with camping as a part of our 
program for Methodist youth, the general board of education has also employed 
a camp consultant, Miss Elizabeth Brown, who devotes full time to the promo- 
tion of camping in Christian education. She cooperates with the American 
Camping Association, the National Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
the Outdoor Education Association, and other agencies concerned with camp- 
ing. Scarritt College in Nashville, a Methodist institution, has a course for 
training camp leaders called camping and Christian education. We are working 
toward the establishment of year-around camping programs, and expansion to 
include adults and family groups because we feel that church camping offers 
an opportunity for living Christianity. 

Another phase of our program for Methodist youth includes help in choosing a 
vocation. We prepare books on vocational choices and give leadership in counsel- 
ing young people in their choice of vocations. We feel that this is most impor- 
tant, since the young person who knows where he is going is not so apt to be led 
into the bypaths of delinquency. 

Local groups are urged to hold vocations clinics, and help is given from 
our office in setting up and conducting such enterprises. 

For many years the Methodist Church has been concerned with providing 
wholesome recreation, The Christian use of leisure time is vital to young peo- 
ple. We cooperate in holding recreation workshops over the country each year 
to train adult leaders and key young people, and we have published many books 
in the field of recreation. Our department has a quarterly publication, Leisure, 
which carries to workers over the country new ideas in recreation. 
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Our summer program embraces many areas other than camping. Since young 
people are in school in winter, the church program must be largely concentrated 
in the summer months. 

One of our major thrusts in the summer program for boys and girls is the 
vacation church school. Statistics for 1955 are not available, but in 1954, 
1,171,142 boys and girls attended Methodist vacation church schools. 

What we call an institute and assembly program for senior high and posthigh 
youth reaches around 30,000 senior highs and older youth each summer with 
opportunities for Christian fellowship and training. 

College youth are invited to take part in work camps and the caravan pro- 
gram. Last year we extended our caravan program to include two teams 
specifically trained to present the use of religious drama as a means of Chris- 
tian education. The caravan movement itself is worthy of comment. For the 
past 16 years, teams made up of 4 young people and 1 adult counselor have 
been giving a summer of volunteer service to small churches. These young people 
are recruited from colleges and are given intensive training before going out 
as teams. Forty-four teams were in the field this summer. Some of them are 
still at work, but most of them completed their service last week. When the 
15 teams which trained here in Nashville at Scarritt College were here, a 
newspaper reporter covering the training center remarked that this is an 
answer to juvenile delinquency. 

We are amazed at the serious concern manifested by youth about the use of 
alcoholic beverages. For the past 3 years we have cooperated with the Method- 
ist Board of Temperance in conducting a youth school of alcohol and studies 
each summer. Interest has grown each year, and the questions submitted by 
young people in the study just mentioned indicate that we need to do much 
more in this area. 

The Methodist Church also cooperates with other youth-serving agencies. 
Over 9,000 Boy Scout units are now organized in Methodist Churches. Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, 4-H Clubs, and similar groups work hand-in-hand with 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

We must keep in mind that the Methodist Youth Fellowship is not an organi- 
zation directed from the board of education; it is an organization of youth 
themselves. Next week Methodist young people from the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship and the Methodist Student Movement will hold their annual meeting, 
known as the National Conference of Methodist Youth. These youth, from 
every annual conference in the Methodist Church, elect a president who works 
here in Nashville on the staff of Concern, the news magazine of Methodist 
youth. They elect, too, two adult leaders, known as projects secretaries, who 
serve as members of the youth department staff and help guide the overall 
program of youth work. The National Conference of Methodist Youth repre- 
sents 1,400,000 young people. These young people are keenly aware of the 
problems they face today, and their news magazine reflects their creative 
thinking. Representatives from the annual conferences attend the annual 
meeting of the national conference, but every 4 years they hold a convocation 
of Methodist youth which may be attended by any young person over 15 years 
of age. 

This is a convocation year, and August 22 they will convene at Purdue Uni- 
versity with 4,000 young people and 1,000 adult leaders of youth. They have 
chosen for their theme Our Christian Witness in a World of Struggle. To 
develop their program, they began with questions most young people are asking. 
College and high-school youth throughout the Methodist Youth Fellowship were 
asked to submit what they considered the most vital questions facing them 
today. We think it is most significant that they are concerned about the nature 
of God, the meaning of the church, the moral implications of military service, 
personal morality, the choice of a vocation, and relationships with other people. 

The recent emphasis on the youth program in the Methodist Church has 
awakened the whole church to the needs of all youth in the community. Our 
church is more aware and more sensitive to the needs of youth than ever before. 
We are confident the youth emphasis will lead to a continued concern for youth 
throughout the church and the Nation. 


Chairman Keravver. We will have a 5-minute recess and then we 
will proceed for a while. 
(Short recess. ) 
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Chairman Keravver. Rev. Pickens Johnson, minister of the Meth- 
odist Church, Hendersonville, Tenn., is here representing Bishop Short 
who will be unable to appear at the hearings. 

Reverend Johnson, we are mighty glad to have you here and it is 
good to see you again. We want to note for the record you have been 
here all day and we appreciate your work out at Hendersonville and 
you tell Bishop Short we are glad that you came here to represent 
him. 

Ladies and gentlemen we have been honored with the presence of 
a number of distinguished officials of government this afternoon. We 
thought that before this time most of them could have been heard. 
I would like to ask the ones who would find it convenient to come 
back in the morning, we will start in the morning at 9:30, and we 
are going to have a short statement this afternoon from Judge Briley. 
Judge Tatum has been here all day, and Judge Tatum, what is your 
situation, can you return in the morning? 

Judge Tatum. In deference to these who are from out of the county 
I will be happy to come back tomorrow and let these people testify 
and go on their way. 

Chairman Kerauver. We will appreciate that, Judge Tatum. 

Judge Tatum. Fine. 

Chairman Kreravuver. We do have some witnesses who are from out 
of town; Sheriff Cartwright has agreed to come back in the morning, 
and District Attorney General Carlton Loser said he would come 
in the morning, that that was all right with him. 

Charles Norman, Federal probation officer at Nashville, he can 
come in the morning. 

We have been glad to have Mrs. Christine Reynolds with us this 
afternoon. Commissioner Reynolds, how is your situation ? 

Mrs. Reynotps. Well, it is pretty bad, Senator Kefauver, because 
before I knew about this meeting I had planned for a group of 
people to come here for 2 days and they are here today and tomor- 
row and I was able to get away this afternoon. 

Chairman Krravver. We will have you testify this afternoon then. 

We have Judge Howard Bozeman who is chairman of the State 
youth guidance commission and will represent Governor Clements 
and _ has got to go back to Knoxville tonight, so we want him to 
testify. 

My friend Allen Dobson, president of Youth, Inc., he is not here 
so he will testify in the morning. 

Judge Briley, you come around. I don’t know if you have met 
Senator Langer or not. 

Judge Britey. I did. 

Chairman Keravver. Judge Beverly Briley, Senator Langer, is one 
of our outstanding county judges. He has done a fine job here in 
Davidson County, he is an enlightened public official and he has co- 
operated, he and his other county officials, with the staff of our com- 
mittee in setting up this hearing, helping us with it. We will be glad 
to hear from you, Judge. We thank you for coming. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BEVERLY BRILEY, COUNTY JUDGE, 
DAVIDSON COUNTY, TENN. 


Judge Brizey. Thank you, Senator, I appreciate the opportunity. 
My testimony with reference to the matter of juvenile delinquency 
actually goes back before the time I was a public officer, in public 
service. In 1926, as a youngster, I joined a Boy Scout troop in my 
section of town, northeast Nashville, and after I was in college I 
took an active part in the leadership in various parts of town. Out 
at the Tennessee Industrial School as it was then known and helped 
to form groups out there. Also worked out at Jordania with the 
scouting program. My Sunday School class at the present time con- 
ducts a Sunday School class out there. So my work with young peo- 
ple has gone on over a long number of years, and I hear a lot and have 
for many years heard a lot about juvenile delinquency and many peo- 
ple deplore it but I think sometimes basically if they used some of the 
efforts of deploring it to set down and make an analysis of what the 
trouble is, and what can be done about it, that we would have done a 
better job than we have done there in the past. 

I think what this committee is doing is excellent, because it will focus 
a spotlight on the neglects of the past and I am hoping that our people 
individually and collectively will do something about it. 

From my observation juvenile delinquency as we normally term the 
problem goes about over the fact we have forgotten a lot of things 
about our own youth. 

Usually we as adults do things we have motives and reasons for the 
various things that we do. I can speak more as a boy for boys than 
I can for the girls, but I am sure the same thing is true with them. 

Boys just like to do things sometimes just for the heck of doing them. 
They always like to be challenged with accomplishing things. Fortu- 
nately in most of our homes, in our churches and I was much impressed 
with the statements of our preacher friends who testified here earlier, 
that there are few of those boys and girls and young people who get 
into trouble. But unfortunately there are, and it is a small group, in 
thinking of the whole population, the homes are not furnishing the 
kind of guidance and occupying those energies that young people have. 

We who are in government, will not be able to replace that, and no 
matter what we do, you could establish institutions and other type of 
thing and you cannot reach and replace the demands of those homes. 

Even in the good homes and certainly where there are no homes, 
young people need someone to guide them because they are going to do 
things. We have forgotten how much energy young people have. 

In my work and I conscientiously went about it because I felt it did 
have something to offer, has been through the Boy Scout program 
and it has been in my opinion, a very strong factor in keeping a lot of 
young people engaged and occupied in the better things and kept them 
out of some of the troubles and winding up as delinquents. 

At the present time I am president of the Hermitage district of Boy 
Scouts for this middle Tennessee council at the present time. 

In this group here at the present time we have some 21,153 scouts. 

Chairman Keravver. Is that 21,153 in what group? 

Judge Britey. That is Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, Explorer Scouts, 
and adults. 
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Chairman Keravver. You call that Jefferson district ? 

Judge Britey. Hermitage district. 

Chairman Keravuver. What does that comprise ? 

Judge Brirey. It is the northeastern section of Davidson County. 

Chairman Keravver. That is a fine number for that section. 

Judge Brrny. We have aoe million men, women and boys in this 
Boy Scout program over this Nation. About a million of those are 
men and women so you can say it takes an adult leader for about every 
214. Now they may not be doing too much work but they are con- 
tributing just a little bit of their time. 

I think the breakdown has been in the absence of voluntary leader- 
ship of adults. Government and governmental appropriations as of 
themselves are not going to be able to solve it. It is going to go back to 
an individual concern of our people over helping guide these young 
people. 

Asa Scout I talked to my scoutmaster about things I didn’t talk to 
my father about. As a scoutmaster I had many young people talk to 
me who would not talk with their fathers as they did “with me, I was 
able to help them. Many times they did not have someone in the fam- 
ily that they had any respect for that they could talk to, and I think 
that the voluntary leadership of adults is the thing that is most needed 
and if that thing can be given and brought strongly to the attention of 
people who are . willing “and well-intentioned about this matter that 
something can be done. 

About the only thing—— 

Chairman Krravver. You mean more people giving of themselves ? 

Judge Britey. That’s right, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. A lot of people feel that giving money is all 
that is necessary to be done. Of course, money is necessary. But kids 
need personal attention and interest of grownups themselves. 

Judge Britey. More valuable than money. In the Scout program 
nationally and Tennessee happens to have the national average, there 
are $12 spent for the Scout in each program for the Scouts in Ten- 
nessee today, and that also happens to be the national average. 
Twelve dollars is an unimportant thing in the sense of the word be- 
cause the leadership hours is the important thing. I think scouting 
has reached probabyl further than most other programs. As govern- 
ment, about the only other thing we can do is deal with the institu- 
tional problem. I think that has been one place that we have had a 
great deal of neglect. 

Our institutions the children have not been classified properly to be 
sure that they are in the right kind of institution to fit the need of their 
particular situation, and I am not too sure that the training they re- 
ceive there has been adequate. They are one of the things that govern- 
ment can do about it. But we cannot replace the homes, but we need to 
focus the attention of individuals, in my opinion, on the problem and 
how it can be solved rather than sitting around and deploring it. 

Too many of us are prone to deplore and not constructively attempt 
to do something about it. 

I understand that Jordonia cost about $1,200 a year for each boy 
out there, and the Scout program and most of these other youth pro- 
grams don’t want taxation, they simply want voluntary help. If you 
get enough interested : adults to spend some time they will spend a little 
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bit of money, you never have to worry about that part of it and the 
money is a minor situation comparatively. 

In my opinion, in working with these young people particularly in 
the areas that I sometimes want to call them less-chance areas, areas 
where these homes normally exist, where people don’t take an interest 
in their young people and give them the right kind of guidance, some 
adult leadership from other areas should go into those places. 

They are things that government can’t do. I mean paid profes- 
sional people. I think in all the Scouting programs there are only 
about 2,900 paid professional personnel all over America in the Boy 
Scout program and yet it has 314 million volunteers and Scouts in the 
program. 

So I think there need to be an awakening on the part of our people 
of their individual responsibility of doing those things, and govern- 
mentalwise, we must do something about those youths who go beyond 
that type of thing and who are in need of the right kind of institu- 
tional care. 

As a government we can do those things. Then once we get beyond 
that there is a third factor that I see that we can adequately deal with, 
I don’t think necessarily it needs to be much change in law. I think 
the enforcement and the methods of enforcement might be more ade- 
quately analyzed. 

Where adults are neglecting to spend a little bit, there are many 
adults who have found they can make money out of the energies of 
young people, and that is where your crimes and your troubles really 
come in in an organized way. 

But that is merely a matter of law enforcement, and in my opinion 
is one of the things that could be easily corrected. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Judge Briley. Sena- 
tor Langer, do you wish to ask any questions ? 

Senator Lancer. Thank you, Judge. 

Chairman Kerravver. It is so good to have you with us, Beverly. 

Three fine ladies came over to tell us what they were doing in con- 
nection with efforts against crime and horror comic books from Knox- 
ville and I understand you ladies can stay over until morning. 

Commissioner Reynolds, we want you to come around and visit 
with us now. 

Senator Lancer. Are you a city commissioner ? 

Mrs. Reynoips. No; whole State. 

Senator Lancer. Are you elected or appointed? 

Mrs. Reynoitps. Appointed. 

Chairman Keravuver. Our witness now is Hon. Christine Reynolds, 
commissioner of public welfare of the State of Tennessee, and I 
want to say on my own observation I think Commissioner Reynolds 
has been doing a fine job with her department, and she has given it 
a lot of enthusiasm and intelligent direction, and we are glad to have 
you with us, Commissioner Reynolds. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHRISTINE C. REYNOLDS, COMMISSIONER, 
TENNESSEE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


_ Mrs. Reynoups. Thank you, sir. I have a prepared statement, if 
it is permissible. 
Senator Lancer. Will you give us your background ? 
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Mrs. Reynoups. Yes; I was a former regional director of the State 
welfare department for 5 years in west Tennessee. 

Senator Lancer. I don’t think they can hear you in the back of the 
room. 

Mrs. Reynotps. I was regional director of the Semen of public 
welfare for 5 years in west Tennessee. I supervised 10 counties from 
1939 to 1944. At that time I resigned, and since that time I have 
been associated with my husband in private business. I have been a 
member of various organizations that have worked for community 
betterment through the years. 

In 1953 I became commissioner of public welfare in Tennessee. 

Senator Lancer. What is the nature of that private business your 
husband and you are in? 

Mrs. Reynoups. General insurance and real estate. 

Chairman Krrauver. Commissioner Reynolds, do you have a state- 
ment? Do you have some copies? 

Mrs. Reynoups. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Kerauver. You can either read your statement or you can 
file it and treat it as read and tell us about it orally, whichever you 
would rather do. 

Mrs. Reynotps. I would prefer to read it, and if you wish to stop 
me for questions, do so. 

Chairman Keravuver. All right. 

Mrs. Reynoups. The department of public welfare administers the 
Federal grant-in-aid adiheuniaunie and child-welfare programs. 

The primary aim of these programs is to enable families to preserve 
normal family living, which is fundamental to the development of 
healthy personalities and physical stamina in children. This we 
believe to be basic in the prevention and treatment of delinquency. 

The aid-to-dependent-children program provides economic support 
to enable parents and relatives to care for their children at home when 
one or both parents are absent or disabled. 

A nationwide unresolved problem in all assistance programs is 
how to strengthen family relationships in the face of adversity and 
not to weaken the will to self-maintenance. 

Financially, the problem that creates constant pressure upon staff 
is to provide ccaealh assistance to enable families to sustain a stand- 
ard of living compatible with decency and health, yet to keep the 
financial costs within bounds which the great mass of self-supporting 
citizens are willing to pay for through taxes. 

The child-welfare program consists of a number of protective serv- 
ices which are delegated to the department of public welfare by 
statute. Briefly, these are: 

1. The development of standards and the licensing of child-caring 
institutions and child-placing agencies, maternity homes, day-care 
centers, and independent boarding homes. (First licensing act 
enacted in 1917; a new statute enacted in 1953.) 

2. Child-welfare services (casework) to children who are depend- 
ent, neglected, and in danger of becoming delinquent, especially chil- 
dren of illegitimate birth and those who are in need of adoption. 
This includes protective, remedial, and counseling services to chil- 
dren and their parents, and the development and supervision of 
foster-family homes. 
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3. Acceptance of guardianship of children upon voluntary relin- 
quishment by parents who are unable to provide suitable care and 
training and through court order. 

4. Social studies and reports to the courts on all adoption petitions 
referred by the courts where placement of the child has not been 
made by a licensed voluntary child-placing agency. 

5. Social studies and/or review of all referrals relating to the inter- 
state placement of children to insure that proper provision is being 
made for the welfare of the child and to fix responsibility for con- 
tinuity of legal guardianship responsibility. 

6. Social studies upon request of the juvenile judges who do not 
have social workers attached to the court—and that is true in 91 rural 
counties—who are being considered for placement in the Tennessee 
Preparatory School. 

7. Social studies and recommendations are also made upon request 
of juvenile judges in rural counties for children reported to be de- 
pendent, neglected, abandoned, or charged with delinquency. 

8. Casework service and assistance in planning for medical and 
maternity care and care of the children of youthful unmarried 
mothers. This often entails cooperative service with voluntary 
agencies and maternity homes. 

9. Social studies of applicants who desire to adopt children and 
of foster-home applicants who wish to offer temporary care to children 
on‘a boarding basis. 

10. Cooperative service with the schools and health agencies in help- 
ing families and children to utilize educational opportunities appro- 
priate to the capacity of the child and to obtain corrective medical care 
when needed. 

11. Service to former wards of the Tennessee Children’s Home 
Society now closed. 

A few extracts from child welfare workers’ reports indicate some- 
thing of the variety of needs and services: 

One family of seven children living with physically handicapped mother re- 
united with the more adequate father who during the period of service to the 
family was employed away from home. The family was held together until the 


father could realize their need for him as well as his own need to be with his 
family. 


Service given to a 17-year-old delinquent boy and to the in-laws providing care. 
This boy was described as a delinquent since the age of 9. He was helped to 
adjust to the family who offered security to him during a trying transition from 
institutional care to return to his mother’s home. This boy was helped to face 
realistically and change his attitude toward the conflict between his separated 
parents. He is now employed and has given no further trouble. 


A mother of 2 children, under 21 years of age, estranged from her first husband. 
through casework service and an aid to dependent children grant, was helped 
to resolve her conflict over her marital difficulties with the result that she 
secured a divorce from her first husband which enabled her to marry the father 
of her second child who is now caring for the family. The previous periodic 
neglect of the children has cleared up. 


Increased referrals from the juvenile judge and police were reported 
by a number of counties from January to June 1955, 


Two children referred by the juvenile court were reunited with the mother 
and stepfather as soon as they were able to provide suitable care for the children. 
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Social studies and vacation plans were made among relatives in 
home communities for a number of children upon request of the Ten- 
nessee Preparatory School. 

Other reports indicate a number of adoptive placements where two 
children from the same family have been placed together instead of 
separated. 

Teen-age unmarried mothers were sometimes cared for in foster 
boarding homes and sometimes in maternity homes pending birth of 
the child. After the child was placed, service was continued to help 
the mother arrange for further education, training, or employment. 
Several unmarried mothers decided to keep their babies. 

One county reported successful adoptive placements for 9 children 
ranging in age from 3 to 9 years. 

A number of reports indicated cooperation with local churches in 
developing community secreation programs. 

Several counties reported service and medical treatment of children 
presenting special problems due to epilepsy. 

Foster boarding care was provided for several children in different 
counties who had rheumatic fever and could not receive proper care 
at home. 

One urban county reported: 

The juvenile courts have used our services widely during this 6-month period. 
We accepted for boarding care several children who had been problems in an 
institution and for this reason had been in the court detention home for periods 


of time. Work with these children was difficult and time consuming because 
consistent casework service with the parents had not been attempted earlier. 


Numerous reports referred to problems in providing care for 


retarded children and emotionally disturbed adolescents. 

Workers reported a number of instances where children from fami- 
lies receiving aid to dependent children won top honors in their classes 
this year. 

There are others, too many I feel, who did not make their grades. 
These we need to reach before a pattern of failure becomes estab- 
lished. 

In summary, before I give you some figures on the child-welfare pro- 
gram, I would like to say that the problems of incipient or overt de- 
linquency that are most frequently reported by staff are sexual de- 
linquencies or exploitation of children by adults, stealing, and hostile, 
aggressive behavior stemming from emotional deprivation, and lack 
of emotional control and disc ipline resulting from inadequate parental 
supervision and guidance. ‘The lack of appropriate mental health 
treatment facilities for children and their parents when problems first 
become apparent and the lack of appropriate community services for 
adolescents whose homes can no longer meet their needs or who are 
without homes often make it difficult to render effective service when 
such children are referred. 

While we have not conducted the research needed to evaluate scien- 
tifically the effectiveness of preventive services, if indeed this is pos- 
sible, we do claim some credit due also to other organizations and com- 
munity forces that Tennessee has not had a sensational juvenile crime 
wave. We do not wish to minimize the need for more effective State 
and local coordination of police court, casework service from both 
public and voluntary agencies, institutional, mental health, and recre- 
ational resources. Also, there is an urgent need for more and better 
trained staff in all these services. 
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I believe this committee is interested in knowing how the principle 
of Federal funds used to prime the pump of State and local action 
has operated for the benefit of children in Tennessee. I understand 
that some legislative proposals are now pending in Congress that are 
intended to achieve something of this same purpose for more vigorous 
action toward the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Keravver. That is 8S. 728 and a companion bill. 

Mrs. ReyNnoups. That is right; yes, sir. 

A comparison of the funds available for child-welfare services in 
Tennessee in 1937 to 1938 and in 1955 to 1956 is revealing. 


Fiscal year 


| 1937-38 1955-56 


Federal funds available : “ tut $41, 509.13 $218, 191.74 
State funds available 110, 000. 00 2 486, 000. 00 
31,000.00 | 4 205, 896. 00 


53, 509. 13 910, 087. 74 





1 Transferred for the biennium—boarding and special needs. 
— less 10 percent legal reserve. This includes $100,000 for boarding care and special needs of 
chnuaren, 
3 $500 each appropriated by Bradley and Lauderdale Counties. 
4 79 of the 95 counties appropriations for boarding care and special needs of children as of January 1955. 


The sum of $41,509.13 in Federal funds, together with only $11,000 
available in 1937 from State and county funds, and subsequent appro- 
priations have been used to demonstrate the value of providing the 
care and services needed by disadvantaged children. 

Now, 18 years later, Tennessee so recognizes and accepts the neces- 
sity for such services that the 1955 general assembly appropriated 
$524,000, and 79 of the 95 county courts as of January 1955 were 
appropriating $205,896, making a total of $729,896 in State and local 
funds and $218,191.74 from Federal funds, or a total of $948,087.74. 

How have these funds been used? Primarily for the employment 
and training of professional staff, essential stenographic, clerical, and 
accounting services, the usual administrative costs, and for the main- 
tenance and special needs of children who were separated from their 
parents in foster family homes. 

The professional and stenographic staff devoting full time to social 
services to children has increased from 21 in 1937 to 132 full-time staff 
positions in 1955 with 28 additional half-time supervisory, consultant, 
and stenographic personnel, making a total of 160. 

Also, the 1955 budget provides for 13 child-welfare trainee positions 
and tuition and maintenance grants at accredited graduate schools of 
social work for 1 school] year for 21 staff members. 

Included in the above staff of 160 is a psychologist who devotes full 
time to psychological examinations of children and consultation with 
staff and half of the time of the communty organization consultant. 

Giving supervision and direct service to children are 4 child-wel- 
fare supervisors and 36 child-welfare workers assigned to the 4 urban 
offices—Davidson, Hamilton, Knox, and Shelby Counties—while 40 
child-welfare workers are assigned to 33 rural counties. 

The 76 child-welfare workers (4 day-care workers to be appointed) 
include 21 senior child-welfare workers. 
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In additional counties, county director with professional training, 
child-welfare workers from adjoining counties, consultants, and 
selected welfare workers provide service on special assignments. 

Although the department’s goal is a child-welfare worker with 
professional training in each county, a special effort has been made 
this year to allocate the 21 staff members returning from educational 
leave where the demands for services are most pressing. The inci- 
dence of illegitimacy, delinquency, independent adoptive petitions, 
and volume of other types of cases needing service shows that the 
demand is greater, of course, in the urban areas. At the same time 
sight is lost of the fact that in some of the less - sepoenreen rural areas 
needs exist. Often these needs are ignored by the community or are 
met in ways that may be less constructive than when social services 
are available, for instance, by an exceptionally high commitment rate 
to State correctional institutions. 

Had the 1954-55 Federal Congress appropriated the full $10 mil- 
lion previously authorized for child welfare services instead of $7 
million, Tennessee would have received $92,000 additional funds 
which we tentatively planned to use as follows: 

1. For additional staff to strengthen the services to families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children; 

2. Further services in adoption practices, especially in relation to 
hard-to-place children ; 

3. Staff to extend and improve further services to the courts in 
accordance with the 1955 Juvenile Court Act; 

4. Further study of illegitimacy and extension of services. 

How many children are being served by this program ? 

The last statistical report available showed that on May 31, 1955, 
3,197 children were receiving service in Tennessee—34.2 percent were 
in the homes of parents, 9.3 percent were with relatives, 46.4 percent 
were in foster family homes, and 8.6 percent were in institutions. 

According to a report published in December 1954 by the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the number 
of children receiving child welfare services increased 179 percent dur- 
ing the 8 years 1946 through 1953. During the same period the num- 
ber of children cared for in foster family homes approved and super- 
vised by staff of the department of public welfare increased 643 per- 
cent. Only 3 States, North Dakota, Mississippi, and Maryland 
showed a greater percentage increase than Tennessee in the total 
number of children served. 

Tennessee’s percentage increase in the number of children in foster 
family care during this same period was almost four times as great 
as that of any other State. 

Senator Lancer. Would you mind giving those three States again 
for Senator Kefauver’s benefit ? 

Mrs. Reynoups. North Dakota, Mississippi, and Maryland. 

Tennessee was providing casework service to slightly above 2 chil- 
dren per 1,000 child population as compared with the rate of 5 children 
for every 1,000 youths under 21 years of age receiving such service 
from public welfare agencies throughout the country. In other words, 
although the growth of the program has been steady and substantial 
in Tennessee, it still benefits only a conservative proportion of the 
child population. 
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You may also be interested in a comparison of the numbers of chil- 
dren receiving casework service from both the public welfare depart- 
ment and voluntary children’s casework agencies in Tennessee. The 
latest figures available are those for June 1952 (in the statistical series 
No. 27), published in 1955 by the United States Departmen of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The total number of Tennessee children receiving casework service 
in June 1952 was 2,996. Of this number, 2,427 were receiving service 
from all the voluntary child-placing agencies in the State. In other 
words, 81 percent of the service prov ided was from the department 
of public welfare as compared with 19 percent by all the private 
agencies. This department consistently encourages ‘the expansion of 
voluntar y services. 

In June 1954, 603 children were under legal guardianship of the 
department and 929 foster homes were approved for use. The ef- 
fectiveness of foster care services depends upon the extent to which 
citizens who can offer good care to children make their homes avail- 
able. The increase in approved homes by 332 on June 30, 1954, as 
compared with June 30, 1952, is indicative of community acceptance 
of the program. 

During the past 6 years special emphasis has been placed on the 
dev elopment of foster boarding homes to give special care to infants, 
adoptive home studies, and the early placement of children perma- 
nently separated from their families. This has been done to avoid 
the emotional damage resulting from long periods in a succession of 
boarding homes and institutions by moving children into permanent 
adoptive homes. 

During the calendar year 1954, 1,146 adoption petitions were acted 
upon by “Tennessee courts; 136 of these children were placed by li- 
censed private agencies. The department of public welfare made 
the placements of 291 of these children; 605 were placed directly by 
parents or relatives including stepparents; and 115 were reported to 
have been placed by other unauthorized intermediaries. 

During the past 6 years also special emphasis has been given to the 

regul: ition and control of the exploitation of children through casual, 
ill- -advised, or commercially motivated adoption practices. 

This department takes appropriate legal steps as now provided by 
law to safeguard children found in grossly unsuitable homes. 

We believe that the best approach to this problem is making avail- 
able casework service to the unmarried mother which is directed 
toward helping her to gain an understanding of her own behavior 
and to gain some maturity. 

I would like to call attention to the serious problems of delin- 
quence: y that are represented in the Tennessee statistics on illegitimate 
yirths: 


Out-of-wedlock births’ 


} 


Outof | Pivenits 
wedlock ercentage 


| 


Live births 
1960... Pa Se: 80, 559 | 4,080 | 
1951 Scar beads passe eee 83, 521 5, O56 | 
1952____- ; euhibeeed vere 81,750 | 4, 886 | 
1953. _- . pntatuvbben tous eeeen 82, 585 | 5 | 


_|_ Orang 


1From division of vital statistics, Tennessee Desentonnd of Public Health. 
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Out-of-wedlock births by ages of the mothers* 








Year 10 to 14 10 to 19 20 to 25 
IN conte ccna svccnenedidepddaapeapionoceuichte Jekaddeaaeeas 131 2, 095 1, 346 
NUE ci: covsocsanncestssiisncilswtibanins tligiehaaadiad died Garten beara 108 2, 062 1, 468 
NMI a ooo oo ci <dceceeneaadkatatn ce mailer ae ees 132 2, 030 1,451 
DR iciawisnw inninntusaitoaneesaandibalidlediacbsAbas bare aa 131 | 2, 302 1612 


1From division of vital statistics, Tennessee Department of Public Health. 


Out-of-wedlock births by race* 


























Percentage 
Year White Negro — 
White | Negro 
BNE a5 p28 Foire Gh es aga ; 1, 286 | 3, 294 | 29 71 
ME cinnrscusbisndidodex cnuedleda pubensdaaiinenaeeeleay 1,791 | 3.253] 35 65 
WN 555-5 bed hbadan ae wekekeakebkiokas aba sie Retest 1, 420 | 3, 462 | 29 71 
Pe iikit cctzchh dt adepiiagentgin when betgtetabeetaten nee 1,417 my 4,127 | 25 75 
| 
1From division of vital statistics, Tennessee thacsnietaiill of Public Health. 
Out-of-wedlock births, urban and rural’ 
“= Urban (4 Rural (91 Percentage, 
Year counties) 2 counties) urban 
: a = — pikgiieSaieanceeeminbin ree 
2.115 | 54 
2, 379 53 
2, 368 51 
2, 544 54 








1 From division of vital statistics, Tennessee Department of Public Health. 
2 Davidson, Hamilton, Knox, and Shelby Counties. 


Over 50 percent of the illegitimate births occur in the 4 urban 
counties and with much greater frequency among Negro adolescent 
girls. Although the percentage of children born out of wedlock in 
1953 was only 6.7 percent of the total live births it is a 0.7 — 
increase over 1952. The several thousand children born each ye 
under such adverse conditions require the concerted efforts of ¢ cae 
parents, and agencies to campaign for a sound, constructive approach 
to a reduction of this problem. 

It may be significant that the percentage of white illegitimate births 
dropped 4 percent in 1953 over 1952 and over 1950 as referrals to 
social agencies by physicians and parents have increased. 

Little has been accomplished in the direction of increasing and 
improving services to young Negro girls, many of whom are without 
proper parental supervision or safe and wholesome recreational oppor- 
tunities. We point this out as a challenge to all who participate in 
these hearings to join in a helpful constructive program of education as 
to the needs of adolescent boys and girls. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We would like to see the financial assistance that goes into families 
be of real benefit in alleviating the gross poverty and deprivation 
which is so debilitating. The present “method of alloc ‘ating the Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid reimbursenicnt of administrative costs on a per case 

67760—55——7 
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basis is cumbersome and costly. It diverts staff time that could be 
more profitably expended on service looking toward rehabilitation’in 
research, and evaluation of the effectiveness of the methods used. We 
would like to see an amendment to the Federal public-assistance laws 
which would permit a lump-sum reimbursement to the States and 
Federal policy to reflect more emphasis on service. 

For example, Tennessee is expending almost 4 times the amount of 
our Federal grant-in-aid for child welfare services, but when a child 
welfare worker provides service to a family receiving an aid to de- 
pendent children grant we lose the Federal reimbursement from 
public-assistance funds which we would receive if eligibility only were 
determined by a public-assistance worker giving no service other than 
determining eligibility once a year. 

This greater flexibility would not penalize financially the State that 
is attempting to provide casework service to such families through 
the selective assignment of a limited number of cases to trained 
workers. 

2. The development and interpretation of standards of care essential 
to the maximum development of children served and the administra- 
tion of the licensing law has gone forward. 

Two child-caring agencies where the methods used were proving to 
be harmful have been closed. The problem now that confronts the 
boards and staff of many of the institutions in this State is the critical 
reexamination of their programs in the light of current community 
needs to see if changes should not be made to supply more of the varied 
resources needed, especially for adolescent boys and girls. 

For instance I am advised by staff that it is almost impossible to 
find a small, voluntary group care agency that will accept for care and 
treatment a boy or girl over the age of 12 presenting behavior prob- 
lems, when these are the very children who are most in need of indi- 
vidual-centered group care and can benefit most by it. 

Progress has been made by a number of institutions in no longer 
admitting infants and young children who can benefit most by foster 
family care. It is hoped that these herrings will alert staff and boards 
of child-caring institutions to the urgency of such revaluation of 
community needs and their own program. 

3. Progress is being made in the development of mental-health 
services, in the expansion of care for serevely mentally deficient chil- 
dren, and in an educational program for the mentally retarded. The 
greatest problem for our staff and the schools, and I daresay for the 
juvenile courts and correctional institutions, is the lack of either pub- 
lic or private residential treatment centers for seriously emotionally 
disturbed children. 

Very little of lasting value can be accomplished in the treatment 
of the mentally ill boy or girl who commits delinquencies without this 
resource. The Federal juvenile court legislation now before Con- 
gress would accelerate the training of staff needed for such centers, as 
I understand it, and would enable States to make a beginning in the 
development of such an essential resource. 

4. We believe that Tennessee statistics on State and local financial 
participation in the child-welfare-services program, on personnel, and 
the children now being served, speak for themselves in attesting to 
the soundness of the proposed Federal legislation to stimulate fur- 
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ther State and local activity for the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency. 

We do favor, however, the allocation of public funds to public 
agencies. We have had an unfortunate experience in Tennessee with 
a State subsidy over a period of years to the privately controlled Ten- 
nessee Children’s Home Society. This subsidy actually retarded the 
development for many years of progressive programs both public and 
private. at 

Divided control and responsibility for policy led to lax adminis- 
tration which came to be exploited to the detriment of the children 
and families served. We would like, therefore, to see this comit- 
tee’s juvenile delinquency bill amended to eliminate the subsidy pro- 
vision which we fear would so widely disperse the funds and cause 
unhealthy competition instead of cooperation among public and vol- 
untary agencies. Also, I believe this committee would like to know 
that at the Southeastern Regional Conference of the Child Welfare 
League of America which met in Charleston, 8. C., in February of 
this year that there was some discussion of the major legislative pro- 
posals before Congress relating to juvenile delinquency. It was the 
consensus of a representative group from both private and public 
agencies that endorsement be given to asking the Child Welfare 
League to support elimination of the subsidy section of the proposed 
bill. 

You will be interested in knowing the greater percent of the people 
there were members of voluntary agencies. 

We favor the general provisions of the Senate Subcommittee Act, 
especially those that permit agencies to select suitable candidates 
for specialized training in already established training centers and 
to provide educational stipends as a means of building better qualified 
personnel. Also, we favor grants directly to educational institutions 
to enable that to establish effective training programs. 

We do not believe it is administratively feasible, however, for the 
allocation of grants to the States to be made by a national committee 
as proposed in one section of your bill. We believe this is the func- 
tion of an administrative governmental agency such as the United 
States Children’s Bureau with experience in administering grant-in- 
aid programs. We agree that a representative advisory and coordi- 
nating committee should review requests for grants and advise on 
questions of policy. 

I might say here, I would like to state my faith in the young people 
not only of this State but of this Nation. 

I can tell you of many, many fine things of the Christian workers 
that we have in the young groups all over the State. Today I had the 
privilege of going to an airport and meeting Miss Brenda Russ who 
is the president of Girls Nation, a young girl from this State and I 
think she typifies the youth of this country and I am glad to have a 
slight tribute to her here. 

Chairman Krrauver. Commissioner Reynolds, you have given us 
an excellent outline and summary of the fine activities of your depart- 
ment, how they have progressed, what the various divisions of your 
commissionership are doing. : 

I think your statement is also quite beneficial to our committee in 
connection with Federal legislative proposals. It’s quite apparent 
you spent long hours in preparing this report which we are very, very 
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grateful for. And I am just sorry that we did not get a chance of 


having your report when we had a larger audience here to know about 
your ood work. 


It will be widely disseminated. 

Senator Langer, do you wish to ask any questions? 

Senator Lancer. I have no questions. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much. We are sorry we 
have detained you from your other engagements. 

Mrs. Rrynotps. That is quite all right. I consider it a rare privi- 
lege to be here and to be invited. 

‘Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much. We will see you again. 

Judge Howard Bozeman, a county judge. Knox County chair- 
rian of the State youth guidance commission. 

Judge Bozeman is an outstanding young county judge. Knox 
County where Knoxville is located. Tt is, Knox C ounty is almost as 
large as Hamilton County where I live. 

Judge Bozeman. I would say just a little larger, Senator than that. 

Chairman Keravuver. Judge Bozeman is one of our outstanding 
fine young public officials. 

I heard a little while ago that Rev. James Elder and someone else 
was going to appear the same time as you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD BOZEMAN, JUDGE, KNOX COUNTY; 
CHAIRMAN, STATE YOUTH GUIDANCE COMMISSION; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY REV. JAMES H. ELDER, JUDGE ELIZABETH McCAIN, 
THOMAS JOHNSON, AND CLARENCE BOEBEL 


Judge Bozeman. What I also was going to do was to ask the mem- 
bers of the Youth Guidance Commission of Tennessee who are still 
present in the audience to rise so you could see them. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let’s get them up here. 

Judge Bozeman. O. K., wil IP all of you come forward ? 

Chairman Keravver. Mrs. Wigginton is with you? 

Judge Bozeman. Yes, sir, Judge McCain who is the juvenile judge 
of Memphis, Reverend Elder, a “Methodist minister from Memphis, 
Mr. Tom Johnson who is executive secretary of the Tennessee Legis- 
lative Council and Mr. Clarence Boebel from Knoxville, who is the 
executive director or secretary of the youth guidance commission. 

Chairman Kerauver. Move chairs up here. Judge McCain, I am 
glad to see you, and Reverend Elder, 1 have known a long time. 

Judge Bozeman. We had other members of the commission present 
who had to catch planes. We had Mrs. Smith from Chattanooga and 
she had to return on the early flight. 

Chairman Keravver. Th: ank you, Judge. 

Judge McCain is one of our fine judges. Reverend Elder used to 
be the ‘pastor at Gallatin and at Memphis. 

We are glad to have you with us, and I am ag we are so late 
on the schedule that these other people got away. I did not under- 
stand so many of you were here. 

Judge Bozeman. Well, we have a meeting of the Youth Guidance 
Commission of Tennessee the second Wednesday of every month, and 
we were here because this is our regular meeting day and we wanted 
to come down and be with you. 
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The Governor of Tennessee, Frank Clement, asked that I come 
down and extend to you his greetings. 

Chairman Keravuver. We had a telegram that you would represent 
him and we are sorry that he is not here, he is attending the governor’s 
conference. 

Judge Bozeman, when was the State youth guidance commission 
created? Can you tell us something about it? 

Judge Bozeman. The story goes back to the 1947 legislature when 
the first commission on children was formulated in Tennessee, and 
they made a report to the 1949 general assembly. No action was 
taken on that report. It was a temporary commission on children. 
Those folks did a world of work, all of the voluntary agencies of 
Tennessee participated. Then when Gov. Frank Clement took office, 
he called some of us together and asked that a temporary commission 
on children be created. 

It was created by the general assembly of 1953. 

We made a recommendation to the general assembly of 1955 that 
there would be created a permanent youth guidance e commission. 

General assembly accepted that proposal. ‘The nine members of 
the youth guidance commission were appointed in the month of May 
of 1955, so we are a young organization, just getting our feet on the 
ground, and we are going to hold hearings similar to yours in Ten- 
nessee and we have been ‘interestingly watching the activity that has 
taken place in here this afternoon. 

Chairman Keravver. If we had known you had been watching it 
so closely we might have behaved better. 

Now, you tell us all about it, what your plan is, your program, if 
you will just go ahead and tell us anything that you think would be 
beneficial to us. 

Judge Bozeman. Wel, in 1953, when the commission on children 
was temporarily set up by the general assembly of 1953 we had to as- 
sume that there was a pr oblem of juvenile delinquency. 

We do not have statistics calculated in Tennessee that can prove 
the extent of that problem. We made a study of the juvenile laws 
of Tennessee, of the laws pertaining to unwed mothers, Senator, that 
were referred to earlier today and made certain rec ommendations to 
the 1955 general assembly. 

As a result we have virtually rewritten the code dealing with juve- 
nile problems, we have consolidated the acts pertaining to our State 
traiming schools, and we have written an act pertaining to the support 
of children of unwed mothers. 

We also created the permanent youth guidance commission. We 
want to pay tribute to you, to the Congress of the United States, to 
those who make appropriations, to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to the extent that the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and particularly the Department of Juvenile Delin- 
quency has been of great help to us. 

We have used Bill Sheridan and others who have come to Nash- 
ville and we have been to Washington, they helped us in rewriting the 
laws and reading the material which we provided them, and we think 
that continued support and activity in that direction would be a great 
aid to the States of our Union. 

We have had gentlemen from the Children’s Bureau here recently 
who have helped us make a study in our State, and we hope to use the 
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intellect and the knowledge that they have acquired to help us in solv- 
ing our problem. 

We would like to state that the problem affecting juveniles in our 
State we are sure does not reach more than 2 or 3 percent of the total 
youth of our State. We are making great strides toward helping 
those courts having juvenile jurisdiction. When we talk about statis- 
tical data we have to keep in mind some definitions, and a juvenile 
in Tennessee is a boy or girl who has not reached their 18th birthday. 
We extended that age limit in this past session of the legislature. 
Prior to that it was age 17. 

We are created for the purpose of acting as a liaison group between 
the departments of our State government such as welfare, education, 
mental health, public health, institutions that have to do with the 
problems of youth. 

We are going to attempt to coordinate the efforts of the organiza- 
tions that have done a lot of work in the field of juvenile delinquency 
like the Tennessee Department of the American Legion, the Tennessee 
Conference of Social Workers, the State PTA, the women’s organiza- 
tions, all of whom have cooperated with us and getting us to where we 
now are, and we think that through a permanent office that will be 
opened up the Ist of September of this year, we will be able to stand- 
ardize some of the forms and procedures for reporting by our juvenile 
courts, that we will be able to furnish to the local communities, local 
level guidance on such things as educational projects, recreational 
projects, projects that will kee »p the youth of our State busy and in- 
terested; we have a number of State parks and camps. 

To give a real short illustration of what happens in some counties 
of our State, we started in Tennessee a number of years ago what is 

‘alled the Tennessee Improvements Contest C ommittee, and in this 
contest, Senator, the various counties are organized into communities 
and they have prizes as the result of the improvements in the com- 
munities during the year. 

These communities evolve around the school and the church, and 
they put on recreational programs. We have developed in our county 
now two nonprofit organizations with charters from Tennessee to 
develop recreational facilities, little league baseball, teams are sprin- 
ing up everywhere there. It is growing even to the rural areas of our 
State also, and it is our hope that we can participate in coordinating 
the efforts of all those who are interested in our youth to the end that 
we can be successful in curbing the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Kerravuver. W ell, that is a very worthwhile and farreach- 
ing program, Judge Bozeman. 

Mr. Cuumerts. I understand the judge has a report I think he wants 
to submit. 

Chairman Keravver. Yes, I was going to ask. You do have a 
report. 

Judge BozeEMAN. This is a report on the commission on children that 
went to the legislature in 1955 and they accepted that report and each 
of the four laws were enacted. The program in our State training 
schools was adopted and we consider that the legislature supported the 
program 100 percent. 

Chairman Keravver. May we see it? We will make this an exhibit 
to your testimony. 
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Let’s see, you are the chairman, and Mrs. Wigginton is the vice 
chairman, and Judge McCain is a member. 

Judge Bozeman. That is the commission on children that made 
those recommendations. At this time Judge McCain is the vice chair- 
man of the youth commission. 

Chairman Krravuver. Judge McCain, do you want to have a word? 

Judge McCain. No, Senator, I think Judge Bozeman has covered 
it very well. 

Chairman Keravver. It is good to have you with us and I am glad 
to see you. 

Reverend Elder, you could tell us a whole lot if you had time. Do 
you want to have a word to say 4 

Mr. Exper. Nothing except to say, Senator, that I have for a long 
time had a very de finite conviction that perhaps 80 to 90 percent of the 
delinquency is due to a real need for wholesome recreation on the part 
of our young people and I think a lot of our delinquency, most of it is 
due to the stinginess of people in not providing wholesome, inspiring 
recreation for youth. 

I think that we could go on a program to provide the kind of recrea- 
tion that we need and break the back of 90 percent of our delinquency 
in Tennessee. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, I think there is a lot in what you say, 
Reverend Elder. I see Mrs. Stanton Smith from Chattanooga is a 
member. I saw her here earlier but I believe she has gone, has she? 

Judge Bozeman. Yes, sir; she had to catch an earlier plane. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let’s see, Tom Johnson. Would you like 
to have a word to say, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. I believe not, thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Kerauver. We appreciate your attendance here. 

Then, I believe, you are the executive director ? 

Mr. Borsen. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Borner. Clarence Boebel. 

Chairman Keravuver. And your office is here in Nashville? 

Mr. Borpet. That is right. 

Chairman Krravuver. Do you wish to have anything to say, sir? 

Mr. Borset. No, we won't start officially until September 1 so—— 

Judge Bozeman. I would like to make one other observation if I 
may, Senator, for the benefit of these ladies from Knoxville who are 
going to talk to you on comic books. The State legislature charged 
the youth commission with making an investigation of pornogr aphie 
literature, movies, comic books and what effect it had on the youth 
of our State. That will be one of the first undertakings of the com- 
mission when it starts into its formal operation after the first of 
September. 

Chairman Keravuver. We are glad to hear of this effort, and nothing 
but good can come of it, and on a State basis you are doing or going 
through what we have been trying to do across the Nation only our 
time has been so short and our numbers have been so small and our 
other work has been so great, that I hope that our subcommittee may 
be of some assistance and use to you. 

Certainly our experiences are available to you for whatever they 
may be worth. 

Judge Bozeman. Thank you very much and we will utilize them. 
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Chairman Keravuver. We thank you very much for coming Judge 
Bozeman. 

Well, I think we have had a very good hearing today. I want to 
thank all of you who have waited so patiently. Several witnesses 
are in the audience who were asked to come tomorrow and I am 
certain you will cooperate with us in view of the lateness of the hour 
and I am sorry that we have not been able to hear everybody today 
that we had scheduled. 

Those who are here today and we did not get to call, we will call as 
soon as we can in the morning. 

Tomorrow we will get at our hearings again at 9:30. The sub- 
committee will stand in recess until that time. 

(Whereupon at 5: 30 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m., August 11, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, 1955 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:35 a. m., in 
room 864, United States Courthouse, Ninth and Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., Senator Estes Kefauver (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Estes Kefauver and Langer. 

Also present: United States Representative Joe L. Evins; James 
H. Bobo, Chief Counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, associate counsel; Dr. 
Harold F. Strong, social service consultant; Harry Williamson, con- 
sultant, and Dixon Donnelley, editorial director. 

Chairman Keravver. The meeting will come to order. 

The following telegrams will be inserted in the record at this point 
in our hearing. One is from the Middle Tennessee chapter of Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers and the other is from the Ten- 
nessee branch of the American Association of Psychiatrie Social 
Workers. I want to say here that the social service organizations 
have been very helpful to the subcommittee by assisting us in many 
ways. 

(The telegrams read as follows :) 

NASHVILLE, TENN., August 9, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
1105 Federal Building, Nashville, Tenn.: 

The Middle Tennessee Chapter of National Association of Social Workers wel- 
come you and your committee to Nashville. Weasa group of professional social 
workers pledge our cooperation to you. If we can be of service do not hesitate 
to call upon us. 

Mrs. CAMILLA CALDWELL, Secretary. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., August 1, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Tennessee branch of the American Association of Psychiatrie Social 
Workers appreciates the selection of Nashville, Tenn., by you and your committee 
for a hearing to further the study of the causes and effects of juvenile delin- 
quency, and wants to let you know that it would feel honored to be called upon to 
be of any help it can to you and your committee during the hearing. 

MiIcHAEL F. SuLLivan, Chairman, 
Tennessee Branch, American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
and Secretary-Elect, Psychiatric Social Work Section, National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, New York City. 
99 
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We are delighted to have with us this morning two distinguished 
members of the Tennessee General Assembly, Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Davis of the Nashville delegation. We welcome you here and we will 
be glad to have you participate in any questions in our hearings. Or 
if you want to make any statement, we will be glad for you to do so. 

For some time the subcommittee has been having correspondence 
with a group of fine citizens from Knoxville with reference to their 
drive against horror and crime comics and also pornographic and 
indecent literature which had been distributed and sold to some ex- 
tent to young people in Knox County. 

These good people formed a committee there and have done an out- 
standing job in securing cooperation from newsstands, and police in 
stamping out this kind of indecent literature and they have sent a 
committee over to testify and they were here yesterday. Some of 
them have to go back early by bus, and we are going to ask you ladies 
to come around now and tell us about what you have been doing in 
Knoxville. 

Mr. Ervin. Senator, they wanted to put this up on the stand, is that 
all right ? 

Chairman Keravver. That is all right, Mr. Erwin. 

You are Mrs. E. E. Bagshaw, and the name of your committee is the 
Subversive Literature Committee of Knox County? 

Mrs. BacsHaw. Knox County. 

Chairman Krravuver. And Mrs. Ellenburg, what is your first name? 

Mrs. Ettensure. Mrs. J. S. Ellenburg. 

Chairman Keravuver. Then Mrs. Dillard, what is your first name? 

Mrs. Ditxiarp. Mrs. B. H. Dillard. 

Mrs. Bacsuaw. I would like Mrs. Ellenburg to start off, please. 

Chairman Kerauver. You just handle it in any way you wish. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. E. S. BAGSHAW, REPRESENTING THE SUB- 
VERSIVE LITERATURE COMMITTEE OF KNOX COUNTY, TENN., 
ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. J. S. ELLENBURG AND MRS. B. H. DILLARD 


Mrs. E.ttensure. First we would like to tell you a little bit why 
we ar here, how we got started. 

Chairman Keravver. Yes. 

Mrs. ELtensureG. There was brought to our attention in the Knox- 
ville East High PTA in the last part of last November there was quite 
a bit of literature being circulated among our high school students 
what we considered undesirable. Some of the teachers and parents 
asked if there was anything we could do about it so we formed a 
committee to investigate the : situation. 

Chairman Keravver. Tell us how you formed the committee. 

Mrs. Extensura. Well, I was president of the PTA at that time 
and I appointed a committee. 

Chairman Kerauver. What is the name of the PTA? 

Mrs. E.tensurc. Knoxville East High PTA. 

Chairman Keravuver. Very well, you proceed. 

Mrs. E.tensure. And we started in our own neighborhood, of 
course. We were interested in what our boys and girls were doing. 

Well, we found to our horror that not only in our neighborhood but 
all over the city children of any age could go into drugstores, news- 
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stands and even grocery stores, and buy literature which was to 
us just horrible. So we proceeded to buy some of this literature, quite 
a bit. We did not stop there. We went into the homes, and gathered 
numerous copies of crime and horror comic books, which we began 
to study and to evaluate, just to see what our children were really 
reading. 

In our investigation we tried to read everything we could about 
what other people were doing and we began to learn that we were 
among the last in the Nation, that our city was not doing nearly as 
much as some other cities were doing to stamp out this evil, which 
we feel is a great part of the problem of juvenile delinquency because 
we realize, as parents, as educators, that what children see and read 
is a very definite influence on their lives. 

If this is not so then all of our ideas of education are wrong. 

So in our investigation we read extensively. We tried to tabulate 
these comic books into different categories as to what sort of things 
they were teaching our children. 

We came across quite by accident to us a book that had been written 
by a noted psychiatrist, Dr. Frederick Wertham, Seduction of Inno- 
cence, which we read with interest, and we read everything we could 
about his book, pro and con. 

We read extensively and we came up with the idea that not only 
must we stamp out the comic book, the crime and horror comic books, 
but we must educate the people, because it is not merely a preventive 
measure; we already have this problem. It must be a curative 
measure. 

So we have a program of information or education, if you please, 
which we are trying to present to the people of Knoxville and we 
have been asked by numerous civic groups, church groups, to present 
our program. 

We are trying to help in any way we can to get rid of this problem. 

We are sent here by the Knox County Democratic Women’s Club. 
They are so interested in our program that they sent us here to testify. 

Chairman Keravuver. That is, Mrs. Alice Reynolds, has been very 
active ? 

Mrs. E.ttensura. She has been very active and interested in our 
program and they have been of great help to us. We are endorsed 
and backed by the city association of women’s clubs in Knoxville, by 
the school education board, by the mayor of Knoxville, by the juvenile 
and domestic relations judge, Richard Douglas. Also by the Knox- 
ville Council of Men’s Clubs, and we feel that our program is really 
worthwhile and that we have something to give the people, and that 
is why we would like you to know about it. 

_ Also I forgot to mention that the Knoxville Academy of Medicine 
is backing us, and trying to help us in any way that they can to 
promote our program. 

Today we would like you to see, perhaps this is a little unusual, 
but we have the demonstration that we give to people to tell them 
what is in these crime-and-horror comics, and Mrs. B. H. Dillard 
is going to give that, if you please. 

hairman Keravver. Fine, Mrs. Ellenburg. Before she starts, will 
you identify Mrs. Dillard and also Mrs. Bagshaw. Are they members 
of the Knoxville East High PTA ? 
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Mrs. Extensurc. They are, and have been very active in civic and 
community groups. Mrs. Dillard has or 20 years been an educator. 
She came to us from Atlanta, Ga., and she is a very active person in 
all of the civic and community affairs in East Knoxville. And Mrs. 
Bagshaw is very active in civic community and church groups also 
and she is connected with the mental health in Knoxville. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Have you gotten the cooperation of other 
PTA groups in the city? 

Mrs. Extensure. Well, we have to a certain extent. As yet our 
time—we have been working on this for some 8 months now and you 
can realize that we have not been able to cover all of the ground. 
We have not been in contact with all of them yet but the ones we 
have talked with are interested in the same problems we are and 
we feel sure that before the year is out we will be able to give our 
program before perhaps all of these PTA groups in Knoxville. 

Chairman Keravver. I can testify that you have been working at 
the matter hard because you have been writing us for a lot of infor- 
mation and suggestions, which we have tried to comply with. 

Now, Mrs. Ellenburg, you want to have Mrs. Bagshaw give this 
demonstration / 

Mrs. Eitensure. Mrs. Dillard. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mrs. Dillard, we can’t see very good. Is that 
fixed up all right? 

Mrs. Ditiarp. I was hoping you would be able to see and the audi- 
ence and with your permission may I talk on my feet without 
microphone? 

Chairman Keravver. You are doing all right. 

Mrs. Diutarp. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Talk loudly. 

I want to thank Mr. Larry Morphis, the former marshal here, for 
volunteering to help us and to help with our hearing here. He has 
been very kind to us. Mr. Morphis, you help the ladies, and Mr. 
Erwin, help them with their books. All right, Mrs. Bagshaw, Mrs. 
Dillard, you go ahead. 

Mrs. Dinnarp. I am the big one, she is the little one; remember 
that. 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes. 

Mrs. Dintarp. Ladies and gentlemen, this is not a very pretty pic- 
ture I am about to bring to you, and I would like to tell you before I 
bring it we have had three reactions to the bringing of this program. 
First of all, in adult groups we have had the artic ulate minor ity who 
have said that we were obscene for bringing the reading matter of our 
children to our adults. 

Second, we have had those laughingly who would request that we 
allow them to give out specimen comic ‘books to their husbands to read 
because they knew they would enjoy them so much. 

The majority of the people to whom we have presented this pro- 
gram have been horrified, electrified, and very much enlightened and 
have been very anxious to do something about it right away, as soon 
as they can because they did not know what we have to reveal in this 
chart. 

I can hope, Senator, that T am not revealing anything to you, and 
to your committee, because you have spent a great deal ‘of time mak- 
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ing this investigation, and I am going to speed my southern drawl up 
just as fast as I can. a 1 

Why be alarmed about comics? Because 90 million a month are 
published, and this is a conservative statement, conservative estimate. 
The Senator himself said that there were about a hundred million a 
month published. On a recent television show nationwide, it was 
stated that the American children are spending four times as much 
money per year on comics as we spend on all the libraries in the United 
States, and that they are spending as much money per year for com- 
ics as our people are spending for text books for all the schools in the 
United States, and in virtually 1 out of every 3 homes in this country 
the only reading matter is comics. 

Now you think about that. 

It sounds astounding, but how many Encyclopedia Britannicas and 
Books of Knowledge are there in the homes that you know about‘ But 
how many have comics ¢ 

It is an appalling figure. 

The second reason is that all comics never die; they just trade away. 
We know that because we traded around among the children that we 
know and we found that they are just simply worn to a shred because 
they have been used up, borrowed, and passed around so much. 

And when they have had this done to them the backs are pulled 
and they are sent to the foreign countries that will allow their import. 

Some of the countries are too smart for this. Germany, for instance, 
does not wish to be rearmed with the idea of the superman, when she 
has just gone through what she has gone through because of that 
idea. 

England and Canada have passed legislation to prevent their im- 
port. This fact alone convinced my 19-year-old son that they were 
not the sort of thing we want to have printed. 

He thought—he was not very much of a reader of comic books— 
that Mama was just up on her high horse running around reading 
children’s literature in the past 8 months investigating, but it made 
him so mad to think that foreign countries think of his country in 
the way they do because of the concept they have gained from these 
so-called Yank books. 

It is not necessary for them to know our language; they just look 
at the pictures and if you think their concept of America is not colored 
by those pictures, examine your thinking again. 

Scores of case histories of tragedies can be attributed to these comic 
books, directly to these comic books. We have read case history after 
case history, it is in our papers in Knoxville. A 4-year-old boy jumps 
out of the second-story window into a snowbank, the only thing that 
saves him, because he is reading superman. <A 14-year-old boy rapes 
and kills the girl next door, kills a girl 8 years old. He got the idea 
from a comic book. Families are lifelong friends. Psychiatrists can 
substantiate these tragedies. 

There are cases where the crime has been committed with the comic 
book open to the actual instructions and they have been followed to 
the letter. 

Another thing that concerns our committee is the anonymity of the 
industry and its publishers. So far we have not been able to locate 
too many of the publishers. They don’t make themselves known. They 
are very hard to put a finger on, and apparently in high places we 
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have uncovered, and I won’t name them, people in high positions even 
in government, who own large blocks of stock in this $100 million 
a year industry because it is very, very lucrative, and therein lies one 
of its dangers. 

Publishers admit that they are retooling for illiteracy. It is not 
necessary to be able to read to get the gist out of a comic book. We 
have borrowed the comic-book format to prove to you that 90 percent 
of what you see with your eye, you will retain. You will go away 
from here this morning knowing more about comic books than you 
have ever known before, because you are reading it for yourselves. 

We deplore the fact that good artists and writers are forced to 
debase themselves in order to produce these books. They would like 
to write the great American novel. They would like to draw some- 
thing like Leonardo Da Vinci. What do they come up with on the 
front of a magazine called Mad, the beautiful reproduction with the 
Mad magazine in her exquisitely molded hands, with the beautiful 
smile on her face, “Sneak into class and the teacher will think you are 
really getting high cl 

Their distribution is coercive. We have looked into this in Knox- 
ville and we have seen the magazines come in, a pile this high, tied 
with a string that the druggist or whoever it is must take along with 
the good magazines. 

My own druggist, a month ago, removed the booths out of his drug- 
store, he had to do this. He put in stools instead because he had even 
adults, who came in there and read his comic books at the rate of 2 
and 3 hours at a time, so that he could not serve his customers who 
did want a sandwich, so he took his booths out altogether. I have been 
in there and seen little boys in the first grade sit there for 3 or 4 hours. 
They sat there all day long, if they were permitted to do so. The 
drugstore people have been told in our city, some of them, that if 
they don’t want the comics they just don’t have the good magazines 
for them. 

Now, this might be a modus operandi, I don’t know. 

I don’t like distribution, coercive distribution, perhaps freedom of 
speech is not too good a way to approach the problem because it is 
pretty easy to say anything you want to in America, and do anything 
you want to in America to a child. That is how low we have sunk. 

This vast output has developed no literary critics. 

It seems to function in a cultural vacuum. Who has taken the time 
to read through every one of these productions? We have spent 8 
months and I have literally become an educated woman reading these 
books. But who else has taken the time to wade through pile after 
pile and say whether this is cultural or not? 

Every little popular song, every little book that comes out, some- 
body has a word to say about whether it is good or whether it is bad. 
Nobody bothers with your children’s literature. And some of your 
children are reading as many as 50 a week. 

The advertisements they carry breed neuroses. If you never have 
been fat, you don’t know how it is to have somebody swear they can 
take 40 pounds off you in 2 weeks, so you can be very attractive to the 
male sex. It is worse when you are 16. Maybe you have never been 
a skinny little fellow that had no muscle, with the promise of about 40 
pounds of muscle being put on you in 2 weeks. 
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Maybe you have never had pimples on your face. If you haven’t 
then you can’t be sympathetic. But if you will be retrospective and 
remember how you were when you were 15 or 16 you will see how 
neurotic these—— 

Chairman Keravver. Excuse me, just a second, we are delighted to 
have Congressman Evins with us and Congressman, we want you to 
come up here and sit with us up here and participate in our hearing 
and ask any questions. 

Mrs. Dillard, you proceed. Ladies, this is Congressman Evins, of 
the Fourth Congressional District of Tennessee, a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

You go ahead, Mrs. Dillard. 

Mrs. Diiitarp. Thank you very much. Comics lure children to 
spend their money surreptitiously. Money we are giving them some- 
times for lunches and for other purposes is spent for their reading 
matter which in turn is traded around so much that they get several 
times the value out of it, they think, by swapping them. Comics propa- 
gandize children against their whole Nation and parents are unaware 
of their contents. Now as we go along, I will elucidate that more. 

How it is that slowly but surely our Nation is being undermined by 
the reading matter of our children. Now then what do comics por- 
tray? And do they portray these things? 

1 have to be very brief. [ would say they portray fascism, the idea 
of the superman, the superego. The big fellow who makes right by 
might is a most pernicious idea, and look what it has done to the world 
in the past few years. 

It is not a good idea psychologically speaking. Even a mouse has to 
be a supermouse to get any attraction at all. This is a bad psycholog- 
ical angle for the books to portray. 

They portray racial prejudice. Any child can spot the hero. He is 
always the tall, Nordic, light-colored type. The hero—the villian is 
always dark and in the comics, especially in the jungle comics and 
other types, you will find the races being pitted against each other, in 
all sorts of situations. 

Situation after situation, you see black against white. This is not 
a good situation to exist. When we are trying to stamp out in our 
country racial prejudice and make everyone realize the dignity of man, 
this is going behind our backs to keep that idea fomented. 

May I give you a case in point, and this is not a pretty picture either, 
but I have the comic book here to substantiate that they show con- 
tempt for law and authority. 

In August of 1954 there was published a comic which showed a girl 
in the rape position with the man standing over her, she stumbled 
blindly home. Immediately after she went inside the door you got 
the feeling that there was intense hatred between her and her father 
and for some strange reason you got the feeling that the father was 
the rapist. 

The mother was a little more sympathetic. She picked out of the 
girl what had happened and immediately the irate father rushed to the 
sheriff's office. In a great deal of flurry of being indignant over the 
situation, the sheriff and his deputies raced out to get the man. They 
picked up a young fellow in a coffeeshop who was passing through 
and took him down to the jail. Then they literally before your very 
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eyes beat him into a senseless pulp trying to get him to confess to 
something that he said he did not do. 

Before the comic was over you see the deputy and the sheriff getting 
together. The sheriff goes in to see him and tells him “Now, look here, 
boy, the only way I can possibly save you is to get you to agree that 
you did this and I will rush you out the back door to another county 

ause the mob is gathering’ outside to do away with you and that is 
the only way I can save you.’ 

He forces the boy into a visite Before your eyes he walks 
out and he and the deputy embrace very jovially and he says to the 
deputy, “Now, I tell you what, fellow, you be the hero next time and I 
will be the villain.” He opens the doors of the jail, the mob comes 
in and literally beats this man to death before oat very eyes. And 
he walks out to do the father a favor. He will carry the poor miser- 
able girl home and the last picture in the comic book shows the girl 
on a hill at night with the sheriff. He is about to rape her again 
and he threatens her again, that he will kill her. He says, “it is a 
good thing you did not tell because I would have killed you if you 
had told.” 

Now tell me this, does that comic portray contempt for law and 
a I say it does. 

I deplore this. I have a son 6 feet 414 inches tall who never sat 
under the wheel of an automobile until the day he was 16 and he was 
big enough to drive long before then. But we make the laws of this 
country as a group of people, for the good of the group, and if the 
law is wrong, then we should go about to change the law, not 
break it. 

I think children should be taught respect for the people that we 
have put in authority over them, and if they do not—if they are not 

capable—if they are not worthy of this respect then it is your respon- 
sibility and mine to relieve them. 

These comics teach homosexuality. Read Robin and Batman and 
see how he always has his flourishing little adolescents in tow and in 
all these nice situations at breakfast with their dressing robes on, 
they are discussing their feats and the girl who likes Robin never 
gets close to him, the Batman, never gets ‘close to him because Robin 
alw ays has some alw ays daring deed to go on. 

The same thing is true in the Jungle Woman comics. God didn’t 
make the world that way; he made it with men and with women, and 
it is not any fun to me to read about the strong and vigorous men 
being tied up with a vine somewhere while the women with their 
Amazonian cohorts run around doing all the daring deeds, killing 
all the tigers and knocking off all the natives. 

This is a neurotic idea. Men ought to be men in this world and 
women ought to be women. 

There are other perversions portrayed. Sadism. We are not 
mentioning love comics now, we are leaving those out. We are talking 
about crime and horror comics, but the men knock the women around 
in the name of love, masochism. The women like to be knocked around 
in the name of love. 

Love is not supposed to be like that. Love is full of tenderness and 
joy and happiness, and the preference of the one you love above 
all others. 
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Fetishism is portrayed, pictures of nothing but high heels, there 
are certain people in this country who collect high heels for their 
sensual pleasure. 

Hair is featured, this is a form of fetishism. How many of you 
people know what a necrophiliac is? A person who gets sexual enjoy- 
ment out of a corpse, drinks blood, and so forth. This is familiar read- 
ing matter for your children, one of the doctors to whom we submitted 
our specimen, forty-some-odd years old, told us that he had night- 
mares after reading them. If it will do that to a doctor’s mind, what 
will it do to a child’s mind ? 

This could amuse you, but I would like to mention it. There is one 
we have in here called the prude. He is on the town council, and he 
runs everything. He is the big shot. He decides that it is unlawful 
for men and women to kiss in public. So he gets the council to pass a 
law to that effect, and it goes from bad to worse, until finally he says, 
“We are just going to separate the men and the women in the grave- 
yards. We are going to dig up all the women, put them in a separate 
graveyard.” 

The old grave keeper says, “Now, this is not possible, these women 
have been with these men all this time. They are not going to be sepa- 
rated from them in death.” But they dig them up anyway. The next 
morning you know what had happened? The women had gotten up 
and gone back to the old graves. It happened like that night after 
night, until finally we see ‘the reason why the town councilman is so 
upset and so incensed over the whole thing. He has a guilt complex 
which is brought out very clearly to the children. He had had an 
amour with some other woman and she had died and so he had turned 
against love. The final picture shows his former paramour coming 
out of her moldy grave to drag him down into it, and there, as the 
comic book says, “They rotted together happily ever after.” This is 
an example of necrophilia. 

They portray bestiality, they portray doping, drinking. We have 
a comic book here which will show you how to make from beginning 
to end the syringe to administer to yourself the dope. It starts in the 
beginning with the first marihuana cigarette and takes you right 
through the whole list of them, what do they call them, hop heads, 
viny heads ? Anyway, through the whole gantlet up to the climax 
of heroin itself, and the way to administer it, the reaction from it, 
and so forth. 

Do you think the children are dumb enough not to be learning 
things from these books? Why, I am not even that dumb. I have 
learned some things myself. 

Now, I have put this last point down here at the bottom because, 
ladies and gentlemen, this is the crux of the whole situation. They 
portray hatred in home situations. Comic after comic that we have 
here will show you where husband is pitted against wife, son against 
father, daughter against father, brother against brother. 

You know it took me about 40 years to learn it, but I know which 
side my bread is buttered on. If I had had any sense I would have 
learned it a long time ago. God set up marriages as his institution 
as a forerunner of the church. 

Dr. Grace Sloan Overton made this remark in Knoxville about 
6 months ago. She said: 
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People of Knoxville, if we are not careful in America this country of ours 
within 3 generations, possibly 2, the homelife as we know it will not exist any 
more. The idea of family will be over and done with. 

I was interested yesterday in the testimony about the men leaving 
home. It does not surprise me that when a man is in too much doubt 
about his paternity he is liable to leave home. 

This country has founded its ideas of marriage and democracy and 
the sanctity and the decency of the home on keeping our women vir- 
ginalandclean. This assures the paternity of theman. Iam not tak- 
ing up for the men and I am not scoring the women. But if your 
children have different ideas, if their clubs are all over the country 
being formed for nonvirgins et cetera and et cetera, I am not telling 
vou anything. Don’t you think that those things are striking at the 
home and the family situation ? 

Don’t you know they are, and don’t you know that this is the 
backbone of our country, the family ? 

All of these phases portrayed through violence, and frankly I am 
sick to the stomach of violence, I have seen enough of it in the past few 
years and you have, and I don’t like to read a comic that says “O. K., 
kids, it is really blood. It is not raisin juice.’ 

I wish it were raisin juice, because the life is in the blood, and when 
will you and I realize that if you skin a man his blood type is the 
same, 

I can swap blood with you if our blood types are the same re- 
gardless of the color of your skin, and I am sick of violence. 

And I don’t want my child to be taught to tolerate violence through 
the medium of a comic book. 

Very rapidly the byproducts, childhood prostitution, where little 
ignorant children who cannot speak our language too well gather in the 
back sides of the city at some room where these books are gathered for 
export, and they have a 14-year-old procurer bring in a dollar for 
them, for 50 cents, that they swap back in for comic books. 

The damaged fantasy life. Ladies and gentlemen, would you like 
for someone to come into your little world of all alone where you dream 
of being better than you are, and destroy it, and fill it with violence 
and hatred and suspicion and doubt and fear? 

Leave the children a little while to their dreams of betterment, to 
their fairies, to their hopes, and on this point I might say I do not sub- 
scribe to the ideas of the psychiatrists who are for these things that 
a child needs to have his aggression carried out of him through the 
medium of these aggressive comic books. I submit to you that they 
suggest this violence and aggression to him, and not work it out of his 
system. 

Thank goodness, I read the books of knowledge when I was 10 years 
old and not comic books. I got into trouble as it was without having 
all these ideas planted into my head. 

Then we have deplored the fact that the inability to read comes 
from it. If you have ever been an educator you know we have to 
teach children to follow from left to right just as rapidly as I can. 
Some people can almost read this page in one sight. Some people stop 
on every word. The byproducts, so forth, slow readers. How can a 
child learn to read when he reads a balloon here, looks at a picture here, 
reads a balloon out here, and it destroys this idea of teaching them to 
read from left to right. We have example after example of children 
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who are very capable actually in mind who have flunked out at 15 
because of their reading matter. They glorify ignorance. 

They praise their own productions. They s say in their books, “The 
adults are after you, kids. Write to your Senate subcommittee and 
tell them you want the comic books.” 

We have it in here to show you, and the children are writing letters 
saying, “Don’t take our comic books away from us. Are you writing 
any letters to your Congressmen and Senators telling them what you 
know about comic books?” 

And then they rape the classics. I had a boy in my living room 
the other day, and I said to him, “Joe, do you ever read comics any 
more?” He is 19. 

He said, “Oh, not much any more except when the teacher gives us a 
book report,” and then I said, “Well, do you ever follow through and 
read the classics?” and he said, “Why should I? All the kicks are 
in the comics.” 

Do you think a child has any taste for a few rocks and a playhouse, 
and a sprig stuck in the gr ound for a tree, and the way my little girl 
used to do it, a squeaky door that she liked to swing back and forth, 
because it squeaked, and it sounded like Johnny coming in for his 
supper. What is happening to our children ? 

They are reading comics, and the action is so violent and so bloody 
and so fast and so . stupendous that when it rains or when they have 
no comics to read they don’t have anything to do. 

“What can I do?” They are losing their creative ability to think 
up something nice to do for themselves. 

Language lifts men above the animals, and speech is a learned 
habit. If I say, “You all,” it is a good thing to say. I have learned 
it from being in the South all my life. 

Man spe: aks with words; “as a'man thinketh, so is he.” 

Never before in the history of civilization have moral teachers been 
more deficient in their duty to the young. It is all very well to say 
that moral upbringing begins in the home, but it is equally true that 
it cannot end there because modern child operative environment today 
ismuch bigger, much larger than the home. And our committee would 
like to ask you this pertinent question. Why can’t we have right home 
training and full protection against a bad influence? And the pith 
of this whole report is in this statement here. 

The orientation between what is right and what is wrong is the basis 
of normal mental health. Think that over. 

If you don’t know what is right and what is wrong, how can you 
do right ? 

This committee is anxious to say that it does not believe there is 
any one panacea for juvenile delinquency. We are anxious to say 
that as adults in education we realize that there is the accidental 
delinquent, the social delinquent, the neurotic delinquent. 

Your boy could be picked up on a street corner tomorrow, as inno- 
cent as a new-born lamb, and get in a wreck with some boy and be 

called a juvenile delinquent. He is an accidental delinquent. 

Johnny, from the other side of the tracks, who has been deprived 
all of his life and hungry, who has seen his father brawl his mother, 
who has seen him stagger home drunk, who has heard his mother curse, 
and who has never been to Sunday school, what is his pattern of 
existence? If he is a delinquent, my friends, he is a social delinquent, 
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he is acting as he has seen those around him act, and when he is taken 
before the courts, this should be taken into consideration. 

And then there is the neurotic delinquent, a child out of a very good 
home, who for some strange reason does not have enough love or 
enough understanding or enough something and so he really breaks 
out in a violent way. 

We realize that there are other forms of delinquency than what 
might be attributed to comics. But we ask you this question, Do 
these comics contribute to the sublimation or defamation of character ? 

We are not trying to tell you they do. We want to know what you 
think about it. But we believe crime comics contribute to the gray 
sickness of our moral world. Do you think so? 

On the basis of this belief, we think that the general public must 
be educated, and when I say educated, I mean just that, Senator, just 
what we are doing, with groups like this, small groups of adults. 
They must be educated to national legislation against them. Thank 
you. [Applause]. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Mrs. Dillard, we certainly are grateful to 
you for a vivid and, I may add, a substantially factual description of 
comics that we have in the country today. 

I want to congratulate you ladies upon the ae vou are doing 
in Knox County, and say that if you keep at it, as I am sure you will, 
that you will certainly bring about a sendiitienl where horror and 
crime comics such as you have described will not be sold to the children 
of Knox County. 

Mrs. Dintarp. Thank you. 

Chairman Kerravver. Different methods are suggested from time 
to time for dealing with horror and crime comics. Some States have 
passed censorship laws. Censorship has been proposed. 

Personally, I don’t like censorship. I am not in favor of even 
censoring these kinds of comics, that is, by law. I think the only 
way you can deal with them is by reaction of public opinion against 
them in the local communities. 

We have had extensive hearings on comic books, horror and crime 
type in New York City, in Los Angeles, and many other places. What 
Mrs. Dillard said about horror and crime books is borne out fully and 
in some cases even more forcefully by comics that we have seen and 
have been brought before our committee. 

In Dr. Frederick Wertham’s book, The Seduction of Innocence, 
that has been described, he has testified before our subcommittee. He 
has shown, as a study of child behavior, how in many, many instances 
from actual observation crimes, murders, have been followed exactly 
as shown in a comic book, that is, where they undertake to show how 
the bank can be robbed, except when something happened, some kid 
has gotten the idea for a crime or a murder from some types of these 
comic books. 

Personally, I don’t want to condemn them all. I think there are 
some comics that are all right, some are educational, some are even 
interesting and funny, but “about 25 million per month were going 
out of the: type that Mrs. Dillard has been talking about. SoI think 
you are doing a great service, and I hope you w ill tell the Democratic 
Women’s Club of Knoxville, Mrs. Reynolds, the other or ganizations 
back of you how much we appreciate their paying your—sponsoring 
your trip over to Nashville. 
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I believe, Mrs. Bagshaw, that you had some cards there you want to 
tell us about—or, Mrs. Dillard, had you finished your presentation 

Mrs. Dinnarp. Y es; I think I have said enough. Thank you. 

Chairman Krrauver. You have here comics to back up all the state- 
ments that you have made and I would like very much for the staff 
to have a chance of going over them. 

Mrs. Bacsuaw. We would love for you to do that, and we would 
love for you to see the latest. 

Chairman Keravuver. You speak louder, Mrs. Bagshaw, and you 
would like for us to see what? 

Mrs. Baasuaw. See the latest magazines which have come out. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you have one there you want to show us? 

Mrs. Bacsnaw. Yes, I did. I think it has been closed up in there. 

Chairman Keravuver. The story now is that about a year ago, after 
our New York hearing the comic industry adopted a code and a czar 
which has made it some better frankly, but this czar is passing comics 
some of which are still in the horror and crime classification. We are 
going to have another round with the comic-book industry one of 
these days. 

Mrs. Bacsuaw. These are what the ten-agers are reading now that 
they graduate from the comics. 

There are two questions that we have considered: Will the self- 
regulation of the Comics Magazine Association of America cle m up 
the comics to the extent that we need not continue our campaign in 
America? Will the adoption of local ordinances, State and Federal 
laws constitute a threat of freedom to the press? We say no. 

The comics code 

Chairman Keravver. I can answer your first question, the code 
and the organization is not going to clean it up unless people out all 
over the country demand it be done. 

Mrs. Bacsuaw. That is quite true. I think we should concede 
now that no law will ever be effective without the education to go 
along with it. 

Chairman Keravver. That is right. 

Mrs. Bacsuaw. That is quite true. I think at this stage of the 
game we should concede that. 

But, the Comics Code Committee is made up of publishers and 
Judge Murphy who is paid $40,000 a year salary, by the comic book 
industry with a $60,000 expense account a year, are we going to be 
naive enough to think that he is going to go against the publishers’ 
wishes ? 

It has not proved true in the past, and it won’t prove true. When 
you deal with unscrupulous people unless they have a change of heart, 
and a complete change of heart and attitude, there is no ch: ange. 

Will the adoption of the local ordinances and Federal laws have 
any—constitute a threat against freedom of the press or speech? 
No. For this reason, that along with freedom of the press goes a 
responsibility. License can become anarchy. These books are an- 
archistic. They definitely are without law, absolutely. 

We object to the twisted new-style emphasis on the murder and the 
torture and the sex. We are objecting to the callous and cynical 
attitude toward the law. Why are these atrocities publishable for chil- 
dren only. The publishers had a choice. Twenty years ago they could 
have chosen to have humor. There are writers in America who could 
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write wonderful humor. There are artists who can draw very humor- 
ous cartoons, but no, they chose the psychopathic mind. 

Why? There is an editorial advisory staff made up of psychiatrists 
and psychologists who helped to provide the writers with the psy- 
chopathic ideas for the stories in the comics. These psychiatrists are 
Dr. Lauretta Bender, professor of clinical psychiatry, New York 
University, College of Medicine; Dr. W. W. D. Sonas, professor of 
education and director of curriculum study, University of Pittsburgh ; 
Josette Frank, consultant children’s reading, Child Study Associa- 
tion of America; Dr. S. Harcourt Peppard, director, Essex County 
Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J. 

Some of the editors are Whitney Ellsworth, William Gaines, Albert 
B. Feldstein, Harry M. Adler, and Meyer A. Kaplan. 

These people know the sick mind. They are professionals. I ask 
you why they wish to twist the minds of the children of the United 
States. I would like for that answer to be found. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well for your information, you may come to 
this, Mrs. Bagshaw, but Dr. Josette A. Frank, Dr. Lauretta Bender, 
write reports in magazines and for the Child Study Association of 
New York saying that certain of these comics are all right. They 
don’t see much harm in them, they are just sort of neutral about them. 
But we found in our hearing that they were actually being paid by 
the comic book industry itself. 

Mrs. Baesuaw. Oh, very definitely. They are paid very big salaries. 

Chairman Keravver. But when they write these favorable reports 
about comics they don’t say anything about the fact that they are 
being paid by the association. 

Mrs. Bacsnaw. That istrue. Well, why shouldn’t they though? If 
they are proud of it I should think they would be very glad to do it. 

Chairman Keravuver. They ought to— 

Mrs. Baesuaw. If they are proud of it and are not afraid. 

Chairman Kerauver. We were very critical in our report as you 
know. 

Mrs. Bagsuaw. Yes, I know. Well, let’s look at the human rela- 
tions of America surrounding these comic books. 

America is apathetical. It is apathetical toward everything regard- 
ing children and regarding various things that they should be doing to 
help out America. Our Christians are not doing all that they could 
do, so that we feel that the Americans need to have—be educated 
along this line so that they can, and we would be willing through 
knowing the facts to do something about this. 

The formula for decisions now handed down by our courts are 
inadequate to deal with this extreme case of comic books. The stand- 
ard now applied to publications requires the court to look at the 
effects as a whole upon normal adults. The normal reader of comic 
books is the normal child. He is immature and therefore vulnerable. 
The gist of the findings from the Harvard Law Review book of Jan- 
uary 1955, say this: 

Almost universally State statutes penalize the publication, distribution, and 
sale of obscene reading matter. 

In view of the limited protection accorded to obscenity by the first amendment 
regulations of at least some of the comic books which have caused public concern 
would seem allowable. Judicial formulation of a standard for determining 
obscenity in a publication have varied with the customs of different periods. 
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And now, anything goes. You can talk with people, with lawyers, 
and they all will tell you definitely that laws can be enforced only 
insofar as the people will let them, and they say that the people do not 
want them enforced, and therefore they just don’t see things that go 
on. That has been proved true, I have talked with a great many 
people in Knoxville about it and I am sure it is the same everywhere. 

Courts sometimes define obscenity as that which is offensive to the 
senses or calculated to excite impure emotions. The orthodox judi- 
cial interpretation of obscene has been limited to sexual impurity 
which leaves the crime and horror comics largely untouched. 

The New York court approved the expansion of the word obscenity 
under a statute which defined it as to publications specializing in 
stories of bloodshed, lust, and crime, so far as they became vehicles 
for inciting crime. But in every case there was also a question as to 
whether it did incite to crime. 

The Supreme Court in reversing disagreed on the grounds that in 
departing from the understood meaning of obscenity the statute had 
not defined the new crime with enough specificity. Therefore, any 
State ordinance, local or national can be questioned. I would like to 
present these to the committee for their observation as to how plausible 
these are. 

First, outlaw comics and other morally harmful literature by heavy 
fine, so heavy that they will be put out of business—England was suc- 
cessful in this without even a campaign. 

Pass a law containing a code of ethics that would affect the reading 
material of children based on a normal child level. There is no law 
in our country nor has there ever been one on their level; the only 
one in existence is based on the normal adult level, which is entirely 
irrelevant to this situation never before encountered in the history of 
the world. 

Third, pass a law to regulate the sale and distribution of toy weapons 
as well as knives, including switch-blade knives and such. 

Outlaw advertising or sale of knives by magazines for children. In 
order to buy weapons a boy or girl must be 18, accompanied by parents 
with the birth certificate. Our reason for this is that the toy weapons 
industry has increased to a $300 million business due to the rise in 
crime comics. 

We are complying with public opinion in asking for a right kind 
of law to regulate advertising of alcoholic beverages in magazines, 
radio, television, and newspapers. The reason for this is that drink- 
ing is becoming widespread during early years of our teen-agers, due 
very much to the enticing ads. Of course that is already being done. 

A most important act would be to prohibit coercive distribution of 
undesirable and harmful literature in our country, because such litera- 
ture often prevents or alters the normal development toward maturity 
of the normal child. 

Weare requesting a law that will put psychologists on a professional 
jevel with psychiatrists, doctors, and lawyers. There has never been 
a law in our country requiring them to take State board examinations 
in order to determine whether they are ready for their responsibility 
to the public. This has been a cause of much malpractice by psycholo- 
_ and misconceptions in the concept of mental health by our 
people. 
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It seems to be necessary to close the loopholes in the law concerning 
transportation of pornographic, or the other subversive literature 
across State lines. We should like to see it made unlawful, and punish- 
able by heavy fine, or imprisonment, or both, to cross State lines by 
any means of transportation whatsoever. 

May I present this to the committee ? 

Chairman Keravver. Yes, ma’am. Did you read it in full? 

Mrs. Bacsnaw. Yes. 

Chairman Krravver. We are glad to have it. Mrs. Bagshaw, Mrs. 
Dillard, Mrs. Ellenburg, we are very grateful to you for information 
you have given this committee and for your coming here and your 
testimony. I want to wish you well in your work in Knoxville and I 
hope you will carry a message back to the people that we are very 
interested in what you are doing and I hope they will give you con- 
tinued support. 

Mrs. Bacsnaw. We are very happy 

Chairman Krravver. Senator Langer, do you wish to ask any ques- 
tions or make any observations? 

Congressman Evins? 

Mr. Davis, Mr. Phillips? 

Would one of you go over with some member of our staff the litera- 
ture you have here which will be made an exhibit ? 


(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5.” and is as 
follows :) 


EXHIBIT No. 5 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., August 9, 1955. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. KErAvver: The following are suggestions our Committee on Sub- 
versive Literature of Knoxville, Tenn., feels should be included in national 
legislation to correct the disease of crime comics and other morally subversive 
literature. After much study with lawyers, doctors, and other people interested 
in the youth of our Nation, we have reached these conclusions : 

1. Outlaw comics and other morally harmful literature by heavy fine, so heavy 
that they will be put out of business. (England was suecessful in this without 
even a campaign). 

2. Pass a law containing a code of ethics that would affect the reading material 
of children based on a normal child level. There is no law in our country nor 
has there ever been one on their level; the only one in existence is based on the 
normal adult level, which is entirely irrelevant to this situation never before 
encountered in the history of the world. 

3. Pass a law to regulate the sale and distribution of toy weapons as well 
as knives, including switch-blade knives and such. 

4. Outlaw advertising or sale of knives by magazines for children. In order 
to buy weapons a boy or girl must be 18, accompanied by parents with the 
birth certificate. Our reason for this is that the toy weapons industry has 
increased to a $300 million business due to the rise in crime comics. 

5. We are complying with public opinion in asking for a right kind of law to 
regulate advertising of alcoholic beverages in magazines, radio, television, and 
newspapers. The reason for this is that drinking is becoming widespread during 
early years of our teen-agers, due very much to the enticing ads. 

6. A most important act would be to prohibit coercive distribution of undesira- 
ble and harmful literature in our country, because such literature often prevents 
or alters the normal development toward maturity of the normal child. 

7. We are requesting a law that will put psychologists on a professional level 
with psychiatrists, doctors, and lawyers. There has never been a law in our 
country requiring them to take State board examinations in order to determine 
whether they are ready for their responsibility to the public. This has been a 
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cause of much malpractice by psychologists and misconceptions in the concept of 
mental health by our people. 

8. It seems to be necessary to close the loopholes in the law concerning trans- 
portation of pornographic, or other subversive liturature across State lines. We 
should like to see it made unlawful, and punishable by heavy fine, or imprison- 
ment, or both, to cross State lines by any means of transportation whatsoever. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. E. E. BacsHaw, Chairman. 
Mrs. J. S. ELLENBURG. 
Mrs. B. H. DILLarp. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Glen Nicely, will you come around, sir? 

Mr. Nicely, you are here representing the Governor of Tennessee, 
Frank Clement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GLEN NICELY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
GOV. FRANK G. CLEMENT, OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Nicety. That is right, Senator. 

Chairman Krrauver. We will be glad to have your statement, sir. 

Mr. Nicery. Yes, sir. 

My purpose in coming down here this morning, Senator Kefauver 
and Senator Langer, is to—— 

Chairman Keravver. First you are the executive assistant to the 
Governor ? 

Mr. Nicery. Yes, sir. That is right, sir. Is to welcome this com- 
mittee and this hearing to Tennessee on behalf of Governor Clement 
who is attending the national governor’s conference, in Chicago, and 
who is not able to be here with you during any part of this. 

He asked also that I tell you people of the committee that we want 
to extend to you every cooperation, and to offer you the services of 
any of the people of the State government that you might want to 

-all upon. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, Glen, thank you very much. 

We appreciate your courtesy in coming and bringing this message. 
We had a very cordial telegram from the Governor. We also appreci- 
ate the fact that Mrs. Reynolds and Judge Bozeman have testified 
and you have certainly cooperated fully with us in every way. 

Senator Langer, do you wish to make any comments ? 

Senator Lancer. You will tell the Governor that we appreciate the 
fact he welcomed us here to the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Nicery. I certainly shall, Senator, and as I say, if we can be 
of any further cooper ation with you getting in contact with any of 
our folks you might want to talk to, or in any other way, you let us 
know. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Evins? 

Thank you very much. It has been good to see you again. 

Mr. J. Carlton Loser has been very ‘patient in being with us and 
waiting here a long time. 

Carlton, you come around. 

Mr. Loser. Senator Kefauver, we have a very distinguished psy- 
chiatrist. He was here all yesterday, he is at Vanderbilt University 
and I would like to yield to him if Imay. Dr. Billig. 

Chairman Kerauver. We know Dr. Billig was here but we don’t 
want to detain you, Mr. Loser. 

Mr. Loser. I will wait 20 minutes, 
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Chairman Kerauver. How about the sheriff; will the sheriff yield 
to Dr. Billig? 

Mr. Carrwrieur. I will be glad to yield to Dr. Billig. 

Chairman Kerravuver. And ‘will you not leave? 

Mr. Cartwricut. No, sir. I will stay a while. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Billig, everybody recognizes your impor- 
tance and we are very glad to see you. 

Dr. Brruic. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Billig, Dr. Otto Billig, psychiatrist, 
ones Hospital, Nashville, we are glad to have you with us. 


*, Chumbris, do you wish to question “Dr. Billig? 


Mr (CCHUMBRIS. Yes, sir. 





















STATEMENT OF DR. OTTO BILLIG, PSYCHIATRIST, VANDERBILT 
HOSPITAL, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Cuumpris. Dr. Billig, would you please give us a little bit of 
your background for the record ? 

Dr. Brug. I am at the present time with Vanderbilt University 
Hospital, with the medical school. I have been in Nashville since 
1948. My official position is that of associate professor of psychiatry, 
and director of the mental health clinic. 

Mr. Cuumpris. I understand you are also president of the mental 
health association for the State of Tennessee. 

Dr. Biruie. Middle Tennessee. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Middle Tennessee. Would you give us a little back- 
ground of the work of that organization ? 

Dr. Brug. Our organization has been very much interested in the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. We consider it as one of the essen- 
tial problems facing our society today. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Billig, will you get closer and turn 
around. Just relax. 

Dr. Brru1c. We feel that the problem of juvenile delinquency is a 
problem that may not be always as big as it seems to be, but it is a 
very essential problem, and it is a problem that is on the increase, 
just as mental illness apparently is on the increase. 

And our association has been very much concerned with coping 
with the problem. 

We feel that there are a good many factors, social factors, involved 
in that situation. 

I do not know if you want me to go into the matter further. 

Chairman Kerravuver. You go on with your statement of what 
would be helpful for this subcommittee to know. Did you have any 
matter that you wanted him to testify about, Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuvumertis. Well, Doctor, we know that in the past you made 
some case histories of children from different social and “economic 
backgrounds, giving examples, and from the psychiatric point of 
view, what to look for in properly rearing a child so that we would 
protect him from becoming delinquent. 

Dr. Brruie. Those cases, those case histories definitely indicate a 
certain basic insecurity within the family. 

Would you like me to quote any of the cases ? 

Mr. Cuumpris. Yes; you may. 
Dr. Brute. Or just to generalize? 
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Mr. Cuumprts. Yes; you may give several cases to show. 

Dr. Bruuie. All right. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Without revealing any names, 

Dr. Bruxuie. Of course. I think it is important to recognize that 
those case histories come from all sorts of social backgrounds. 

Sometimes the publicity would indicate that that juvenile delin- 
quency is primarily a difficulty affecting people coming from slum 
areas. We feel that this is certainly not so, and it is important to 
recognize that all sorts of social problems are involved in it and that 
that affects people with all I. Q.’s. To quote very briefly some of the 
cases: Here is a boy age of 9 who came to the attention of the 
juvenile court. He was arrested for truancy, and being away from 
home, breaking into houses at the age of 9, and robbing a jewelry 
store. All of these things started when the child was 7 or 8 years 
old and increased and became more and more of a problem. 

In going into the background we found that this child, for instance, 
felt very lonesome, did not have any friends. His attitude toward 
friends was “They aren’t very brave. They are scared of getting into 
trouble.” Again at the age of 9, his I. Q. was 82, which would 
mean more or less of low average but certainly not feeble-minded. 

He was an unwanted child who was rejected even before he was 
born. He was the fourth child of 7 children, and the mother stated 
about her children that she had 7 problems. She wanted to be relieved 
of the care of the boy. The father was an alcoholic, had frequent 
fights, and the patient witnessed with great interest those fights. I 
think he did not need comic books, he had his comic books at home. 

The mother had the father for nonsupport and other things in court 
28 times. Apparently the mother said she hated the father, she hated 
her children. The boy in spite of wanting to be tough, was very tear- 
ful when he was brought to the detention home and he wanted to 
be home. In the institution where he found some security he felt 
he was able to make a good adjustment because he felt accepted. 
This is one case that comes from what we would consider a slum 
area. But here is another case of a boy 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Billig, move that microphone closer to 
you. 

Dr. Brruic. This one? 

Chairman Keravver. Yes. 

Dr. Brute. This one is a boy age 15 who comes from a prominent 
local family. The family is very proud of their social standing. The 
problem is truancy and emotional difficulties, fainting, then lying, 
stealing money, and finally got into trouble because he stole a motor- 
cycle. 

The parents always tried to make the damage good and there is no 
court record. The boy has a fairly good I. Q. of about 110. The 
father is a prominent professional man. He is very effective in his 
job, spends long hours on his job and has very little time for his 
family in order to be successful. 

The mother belittles the father’s decisions at home. She under- 
mines any semblance of authority of the father by little remarks, by 
little gestures. The father attempts to appear masculine, emphasizes 


his interest in sports, but actually uses it to cover up his own inse- 
curities, 
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In this family, we feel, we deal with subtle family tensions that are 
not overt. Very difficult to cope with, because they are covered up, 
and those problems are very difficult to deal with. 

I think here in this particular family, we feel we deal with possibly 
a social problem of our time, that is the insecurities because of social 
pressures, because of problems families cannot meet. The families 
feel they have to compete and can never live up to what is expected 
from them. So the parents feel insecure, and that is what I would 
like to point out, in particular. 

We have gone through several stages in dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency. At one time we talked about bad children. Now we have 
become a little more aware of the problem and we feel that the problem 
is at home. That the basis is in the family relationship, which is 
correct. But I wonder if those families can be held always responsible. 
And if it is not our society that very often demands so much from the 
families that they cannot cope with it. 

That very often our modern society demands a great deal of time 
in order for, let us say, a businessman to be successful, he has to spend 
long hours in his job and then if he is successful, a good many clubs 
and other organizations want him to share his success and so demand 
more of his time, and then he can give less and less time to his family, 
and it develops a very poor family relationship. 

It may be of interest to recognize that the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency which is a problem of adolescence is particularly a problem 
of our society, of western civilizaiton. And apologists have found 
that there is no problem of adolescence in primitive societies. I don’t 
want to give up our civilization and throw it away but I think we 
have to recognize there is a certain period of readjustment we have to 
go through, a certain period of transition from the family, of au- 
thority, of closeness and close relationships, to a family in which the 
different members of the family are more on their own. 

Maybe democracy comes to the home, so to speak, and we have to 
recognize that all members of the family have to share and sharing 
the responsibility and the privileges is important, and very often, 
I think, we do not do that in the families of juvenile delinquents, and 
therefore juvenile delinquents do not have any group feelings and 
a group belonging and I feel that it is very important to bring out 
those group belongings in the families of juvenile delinquencies. 

If it is not possible within the family, then the juvenile will turn 
to gangs, will try to get support and acceptance from gangs which 
he cannot get at home, and therefore he will be required to participate 
in gang activities and to get the approval of the gang. 

Mr. Cuumprris. I was going to ask you, Doctor, I think you noted 
in the 3 cases that you presented to a conference here sponsored by 
the Council of Community Agencies in Nashville, I think last October 
and November, you pointed out that truancy was prevalent in all 3 of 
the cases that you pointed out to them. 

Have you any suggestion where—what suggestion do you have to 
combat such a situation ? 

Dr. Brie. I feel the most important thing is to give the juvenile 
delinquent a feeling of group belonging, of belonging in a wholesome 
group rather than belonging to a gang, and being accepted by either 
the family or outside of the family. Group activities are very essen- 
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tial, properly supervised group activities, group workers, and so on, 
can help a great deal in that. 

In additon to that, I feel that it is essential for the young person 
to assume as much responsibility for his own group, that he is not 
being given everything, but that he should assume the responsibility 
and should share in that responsibility. 

In addition to that, I would also suggest the usual things that have 
been so very often suggested, proper legislation, proper juvenile courts 
and clinics, and so on. 

Mr. Cuumpris. The problem of early examination by mental 
hygienists, psychiatrists, and psychologists in the early stages, do you 
recommend such programing that has been inaugurated in some 
States ? 

Dr. Buuuic. Being a psychiatrist I am a little bit prejudiced about 
that. I definitely recommend that. 

Mr. Cuumpris. You recommend it ? 

Dr. Bric. I think it is very important to have the proper facilities 
but unfortunately there is still a shortage of personnel and I think 
some legislation, as for instance the Priest bill, submitted by Repre- 
sentative Priest, as having made it possible to get more people trained 
in the field of psychiatry and social work, and so on. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let’s get the record straight here. You are 
talking about the bill sponsored by Representative Percy Priest of 
the Nashville District authorizing a mental-health program and 
authorizing Federal appropriations therefor which has done a great 
deal of good and for which he deserves a great deal of credit? 

Dr. Birnie. That is right. 

Chairman Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Cuumpris. I believe you are also familiar with Senate bill 728 
sponsored by a Senate subcommittee which will appropriate a million 
dollars to the various States or will grant a million dollars for the 
improvement or for the training of personnel. 

Dr. Bruic. I am familiar with the bill to some extent. Unfor- 
cunately I have not seen it but I believe that it would be extremely 
helpful and extremely essential in combatting the problem. 

Mr. Cuvumpris. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Keravuver. Senator Langer? 

Congressman Evins / 

Congressman Evins. Dr. Billig, I want to ask you one question. 

You heard the testimony of the ladies here earlier. Do you agree 
with their conclusions with respect to the comic books with respect to 
which they have testified, primarily ? 

Dr. Brruic. I have been very much interested in this question of 
comic books and television, and I am afraid the problem is not quite 
as simple as that. I think we can very easily leginiate and censor 
comic books and television programs and so on, but I wonder if that 
actually fulfills the purpose. 

I am trained in medicine and therefore I am trained to find out the 
causes rather than the symptoms, and if we consider just the symp- 
toms of juvenile delinquency, and I think doing away with the symp- 
toms would be one way of handling the problems. 

But I feel it is essential to find out why juvenile delinquents become 
so interested in such crime stories and so on. I think they may be 
susceptible to crime stories, crime comic books and so on because of 
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their emotional difficulties, and I feel it is important to clear up the 
underlying emotional difficulties making him susceptible. 

I think Dr. Wertham says that sometimes crimes are carried out 
according to the patterns of comic books and so on. Maybe it is true 
that comic books gave some definite ideas on how to go about it, gave 
the crime maybe a little more finesse, but I am not sure that it would 
solve the underlying great tendency to the crime. 

Congressman Evins. You think it is a contributing cause ? 

Dr. Briuic. That is right. 

Congressman Evins. You analyzed the background of these juvenile 
delinquents but what specifically are your recommendations on cor- 
rections to this committee ? 

Dr. Brug. I would feel that again group work would be very essen- 
tial and very helpful. That the juvenile delinquent is alone, lone- 
some individual, not feeling—not belonging to any one. I think it 
would be very important to give him the feeling of belonging to a 
wholesome group, where he can be taught to be an essential part of 
the group and I think probably that is the most important thing. 

Then many of them do definitely need treatment and proper clinics 
and so on, can adequately establish treatment programs but many of 
the juveniles do not necessarily need direct treatment, they are fol- 
lowers and those followers can be handled fairly properly by properly 
supervised and properly guided group activity, and a great deal that 
has been accomplished—of that and I think it is important to expand 
such programs. 

Chairman Keravuver. Doctor, do you have—you are an eminent 
psychiatrist. Do you have any other recommendations that you 
would give us the benefit of? 

Dr. Brie. Again as far as specific recommendations are concerned 
I think again just what I mentioned, group activities, adequate group 
activ ities | are important. 

The sharing of the responsibility and assuming as much leadership 
as possible in this program. Clinics for serious problems, legislation 
in helsing to overcome group tensions, clearing slum areas , helping 
in overcoming race relationships is an essential problem. 

I think we find a large percentage of juvenile delinquencies in met- 
ropolitan areas belonging to minority groups, and I think it is impor- 
tant to help to est: ablish secur ity in the minority groups. 

It is important that juvenile laws should be primarily concerned 
not with punishment but with rehabilitation and protection of society. 

The child is at times being handled as a criminal. As a matter of 
fact, here in Tennessee, we have, we are trying to get some laws 
changed in which the child accused of a crime, regardless of age, is 
remanded to the sheriff. We feel, for instance, this is a somewhat 
punitive law, and we would like to see laws like that changed. So 
that the child, let us say, at the age of 8 or 10 is being held in custody 
by the sheriff rather than the detention home. 

We feel it is important to establish domestic relationship courts to 
have people who are properly trained. If, for instance, like in Ten- 
nessee, there are large rural areas where it is difficult to get the prop- 
erly trained per sonnel, it would be wise to establish district courts, 
and so on. 

Those are, I think, some of the recommendations of handling this 
problem. 
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Chairman Keravuver. Doctor Billig, we are very grateful to you 
for your counsel and your testimony here. We want to thank you for 
taking time out in helping out our subcommittee, and we appreciate 
the time you have given to the staff of the subcommittee in going over 
these matters with them. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Could I ask you one question ? 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes, Senator Langer. 

Senator Lancer. How long have you been a psychiatrist ? 

Dr. Bruuie. Since I graduated from medical school in 1937. 

Senator Lancer. Well, now, what preparatory work did you take 
to become a psychiatrist ? 

Dr. Brru1e. To become a psychiatrist you have to be graduated 
from medical school, and after that you have to serve 1 year of in- 
ternship and 5 years as a resident in psychiatry. Then it is advisable 
to take a State board examination—I am sorry, a national board ex- 
amination in the specialty of psychiatry. 

Senator Lancer. Why are there so few of them ? 

Dr. Briuie. It is a problem. I think it is long training and it 
takes a great deal of I think in addition to the training, it also takes 
certain personalities to go into psychatry, and very often, some of our 
colleagues prefer to see quick results. Surgery or other phases of 
medicine may be more attractive to them. Psychiatry takes long 
and tedious work with individual cases and not many people like that. 

Senator Lancer. I have been chairman of the Committee on Na- 
tional Penitentiaries and over at Springfield you know, you have been 
there, of course, we can’t get enough psychiatrists, now what is the 
reason our Government cannot get psychiatrists ? 

Dr. Brute. Because there are not enough psychiatrists throughout 
the country, and we—the estimates of the Public Health Service are 
that at least 20,000 psychiatrists would be necessary. At the pres- 
ent time we have sbout seven or eight thousand. The problem is 
improving. I think there are more psychiatrists going into training, 
especially since the war, there are many physicians became aware 
of the problem. In addition to that we have to realize that psychiatry 
is one of the youngest branches of medicine, and therefore, it is a 
comparatively new field, and so we still have to catch up with the 
backlog. 

Senator Lancer. But we have enough lawyers, and we seem to 
have enough bankers, enough insurance men, why haven’t we got 
enough psychiatrists ? 

Dr. Brttie. We don’t have enough physicians in the first place, I 
believe. We need more physicians and in addition to that, I think 
for instance legislation, like for instance the bill proposed by this 
committee, and the bill, the law of Representative Priest, is helping 
a great deal. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know any place where we can get hold of 
about a dozen? [Laughter.] 

Dr. Brtu1¢. I am sorry, we are looking here for some more. 

Senator Lancer. You are looking for some more right here? 

Dr. Briuie. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. It is very important, in our penitentiaries we 
have some penitentiaries like Leavenworth and we have a psychiatrist, 
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who stays there for a short time and then leaves the Government serv- 
ice. Are the salaries too low; is that the answer ? 

Dr. Brxuie. I think that is one of the problems, that the salaries are 
probably too low and cannot compete with others but I think there 
are some other problems too. I think one of them is that there is not 
enough emphasis on research placed. I think more emphasis on 
research should be placed on those institutions. I wonder if con- 
sultants, for instance, could make the work in penitentiaries more 
stimulating to the psychiatrists in the penitentiaries. 

I think the psychiatrists and psychologists sometimes feel they are 
locked up and isolated, professionally isolated but I think outside 
consultants would help the problem. 

Senator LANcrerR. What is the difference between the psychologist 
and psychiatrist ? 

Dr. Bruie. The psychologist is not medically trained, he is trained 
in academic life. He has a Ph. D. While the psychiatrist has a 
medical degree. The psychologist, as a historical development of the 
psychologist he comes from philosophy, he comes from the branch 
of philosophy, he comes from the laboratory where he deals with 
animals and soon. That has been transferred to the human behavior, 
and the psychiatrist is primarily trained with emotional illness, cop- 
ing with emotional and mental illness and applies that to social 
problems. 

Senator Lancer. How many have you at Vanderbilt ? 

Dr. Brie. Psychiatrists? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Dr. Brrxuie. On our full-time staff we have at the present time, five. 
On part-time job staff we have about seven in addition. 

Senator Lancer. Would you figure out some way you could spare a 
few from the different universities for these national penitentiaries ? 

Dr. Br1x1c. I am not too sure we could do it on a full-time position 
but I think probably many of the institutions would be glad to serve 
as consultants. 

Senator Lanerr. You mean we could get them for part time? 

Dr. Bric. For instance the Veterans’ Administration uses psy- 
chiatrists as consultants and I am quite sure the same thing could be 
done with the penitentiaries, and for them to come to conduct occasion- 
ally on cases, different cases and to give some stimulation to the full- 
time psychiatrists. 

Senator Lancer. In your opinion how many psychiatrists would it 
take in a penitentiary where they have 2,500 inmates? 

Dr. Brruie. I wish I could answer that. I am not familiar with 
the problem. I think it also varies a great deal, depending on the 
emotional problems. I think it would be something very worthwhile 
to go into but frankly I could not answer it. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Kefauver and I are both on the committee 
having charge of this matter of criminals in penitentiaries. We will 
go to a place for example, like Alcatraz and yet we find the psychia- 
trist has left and there is no one to take his place. Is it due to the 
fact perhaps that the wives don’t want to live there? 

Dr. Briuic. I am quite sure that probably is a problem. All of 
those things are problems. For instance, Alcatraz is very isolated, a 
very isolated place and I think it would be very difficult for some- 
one 
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Senator Lancer. Well, it isn’t any worse than any other place; 
is it? 

Dr. Butu1e. I wonder if it isn’t to some extent. 

Senator Lancer. More isolated ? 

Dr. Briuie. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. They can live in San Francisco and go over there 
of a morning and come back at night. 

Dr. Bituie. That would be something else. 

Senator Lancer. Well, Senator Kefauver and I have had that 
problem in our committee now. 

Chairman Keravuver. For a long time. 

Congressman Evins. Will the Senator yield? 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, in preaching in Washington recently, 
said he had 19 psychiatrists attached to his church in New York. You 
might get some from Dr. Peale. 

Senator Lancer. I want to thank you for that suggestion, Congress- 
man. We have got to find them somewhere, because James Bennett, 
Director of the Prisons, has been looking for them and looking for 
them hard. I know he has written all over the country trying to 
locate some. 

Dr. Briuie. Senator, I wonder if it would not be worth while to 
look into the question of consultants. Like the Army has them and 
like the Veterans’ Administration has them. 

Senator Lancer. I want to thank you very much for the suggestion. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Glad to see you. 

Dr. Brruie. Thank you, sir. 

(An additional statement by Mr. Billig was received at a later date 
and ordered printed in the record at this point.) 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY, 
NASHVILLE MENTAL HEALTH UNIT, 
Nashville, Tenn., August 12, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I greatly appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before your committee. I feel that your committee is doing an essential job in 
coping with the problem of juvenile delinquency. A great deal will be accom- 
plished by the findings of your committee and your bill S. 728 will meet many 
needs. 

Enclosed you will find a statement which I would like to submit to your com- 
mittee, in addition to my testimony, if this is acceptable. 

Very sincerely, 
Orro Brixie, M. D. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT 


The problem of juvenile delinquency has many aspects and it will be possible 
to cover only a few of them. There seems to be no simple answer. Clinical 
experience based on case histories show basic anxieties within the family. It 
is essential to find adequate ways to meet those anxieties. 

The history of dealing with juvenile delinquency seems to have undergone 
several steps. The first one was to blame the youngster and to hold him 
responsible. We considered delinquents as “bad.” At present, we seem to be 
in the phase of holding the parents responsible for the deeds of the children 
and talk about delinquent parents instead of delinquent children. 
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I wonder if we do not have to go further than that. We have to realize that 
the parents have their own disturbing experiences in life and are unable to 
cope with their own responsibilities. Our society is undergoing definite changes 
in the social structure. Change takes place from the authoritative closely knit 
family to the modern family with its struggle for self-assertion. The authority 
of the father has become less substantial. He is primarily concerned with his 
job, with being advanced and successful in his work. If he is successful, he 
is more and more asked to participate in club and civic organizations; and in 
order to maintain his recognition in society, it is essential that he participate 
in them. This leads to his being less able to devote time to his own family. A 
vulnerable point in family relationships develops. At the same time, the mother 
has assumed more outside responsibilities, being concerned in maintaining the 
family’s position in society. Those parents remove themselves from a sound 
family relationship. They feel very insecure and confused about their own 
role. Those insecurities become reflected in the youngsters, especially during 
adolescence. Adolescence is a difficult period during which the individual has 
to undergo marked changes in his adjustment. The problem of adolescence is a 
product of our western civilization. Anthropologists have found that the 
problem of adolescence does not exist in primitive societies where physical and 
social maturity are reached simultaneously. The complexities of our society 
make it impossible to achieve social maturity at the time when physical maturity 
is reached. This seems to be responsible for the great tensions at that period, 
often resulting in rebellion. I do not want to advocate giving up our social 
advances and returning to the stage of primitive society, but we have to find 
new ways of meeting these problems. 

Many reports indicate the prevalence of juvenile delinquency among low-income 
groups, slum areas, and so on. Those problems seem to create insecurities for 
the individual family, causing preoccupation with such problems. The family 
considers itself inadequate in meeting life situations, contributing to the already 
mentioned family tension. 

Racial and other minority tensions are other contributory factors. 

Our case histories indicate that juvenile delinquency affects all classes of our 
society. It seems to rest with the makeup of our society in general. In order 
to meet the emotional discomforts, lonesomeness, and insecurity of the youngster 
he needs a feeling of group-belonging. 

If he cannot find this feeling of belonging in the family, he seeks recognition 
outside of the family. He wants recognition by the gang, looking for condi- 
tioned approval of the gang. He is anxious to prove himself by gang standards 
and absorbs the ideas of the gang. He becomes susceptible to other manners 
of aggression, rebellion against authority, and finds them in the violence of 
comic books, murder stories, ete. It is essential to recognize the proper place of 
such literature. Comic books and the like help in obtaining certain ideas of 
how violence is carried out, but are not the cause of the violence. If there is 
need for violence, the violence will take place—either going in the direction of 
the comic book suggestions or in some other way. It may be advisable toa 
regulate proper distribution of comic books, TV programs, etc., but we have 
to realize this is not the essence of the problem. It may be an easy solution, 
but we have to take care not to become lost in the more superficial issues and 
disregard the real issue. 

I would suggest as a possible means of how to overcome the problem of 
juvenile delinquency : ; 

Support social group work and help the juvenile in sharing in the responsibility, 
asSuming as much leadership in the group as possible. Such leadership will give 
him a chance for emotional growth and satisfaction. This approach would 
deal with the most basic problem of overcoming the lonesomeness and feeling 
of isolation. It would give the youngster the needed feeling of identification with 
the group and belonging. 

Adequate schools and educational systems enable him to find satisfaction in 
his accomplishments and a better relationship with his contemporaries. 

The creation and expansion of mental health clinics for the more serious cases 
is important. 

Legislation and education in overcoming group tensions. 

Slum clearance to give a greater feeling of security to the individual family, 
thus alleviating group tensions. 

Modernizing laws pertaining to juveniles, considering modern psychological 
and psychiatric principles. Those laws should not be punitive but should con- 
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cern themselves with the rehabilitation of the youngster and the protection of 
me expansion of domestic relations courts with properly trained personnel in 
all areas. In rural sections such courts can be created on a district basis. 

Chairman Kerauver. We will have a 5-minute recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Chairman Kerravver. We are behind schedule again, but we are 
going to do the best we can. We have some distinguished witnesses 
from out of town whom we will get to just as soon as we can, but 
we want to hear Attorney General J. Carlton Loser at this time. 

Let the record show that Mr. J. Carlton Loser is the attorney gen- 
eral of the district, attorney general of Nashville, Davidson County— 
has been such for how long? 

Mr. Loser. 26 years. 

Chairman Krravuver. 26 years. And the position of district attor- 
ney of Davidson County is an elective position, Senator Langer. He 
runs every 8 years. 

Mr. Loser. Eight years, without opposition. 

Chairman Keravuver. So he is now beginning his fourth term. 

Mr. Loser. I am finishing my third term, and I was 5 years as an 
assistant in the office. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, you have had a long and distinguished 
record, Attorney General Loser, and we know of your interest in this 
subject matter, and we appreciate the fact you have been here all during 
our hearings, and we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. CARLTON LOSER, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Loser. I am very happy indeed to be privileged to appear be- 
fore the committee. I don’t know that I can add much to what you 
have already heard. I want to tell the committee that one of the rea- 
sons for suggesting that Dr. Billig appear here a while ago was that 
he had appeared in our court a time or two, and he was testifying for 
a defendant, and I asked the same question that the Senator asked of 
the doctor. I asked him, What is the difference between psychology 
and a psychiatrist or a psychologist? I had just had Webster’s Dic- 
tionary and we had considerable difficulty coming to a conclusion 
about the matter. But he is a distinguished psychiatrist in this com- 
munity, and he’s at Vanderbilt University, and, I am sure, performing 
u great service and rendering a great service at that institution. 

I don’t know, gentlemen—I understood from the newspapers that 
your primary purpose was to hear educational and religious leaders 
with reference to what they were doing to combat juvenile delin- 
quency, and so on. 

Of course, I am a public prosecutor, and know just a little bit about 
the religious activities in the community as well as education. 

You have come to a great city to hold a hearing, because in Nash- 
ville, of course, it known far and wide, Senator Langer, as the 
Athens of the South, and we have many, many fine churches and 
institutions of learning, and they are doing great work. Thousands 
of young men and women come here from every State of the Union 
to receive an education, and the people in this community are glad to 
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have them and do everything that they can to assist them in their 
efforts to educate themselves. 

I have some ideas about juvenile delinquency. Asa matter of fact, 
I am inclined to the view that the problem in this immediate area is 
not too great. While we have sporadic outbreaks of vandalism and 
destruction of property, we have failed to find in a vast majority of 
those cases any viciousness at all. It has grown out of boyish pranks. 
We have had a number of those, but we feel like we can pretty well 
cope with the situation here. 

I have talked with our juvenile judge, Judge Tatus, who is a ver 
fine public official, well informed about that type of work. He is 
doing a wonderful job, and he tells me that delinquency among juve- 
niles is decreasing rather than increasing in this particular area. 

So I know of no problems that we have that cannot be solved by 
forthright, energetic, positive police action. 

We do have some difficulty at the moment about the mixing bars. 
One of the witnesses yesterday, a very fine lady, made some reference 
to the mixing-bar situation. And it grows out of the law of Tennessee. 
You possibly, Senator Langer, some of these other gentlemen, would 
know about the liquor laws in Tennessee. This is a State that author- 
izes the sale of intoxicating liquors by the package. None is to be 
consumed on the premises of the liquor establishment. So there has 
grown up in Nashville, I understand there is no such situation obtain- 
ing in other sections of the State, we have some mixing bars here, and 
they are supposed to operate or the mixing-bar idea indicates that it 
is an institution or a business where you can take your liquor with 
you and go into that place and have them serve you a drink. 

But these people in this business are not satisfied with that type of 
legitimate business. They engage in the sale of liquor by the drink, 
and that is prohibited in Tennessee and presents somewhat of a 
problem. 

People operating these mixing bars, they permit minors to come into 
the places, and I am advised that they do sell them drinks, illegally, 
of course, and that contributes to some of our difficulties. 

As a matter of fact, one of our criminal judges said to me just the 
other day, that it was his view and opinion, after hearing many crimi- 
nal cases, that much of the trouble we have with boys and girls under 
the age of 18 originates in these mixing bars. 

We have had murder cases, or two, growing out of disturbances 
originating in those places of business. 

During the last 60 days, I would say, the police department and the 
sheriff’s office, have conducted a rather vigorous campaign to stamp 
out these illegal establishments. 

The situation is well in hand, and I am perfectly satisfied that the 
police and the sheriff’s office can sheuhatahs stamp out these illegal 
establishments if they use positive and direct action. And what I 
mean by that is to police the places regularly. 

They cannot survive if they get prompt and regular attention. 
And that is being done at the moment, and I am extremely hopeful 
that it will continue right along. If it does not, why it will be my 


purpose to call it to their attention, not only their attention but to the 
attention of the public press. 
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We have two great newspapers in this community, and they publi- 
cize everything that is going on in the community, which is a very fine 
thing, and that keeps us all on our toes. 

I remember somebody said, it could have been Woodrow Wilson, 
that the searchlight of pitiless publicity will correct most of our evils, 
and I know it will correct them in Davidson County. 

So I invite the public press to look us all over daily and call atten- 
tion to our shortcomings. 

You gentlemen know that the people get just what sort of govern- 
ment they demand. We are prone to bea little careless and if the folks 
demand, they get what they want. So I think we are doing all right 
here in Nashville. 

It is a happy occasion for me to have the opportunity to talk to 
Members of the greatest deliberative body on earth, and I am just 
honored to have this opportunity. And Iam submitting myself, how- 
ever, gentlemen, to examination or cross-examination. “I will answer 
any question that anybody wants to know. 

I just would be happy to give you any information that I have. 

Chairman KeEravuver. Senator Langer. 

Senator Lancer. Have you got a Prohibition Party in Tennessee? 

Mr. Loser. No, we do not, Senator. We have a number of organi- 
zations in the State engaged in temperance activities but as a prohi- 
bition we do not have it. 

Senator Lancer. As far as juveniles are concerned, generally, what 
is the crime you arrest them for the most, the most prevalent crime ? 

Mr. Loser. Well, larcency of automobiles and bicycles and that is 
true over the Nation. 

Senator Lancer. J. Edgar Hoover reported that that has been on 
the increase. 

Mr. Loser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. And he said 71 percent of all the automobiles 
stolen were stolen by minors. 

Mr. Loser. Yes, sir; and all but about 5 percent of them are 
recovered. 

Senator Lancer. Yes. Do you think there ought to be some law 
providing for a certain kind of a lock on automobiles? 

Mr. Loser. Well, we have a number of statutes in this State dealing 
with the matter and I think we have all the laws we need. You under- 
stand that I am talking about State laws, gentlemen, with reference 
to crime. 

In this State, minors under the age of 18, except for murder and 
rape, are tried in the juvenile court. They do not come into my court 
except for these major offenses, and unless the juvenile judge has 
found that the offender is incorrigible, then they come to our court. 
So we do not deal with minors under the age of 18. 

Senator Lancer. Just one final question. What percentage of con- 
victions do you get according to the number of arrests you make? 

Mr. Loser. Well that is a difficult question, Senator. You read some 
statistics over the Nation, probably Mr. Hoover, that about 20 percent 
of the people who commit crime are apprehended, and about 12 per- 
cent of the 20 are convicted. 

Senator Lancer. That is true in Davidson County ? 

Mr. Loser. I would think so. Although we catch a lot of folks. 
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Senator Lancer. You are a very law-abiding people in Tennessee 
as a whole; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Loser. The greatest people on earth. The greatest people on 
earth, and the finest city in the Nation. Of course, we have a lot of 
difficulty. 

Chairman Krravver. Of course, Senator Langer would agree with 
that if you exclude North Dakota. 

Mr. Loser. Well, North Dakota is a great State and I heard you 
refer to that gentleman who just went out, Republican. There are 
so few of them here, that everybody here looked him over as he went 
out. [Laughter. | 

No, sir, we have our citizenship over the State, fine people, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, all live together in peace and harmony. 
| Laughter. | 

Senator Lancer. I don’t want to dispute your word, Mr. Attorney 
General, but I remember a campaign 3 years ago that did not sound 
hike it. 

Mr. Loser. Oh, we do that, yes. We do that every so often but just 
as soon as it is over, why we get going together. 

Chairman Kerravuver. I don’t know what campaign Senator Langer 
may have been referring to but he made a radio record for me in my 

campaign and it was pl: ayed down here and was very helpful to me so 
T guess that is where he got his information. 

Mr. Loser. He saw that 21/ , million majority, didn’t he? 

Chairman Kerauver. Any other questions, Senator Langer? 

Senator Lancer. No, thank you. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Loser, I might explain to you why Sen- 
ator Langer is asking whether you had a prohibition political party or 
whether we had one in Tennessee. 

He is going to speak at the national convention of the Prohibition 
Party, and if we had one down here he might be willing to make a 
speech to it, too. 

Mr. Loser. Well I am satisfied that there is a substantial group of 
people in the community that would be happy to hear you speak on a 
question that would be interesting to the Prohibition Party. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 

Chairman Krravuver. Congressman Evins? 

Congressman Evins. No questions, Mr. Chairman, but I might make 
one observation, for the benefit of our distinguished guests, Senator 
Langer, that I agree with what Mr. Loser has said, that Nashville is 
not only a great educational center but a great religious center and I 
think the chairman and you in coming here have not come to this city 
to help find the problems but the answers to the problems. 

The people here can give you some helpful and constructive sug- 
gestions and testify in this, which may in this religious and educa- 
tional center bring a solution to the problem with ‘which this com- 
mittee is confronted. 

Mr. Loser. Congressman Evins, that was well stated. 

Chairman KeErFravuver. Representative Davis or Representative 
Phillips, do you wish to ask General Loser any questions? 

Thank you very much, Carlton. 

Mr. Loser. Thank you so much. 

Chairman Keravver. For being with us. 
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The sheriff of Davidson County, Tommy Cartwright. Sheriff, 
come around and talk to us. Sheriff Cartwright, I believe you have 
met Senator Langer. 

Sheriff Cartwright is a distinguished sheriff of Davidson County. 
He was elected for one term and recently reelected for another. 

Sheriff, you tell us any suggestion you have or any ideas you have 
as to what we can do in this community or particularly nationwise 
to help with this problem of juvenile delinquency from the viewpoint 
of a sheriff. 


STATEMENT OF TOM Y. CARTWRIGHT, SHERIFF OF DAVIDSON 
COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. Cartwricut. Gentlemen, I have prepared a very short written 
statement here that I think covers it, and possibly I have something 
in here that has not been mentioned. I have been listening and most 
phases of it seem to me to have been covered pretty well. 

Chairman Keravver. Talk a little louder, Sheriff. 

Mr. Cartwricut. But the vast majority of the juveniles in Davidson 
County are of the finest. However, we do have our juvenile prob- 
lems. Juvenile delinquency in our county is on the decrease, and 
the records of our juvenile court will show this as General Loser 
told you in talking with Judge Tatum recently. 

I have in most instances where the sheriff’s officers have made arrest 
of juveniles, questioned the offenders and have reached the conclusion 
that 90 percent of these cases can be traced back to an unwholesome 
environment under which the child was reared, mostly in a broken 
home. 

Such child, I find has practically no religious training, little or 
no homelife, and usually left to grow up the best he or she can. 

Fortunately we have many fine organizations doing a fine job to 
relieve this condition, such as Youth, Inc., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
churches of all denominations, with their various youth groups, 
American Legion and many others too numerous to mention. 

We at the sheriff’s office are continually combating the evil in- 
fluences which tend to tempt our young folks. 

Through the help of our public-school faculties, we have developed 
a fine schoolboys’ patrol in Davidson County. 

Our patrolmen are continually coaching these boys in their duties 
as well as to have respect for law and law-enforcement agencies. 

Our patrolmen prove to our children that they are their friends 
and are to help and not to get them in trouble. 

This gains their respect for law and law-enforcement officers in 
general. These patrol boys set an example for the other children 
and we feel their influence is far-reaching. This is bound to reduce 
cop haters so to speak and contempt for law and order among our 
young folks. 

In my opinion, juvenile delinquency can be materially reduced by 
lending more effort toward creating happy homes. This is to be 
accomplished by the close cooperation of our churches, courts and 
law-enforcement agencies together with welfare and civic organiza- 
tions. 

Religious training is essential to a happy home, a happy child, and 
to the development into a good citizen. 
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Wholesome recreational facilities of all types, properly supervised, 
to be financed by our various governments, local, State, and Federal 
and, of course, a continued progress in our educational programs. 

Other than that, I don’t think I have anything to add, and I will be 
glad to answer any questions that I am capable of answering. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Sheriff Cartwright, 
for your good statement. 

Senator Langer, do you wish to ask the sheriff any questions? 

Senator Lancer. No questions, thank you. 

Chairman Kerauver. Congressman Evins. 

Congressman Evins. No questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. Representatives Davis or Phillips? 

Mr. Cartwrient. I appreciate the privilege of coming before you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Sheriff, we thank you very much for your 
cooperation, and we have high respect for you. We appreciate your 
cooperation with our committee. 

Mr. Cartwrient. Thank you, sir; thank you for the privilege of 
coming before you. 

Chairman Krravver. Thank you very much. 

Judge Sam Davis Tatum has been here in attendance since our 
hearings started, and we were to have heard Judge Tatum yesterday 
but he yielded to some others. It is good to see you, Judge Tatum. 

It has been my pleasure to have known Judge Tatum for some time 
as one of our distinguished juvenile judges in the entire Nation. I 
attending the National Juvenile Judges’ Association at its recent meet- 
ing at Richmond and had the opportunity of speaking there. I was 
delighted to have confirmed to me the very high regard which the 
juvenile judges all over this Nation have for the work and the record 
of Judge Tatum here at Nashville. 

I know there are many things you could tell us, Judge; you seem to 
have a prepared statement, and you give us your recommendations. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAM DAVIS TATUM, JUVENILE COURT JUDGE, 
DAVIDSON COUNTY, TENN. 


Judge Tatum. Within the brief time that can be allocated to my 
appearance before this honorable committee only a small portion of 
the universal problem of juvenile delinquency can be discussed. 

I am of the opinion that there are two basic underlying causes for 
the delinquency problem. These are, first, a breakdown in parental 
authority, with an increasing number of parents softening in their 
feeling of responsibility for the care, guidance, and training of their 
children. And the results that come from the changing w ay of life 
in America. 

Life in America in its beginning was wholly rural; father, mother, 
and children were almost in continuous companionship with each 
other. Slowly, with the coming of the industrial and commercial 
ages many changes have come about which have produced conditions 
as they are found today. 

The breakdown in parental authority is brought about by many 
situations. Frequently the father is away from “the home a’ certain 
number of hours during the day or may even be away from the home 
for days, weeks, and months, working in some other communities. 
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Frequently the mother, because of economic necessity or desire, also 
seeks employment. 

Parents may busy themselves with many activities outside of the 
home, to the neglect of the children. If the child is not taught to 
respect authority in the home, he is not likely to respect authority 
any place else. 

In too many instances father and mother, because of immaturity or 
selfishness, may find themselves at cross purposes with each other, 
producing an unwholesome situation which is very upsetting to the 
children in the home, often causing them to avoid the household and 
seeking companionship in other places. 

Frequently conditions lead to a broken or divorced home, with 
its devastating emotional impact upon the children. 

The problem of a broken or divorced home is intensified many times 
by the father and even the mother failing to meet even their financial 
responsibility toward the physical support of the children. 

Some parents have developed the philosophy of let the welfare 
take care of them. More and more we find parents leaving the State 
in an effort to avoid their legal financial responsibility in this respect. 

Consideration might be given to the proposition of making this a 
Federal offense for a parent, or one legally charged with the care of 
a child, to cross a State line leaving children in the other State 
that they may become a public charge. 

Life in America is becoming more and more complicated for its 
children, with the increasing density of population and failure of the 
communities to adjust to our changing times. 

As a youngster I grew up ona farm of 167 acres over which I 
could run. I was not limited to this, but had the freedom on and 
over the acres of my neighbors. I had chores and work to do from 
dawn to darkness, and many times after dark, except for the few 
hours that I was away in school. I had horses to ride, traps to set, 
rabbits and varmints to hunt, and a multiplicity of things to absorb 
my every waking moment. 

‘Not only did my parents meet their responsibility to me but the 
neighbors of the community took an interest in me and all of the 
children of the community as well. 

Everyone knew everybody else. The neighbors did not hesitate 
to correct and counsel and alw ays were to us a big brother and sister. 

Today, on the other hand, in many areas we find children with 
nothing to do, living in crowded conditions, and with practically no 
outlet for their energies. 

Many youngsters can stand on their front porch, then by taking 
10 steps to the right or to the left are tramping on the property of 
somebody else. They have nowhere to go, except into the streets or 
back into the alley, and wander on down to somewhere else to find 
companionship. 

The well-meant minor labor laws may be adding to this complication. 
Probably thought should be given to a test for work as one of apti- 
tudes and abilities rather than an arbitrary age. 

And then it is much easier for a youngster to become a delinquent 
today than in the past. Temptations are great. The child used to 
remain under the almost constant supervision of his parents or neigh- 
bors. ‘Today a child can be away from his parents’ supervision or 
anyone else who has any care about him in a few seconds. 
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As an example as judge of the juvenile court of Davidson County, 
I have been amazed at the carelessless of people leaving automobiles 
unlocked and at the swiftness and ease with which some youngsters 
with a small piece of aluminum file or wire, can hot-wire an automobile 
and be gone in seconds. 

On June 8, 1955, I directed a letter to the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Detroit calling their attention to this, and = 
pealing to them and that they use their influence with the automobile 
manufacturers that they use their technical skill in so designing auto- 
mobiles that they may not be so easily stolen. Their reply was most 
gracious and encouraging. It might be well to follow through on this. 

If conditions are such 

Senator Lancer. May I interrupt you to say we have had a hear- 
ing on that, about a year and a half ago on this entire matter of locked 
‘ars and there is a lock that can be used. For some reason or other the 
insurance companies are not in favor of using that lock. It is hard 
to understand it, but they testified against the use of that lock. 

Judge Tatum. Well, I think it would save a great deal of our 
children if it were made far more difficult to get away with an auto- 
mobile. A youngster can be gone in 15 seconds from the time he 
gets his hands on an automobile. 

If conditions are such that the child does not and cannot get love, 
affection, attention and companionship in his own home, then there 
is little to occupy his energies. Then a wise community will provide 
as best it can for these deficiencies. 

The help of the church is absolutely essential in dealing with 
delinquency. Of the approximately 13,000 youngsters and their 
families who have appeared before me as judge of the Davidson 
County juvenile court, I have noted an almost total lack of religious 
influences in their lives. 

Of all these only two families and their children went to Bible 
study and church services regularly. Only 91 of the children did 
so. The fathers and mothers and children of Davidson County who 
honor God and attend His services, did not have children in the 
juvenile court as delinquents. 

The opportunity here for the religious people is as broad as the 
imagination of their leaders. The school also occupies a strategic 
place today in the guidance of youth. The most important individual 
in that scheme is the teacher, not necessarily one who has a certain 
number of degrees, and is stern and rigid and master of their subject 
matter but one who is in personality warm and mellow, and is capable 
of guiding and leading and inspiring. 

On the local level, I would recommend that the physical school 
facilities be made the center of activity for the community, fully 
staffed and equipped so children can go there at all reasonable hours 
for recreational and other activities. 

This honorable committee might be interested in a project that was 
carried on in the city of Nashville for a number of years beginning in 
1959. This was known as the vacant lot playground program operat- 
ing during the summer months when the schools were closed. Vacant 
lots were cleaned off, staffed and equipped with play equipment. At 
the height of this program 76 vacant lots were in use and the last year 
this program was in operation, they used it 780,000 play hours. De- 
linquency during that period of time in this area decreased. It is a 
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pleasure to be here and any questions I can help you with I am at your 
service. 

Chairman Keravuver. Senator Langer? 

Senator Lancer. No questions. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Tieamuuans Evins? 

Congressman Evins. Mr, Chairman, I want to make the observa- 
tion I think Judge Tatum has made a very constructive group of 
recommendations to this committee. 

Chairman Keravver. I certainly think so, too, Judge Tatum. You 
have made several recommendations that have Federal application, 
some of which we have been considering, and we are glad to have 
your ideas about them. 

I am impressed with the overall grasp you have of the problem 
affecting juveniles here in Davidson County and we are grateful for 
your work and for your help to us. 

Judge Tarum. Thank you. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Robert A. Elmore and Everett C. Kerr. 
Robert A. Elmore, chairman, Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce 
committee on juvenile delinquency, and also chairman of the Chatta- 
nooga-Hamilton County Comic Book Board. With him is Mr. 
Everett C. Kerr, a member of the Chattanooga-Hamilton County 
Comic Book Board. 

Will someone, Mr. Morris, will you help them pass these around to 
the press? 

It has been the chairman’s pleasure to have had personal contact 
with and to have met with Mr. Elmore and Mr. Kerr as members of the 
junior chamber of commerce and members of the Hamilton County 
Commission Board in Chattanooga, and we appreciate very much 
your cooperation in coming over to Nashville to tell us about what 
you are doing, what your experiences have been and what suggestion 
you may have to others i in the Nation who are interested in combating 
the horror and crime comic book and pornography distribution to 
children, and any recommendations that you wish to make to this 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. ELMORE, CHAIRMAN, JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY COMMITTEE, CHATTANOOGA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY EVERETT C. KERR, CHATTANOOGA- 
HAMILTON COUNTY COMIC BOOK BOARD 


Mr. Exmore. Yes, sir. I would like to make the initial statements 
and the three causes which we represent. 

First of all, I was not prepared for this until I came to Nashville 
but I would like to make a statement on behalf of the Chattanooga 
Pastors’ Association because of this committee’s interest in the way 
that the churches can combat delinquency. 

The reports made yesterday 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Elmore, what do you do? What is your 
occupation ? 

Mr. Exmore. Well, I am vice chairman of the pastors’ association 
committee for a better Chattanooga, that is my connection with this, 


but I am not a pastor: I am employed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 
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Senator Lancer. You are not a banker? 

Chairman Keravver. Not a pastor. 

Mr. Ex:more. Not a banker and not a pastor either. 

Chairman Kerravver. Mr. Kerr, what is your business? 

Mr. Kerr. I am with the VA. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, sir. Both of you are members of 
the junior chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Exmore. Yes, sir; that is our principal excuse for being here. 

Chairman Keravver. That is a very nd reason to be here. 

You have a fine Jaycee organization in Chattanooga. 

Mr. Exmore. Thank you, sir. 

Yesterday, in all the testimony by the religious leaders of Ten- 
nessee, I believe that most of the testimony was directed at what the 
individual churches could do and what the individual denominations 
could do. We have a rather novel approach, I believe in Chattanooga 
to what the churches can do, due to the leadership of our Chattannooga 
Pastors’ Association. 

With your permission I would like to read a brief prepared state- 
ment on behalf of the Chattanooga Pastors’ Association. 

Chairman Keravuver. Any of ‘these things that you want to read, 
if you want to paraphrase it or skip any part of it the entire document 
will be printed in the record as if it were read. 

Mr. Exmore. All right, then, I think I can sum it up a little more 
briefly and emphasize it, the main points, because of your schedule 
here. 

The general idea that the pastors’ association had was to coordinate 
the efforts of the churches in Hamilton County. Most denominations 
are represented in the Chattanooga Pastors’ Association so they 
decided to appoint a committee of 25 citizens, about 50 percent pastors 
and 50 percent laymen, and that committee was instructed to see what 
they could do to improve the family life and the morals of the local 
citizens. 

We divided the committee into 3 portions, 1 directed at community 
services, 1 at family services, and 1 at juvenile services and appointed 
a vice chairman in char ge of each section. 

I happen to be in charge of the juvenile services. 

We have completed a number of projects, I won’t go into detail 
on that but we feel that the committee ~ already been of tremen- 
dous value to the community in an advisory capacity. The pastors 

association has the responsibility of putting our recommendations into 
effect. 

One of the most, interesting and one that I think might be more 
interesting to other communities is the idea of promoting ‘this Baptist 
big brotherhood movement which we heard about yesterday, not just 
through the Baptists but through the other larger denominations that 
might be able to do that. 


We are studying that possibility now but we have not been able 
to enact it as yet. 

We find that the big brotherhood movement offers many advan- 
tages. Everett has been a big brother to a boy for 2 years and if 
you are interested in what good can come out of it he can answer that. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF Rosert A. ELMORE, VICE CHAIRMAN, JUVENILE SERVICES, COM MITTEE 
FOR A BETTER CHATTANOOGA (A PASTOR’S AND LAYMAN’S COMMITTEE OF THE 
CHATTANOOGA PASTORS’ ASSOCIATION ) 


We learned upon reaching Nashville this morning that the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency was particularly interested in probing the role 
played by church groups. In the absence of better representation from Chat- 
tanooga or Hamilton County I would like to relate some of the activities of the 
Chattanooga Pastors’ Association with which I am familiar. 

Early this year the association organized a 25-member committee, composed 
of leading citizens, about 50 percent ministers and 50 percent laymen. The 
committee was designed to make studies and to advise the postors’ association 
how the churches can improve the community physically, spiritually, and 
morally. 

The group was appropriately named “The Committee for a Better Chat- 
tanooga.” Three sections were named—community services, family services, 
and juvenile services. However, every project undertaken to date by each 
committee will, without doubt, contribute directly to combating delinquency. 

The community service section has concentrated on improving law enforce- 
ment, especially regarding the handling of children. The family service section 
promoted Family Week (May 1-8), family prayer, family counseling, ete. In 
addition, the group plans to study the high divorce rate in Hamilton County. 

The juvenile services section has recommended several projects which were 
endorsed by the pastors’ association and are now functioning or they soon 
will be. Among the projects are: 

1. Religious services for dependent and delinquent children. 

2. Collection and distribution of used toys, books, and clothing. 

3. Improved juvenile police work, including the impending appointment of 
special juvenile officers. 

4. Promotion of youth work in the individual churches. Scouting, summer 
camp, ete., should be provided wherever it is possible. Such service should be 
extended to all children in the neighborhood, regardless of religious affiliation. 

One of the most promising projects under study may be of interest to other 
municipalities. The various Baptist brotherhoods are already providing some 
volunteer probation workers for the juvenile court. To increase public support 
and to enlarge the program, other large denominations will be asked to initiate 
similar programs. The Baptists have consented to aid such a program. 

If we are successful, the professional probation workers workload will be 
greatly reduced and local children will receive better guidance. Incidentally, 
my understanding of the program is that appropriate children may be assigned 
a “big brother” before he gets into trouble as a preventive measure. 

Had we known of your specific interests in church work in the Nashville 
hearings, we could have prepared a statement on the activities of the Com- 
mittee for a Better Chattanooga, other activities of the Chattanooga Pastors’ 
Association, and some of the outstanding work being done by many of our 
churches. We believe the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency is 
wise to consider the important role the churches must play in any successful 
program for combating delinquency. 


Chairman Keravuver. Everett, do you want to tell us what you have 
done as a big brother ? 

Mr. Kerr. I think 

Chairman Kerauver. Speak louder. You are a big brother. 

Mr. Kerr. I think the doctor that spoke just a few moments ago 
expressed my sentiments to a “t” when it comes to a big brother. 
These individuals that we run across then day by day that have gotten 
off on the wrong track have not been able to attach themselves to any 
organization or any individual. They have no homelife, therefore they 
cannot attach themselves to their home. We as Christian individuals 
can extend to this boy that love and affection that he has never been 
able to reach. 

Last night, Mr. Elmore and I had the privilege of attending one of 
our State institutions here in Nashville. I am sure it was Bob’s first 
experience at one of these institutions. 
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Chairman Keravver. Where did you go last night? 

Mr. Kerr. We went to the one out here, used to be called the indus- 
trial—I believe they call it the prep: ratory school now. 

Chaiman Kerravver. State preparatory school? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. I visited with, oh, half a dozen or so boys who 
are here from Hamilton County that I have known through the home 
in Chattanooga. The only thing they wanted to do is ‘throw their 
arms around somebody and call “them theirs, that is what they are 
looking for, is that love and affection they don’t find in our institu- 
tions. 

As much as our institutional leaders try to give these children that 
love and affection it is still not like having someone that you can grasp 
and call your own. 

That is something that our big-brother movement can give to these 
boys. 

However, some of our boys get beyond the point where we can 

reach them. The boy I had been wor king with for 2 years, I am just 
now reaping the benefits that I should have res ped a long time ago if 
I had gotten hold of him when he was a truant. That was the time 
we should have reached those boys is the first time they are truants 
not after they have been in their first brush at the law and I think our 
Christian leaders can pay a big debt to our society by reaching these 
boys at that particular time. 

Chairman Krravver. Well, I think that is one of the finest works I 
know of. Would you tell us how you establish contact with kids in 
the big-brother movement ? 

Take your own example, Everett. 

Mr. Kerr. A few years ago I got interested in the Alexandria 
Children’s Home which is a home operated by the Hamilton County 
juvenile court in Chattanooga. I became interested in this particular 
boy because I saw some promise in him. It was this boy’s first brush 
with the law, however, and he is one of those boys who is continually 
getting into trouble. His first misdemeanor probably was just truancy 
from school. Later he became involved in transporting liquor illegally 
in Hamilton County for possibly a period of 3 months, I am not sure 
of the length of time in which he did it. During that length of time 
he lost 3 automobiles and 3 loads of whisky so ) he came out on the 
little end of the horn, probably to his benefit that he did. 

He saw that it did not pay off. 

When I first met the boy, he impressed me as being someone that 
had some possibilities, and in the 2 years’ time has shown some of these 
possibilities. 

He came from a home a his father was killed in an automobile 
accident when he was a year and a half old. His mother was in the 
hospital at that time with sania child, and he has never known a 
father. He has an uncle that he was fairly close to, but no one he could 
attach himself to. 

Chairman Kerauver. What did you try to do to help him? 

Mr. Kerr. The first thing I tried to do was for him to attend school. 
He attended school for 1 year. At that time our laws said he could 
quit at the age of 17. So when he reached 17, he quit going to school. 
He also was a member of the Naval Reserve, which he attends once a 
week. I tried to stress to him that he should attend some religious 
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services at least once a week. Every Sunday morning before I leave 
for Sunday school and church myself I give him a ring, , 00, on the tele- 
phone; that is the least I can do to encourage him to come, is call 
him up. 

Sometimes he is in bed, sometimes he is out, and sometimes he comes 
to church, and sometimes he does not, but I feel that any influence that 
he = from our religious services is to his benefit. 

don’t force him to go, because I don’t believe anyone can get the 
siaeaes benefit from any service that they attend unless they do it 
on their own free will. 

He does come of his own free will, and I think that is the way it 
ought to be. 

Another thing that I have observed in this particular boy—whether 
it holds true in all cases or not, I would not say—if he is doing those 
things that I don’t approve of, I don’t hear from him, I don’t see him. 
That is when I make my contact. As long as he is doing those things 
that I approve of he will call me over the telephone, he will come by 
the house to see me, or he will contact me one way or another. This 
is one of those things we have to observe in each individual, I think, 
is the way that that particular individual responds to the things 
that we do for them. 

Chairman Keravuver. All right; thank you very much, Everett. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Now, Robert Elmore, you go on with the 
rest of your presentation. 

Mr. E_more. To confirm Everett’s saying there, Senator, you should 
have seen how those boys from Hamilton C ounty flocked around that 
car last night, and you will realize how important a little affection 
was, and a lot of us can do more when we are visiting the State capital 
if we would drop by and see the kids from home and let them know 
we are still interested in them. 

Chairman Keravver. I think that is quite right. 

Mr. Eximore. Now, on comic books, I was particularly interested 
in the testimony of the ladies from Knoxville. I thought they did a 
wonderful job. 

Chairman Keravver. Wait a minute now; is this your comic-book 
material ? 

Mr. Eimore. It is a separate statement there, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Let the entire statement be printed but you 

say anything about it you wish. 

Mr. Exmore. It is a rather brief statement and I believe to tell the 
picture I think we have the approach which a lot of communities 
might follow so I would like to read it in its entirety if I could. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, sir. 

Mr. Exmorr. This group in . Knoxville seems to give less credit to 
the comic-book industry than we are willing to give and from my con- 
versation with Mr. Wagner in Nashville, I believe, they give more 
credit to the comic-book ‘industry than we would like to. 

We seem to be somewhere between, somewhere in the middle, and we 
have had our program endorsed by the Retail Druggists Association 
in Chattanooga and many of the civic and church groups so we 
really feel we are on the right track. 

I will read from the statement. 
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The Chattanooga-Hamilton County Comic Book Board is a volun- 
teer group of local citizens appointed to eliminate objectionable read- 
ing material before it reaches the hands of children. It has no direct 
connection with any organization but solicits the support of all. 

The board was recommended at a J aycee-sponsored public forum 
(November 23, 1954), attended by many vt citizens interested 
in child welfare. Establishment of a 7-member board was suggested 
to be composed of the 2 appointees named by the mayor, 2 by the county 
judge, and 1 each by the county PTA, and the city PTA, and the 
Chattanooga Pastors’ Association. All the appointments were named 
and the board began to function in January 1955. 

The group does not consider itself to be a‘ ensorship board”—no 
books have been banned. The answer was felt to lie in voluntary 
cooperation between parents and distributions with the comic-book 
board acting as intermediaries. 

The wholesale distributors have i their 100-percent support. 
The few retail distributors being supplied from out-of-town whole- 
salers have also cooperated. Many interested groups and individual 
citizens have joined the fight and a great deal of progress is evident. 

Most of the work has been done in the schools and churches through 
the cooperation of the PTA and the pastors’ association. 

Much of the credit nationally must go to the conscientious pub- 
lishers who banded together to ‘establish a code. However, judging 
from local reactions the comics code can be a dangerous instrument. 
Many people have lulled themselves to sleep assured that the problem 
of objectionable comics was solved, but— 

1. Only a portion of the comics are published by members of the 
association. 

2. Will the code be enforced ? 

If so, how strictly will it be enforced and how long will it continue 
to be enforced ? 

The code is too general, especially regarding romance comics. 
It is subject to various interpretations. 

4. New publishing companies with less scruples may be established. 
— same is true locally regarding distributors. 

Protection is needed against other literature adversely affecting 
adios (pocketbooks, pornographics, etc.). 

The board feels that publishers, distr ibutors, dealers, and parents 
are each responsible for allowing the comics to get out of hand. 

All should work together to continue to improve the quality of the 
reading material being supplied to impressionable youth. Laws 
should be enacted only after every effort has been made to accomplish 
the goal voluntarily. 

The conclusions reached by the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency seem reasonable in light of the situation in 
Hamilton County. Pornographic literature must be eliminated, 
postal laws should be strengthened, and, above all, continued vigilance 
must be maintained at the local, State, and national level. 

Senator, when you were in Chattanooga recently a member of the 
comic-books industry made the only criticism of your talk, which I 
heard, and he was gracious in his comments except for one thing, and 
he felt you did not give full credit to the comic-book industry for the 
progress they have ‘made. 
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Now, in a lot of our publicity, I believe that we have been seeking 
headlines in some instances and we have been a little bit unfair on the 
industry. But I think we might outweigh that or at least counteract 
that by showing you the latest edition of the Newsdealer, which 
is a magazine published monthly by the newsdealers in the United 
States. re a 

This happens to be labeled the annual comics issue, and, if I may, 
I would like to read just about 1 or 2 sentences from that. 

Chairman Kerauver. Very well, we would like to have this made as 
an exhibit to your testimony and left with the committee, but you read 
whatever sentences you want. 

Mr. Exmore. Thank you, sir. I am taking it out of context, but 
I assure you that this is representative of the whole editorial : 

Yet, in our own day we witness periodic unreasoned attacks on motion pictures, 
radio, television, and comic magazines as potential or actual instigators and 
fomenters of various evils—among them delinquency and crime. The fact that 
these attacks are farfetched, and that their conclusions will not stand even the 
glimmer of reasonableness, let alone the full glare of considered logic, does not, 
unfortunately, serve either to stifle or stop them. 

There is one item on page 8. Here again I would like to read only 
1 or 2 sentences but would like to submit the whole thing for your 
exhibit. 

Obviously a great many do-gooders put 2 and 2 together and made 5. And 
the general public, parents mostly, jumped on the anticomics bandwagon because, 
subconsciously, blaming comics got them off the hook. The error of this false 
conclusion is just now becoming known on a broad scale. In the light of our new 
knowledge about delinquency, it will soon become quite unfashionable to mention 


that old scapegoat, comics. 

We don’t feel that it is going to be unfashionable to keep on the 
watch and I hope the other civic groups in the country don’t either. 

Chairman Kerauver. As I take it, I think your attitude is and I 
think it is the right one that not any one thing is the cause and not 
any one thing is the cure for delinquency, different things affect 
different kids differently. 

There are dozens and dozens of profitable avenues that people can 
work, all of which will be of assistance, trying to clean up horror and 
crime comics of a certain type is one of them. 

Mr. Exmore. Yes, sir; that is our attitude completely, and inci- 
dently this comic-book work was what started our work in juvenile 
delinquency. It was pointed out by one of the church groups that 
comic books was only one cause and we should extend our eftorts to 
other fields and that is what we did. 

Incidentally, one thing I would like to get in the testimony, the 
lady from Knoxville testified about tie-in sales in Knox County. 

Maybe that is the case in Knox County but I would like to state here 
and now the wholesale distributors in Chattanooga have been won- 
derful to us and we have definitely proven there is no such thing as 
tie-in sales there. 

They have cooperated 100 percent. All we have to do is determine 
that a particular line of comic books are objectionable and tell them 
about it and they will remove it from circulation in the whole county. 

Chairman Keravver. You have got the situation in Chattanooga 
in very good shape you think now. 

67760—55——10 
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Mr. Eimore. Except for a few loopholes, Senator. Have you heard, 
for instance, about the company that bought up a bunch of the old 
plates of the comic books that were produced 10 or 12 years ago and 
they have been producing those? 

Chairman Krravver. I personally don’t know about it. 

Mr. Exmore. Well, now, I understand that it is an organization 
in Kentucky that has done that, and, of course, they are not members 
of the comics association so there is a chance that you should look 
into that. 

Then, too, we have had another loophole in Chattanooga, where the 


3 for 10-cent comic books that are being sold, what they are, are old 


comic books that have been turned back in, unsold. They rip the 
cover off and then they put three of them in a cellophane container 
and sell them for a dime. Those are not distributed by the reputable 
franchised wholesalers in Hamilton County, but they are brought in 
by the druggists who don’t get their magazine, the national concern, 
not just druggists, but 10-cent stores, and so forth, but we have been 
able to go to those people and ask them not to sell and then in every 
case they have agreed. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, sir. 

Mr. Etmore. Now, the Jaycees work, and this is more of a lengthy 
statement so if you would insert it in the testimony I will try to—— 

Chairman Keravver. Insert it in the record as if read. Suppose 
you insert it, Mr. Elmore. We are running behind. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert A. ELMORE, CHAIRMAN, CHATTANOOGA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY COMMITTEE 


It has been said ‘Enough money is spent on child welfare in Hamilton County 
to do an adequate job—proper administration is the problem.” The Jaycee study 
fails to confirm such a statement; however, it is felt that (1) more value can be 
obtained by better administration, (2) income from State and Federal sources 
can be increased, and (3) volunteer manpower can be better utilized. 

No attempt has been made to determine how the local delinquency rate com- 
pares statewide or nationwide; however, this committee has uncovered numerous 
conditions which are unknown to the general public. Much of the committee’s 
efforts have gone toward publicizing the conditions and encouraging other civic 
groups, churches, etc., to join the fight. Two examples: (1) A poll was taken 
which revealed only 40 percent of those interviewed had ever heard of the Cham- 
bliss Detention Home; 11 percent were familiar with its services, and 9 percent 
knew its location. (2) A rally on juvenile delinquency was held featuring Sena- 
tor Kefauver as speaker (over 20 new organizations expressed a desire to join 
the fight against juvenile delinquency). The Jaycees will continue these efforts 
to create interest and to coordinate efforts. 

Failure to coordinate child-welfare programs is costing taxpayers money at 
every government level. A local example—it is generally agreed that foster home 
care is better for children than care in institutions; the cost is only a fraction as 
much per child. Adequate funds for foster homes haven’t been made available, 
as yet, however. 

The Jaycees must share the blame with other civic groups and local officials for 
assisting institutions or “causes” in proportion to their appeal rather than to 
their actual need. A few institutions receive the bulk of the appropriations and 
civic support while large groups of equally needy children are neglected. This 
emphasizes the need for a central authority to administer all funds and coordi- 
nate all efforts. 

More specific information on Jaycee and other studies is shown on the attached 
page. It is heartening to note the progress during the past few months. In- 
creased interest, increased appropriations, and tangible results are already evi- 
dent. Several major goals show early promise of success. We are confident that 
Chattanooga and Hamilton County will continue to improve its juvenile services. 
However, State and Federal aid and suggestions will be welcomed. 
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We commend the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency for its many 
outstanding accomplishments. 


STATUS OF CHATTANOOGA AND HAMILTON COUNTY CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 


I. RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY THE NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 
(1953) 


A. Casework supervisor—Money has been available for 3 months to hire a case- 
work supervisor, but no qualified person has been located. 

B. Increased probation staff—Money for 1 new probation officer has been 
available for 6 weeks but a qualified person hasn’t been located. 

C. Juvenile court reporter——No funds are available for fiscal 1956. 

D. Juvenile police officers—It is reasonably certain that Chattanooga will 
have special officer(s) for juveniles within a few weeks. In addition, plans are 
being made to school the entire police force for juvenile work. Only a start will 
be made this year, but it is hoped that adequate juvenile police services will be 
offered soon. Federal or State help is needed for organizing and training per- 
sonnel. 

). Building facilities—Plans are underway for a badly needed new juvenile 
court building, and also for more secure facilities for delinquents. These plans 
are not new, but the chance of them materializing soon is considered very good. 

F. Transferring shelter care.—Efforts should be made to return the dependent 
and neglected children to State care. The juvenile court is not equipped nor 
financially able to give proper care. At the present, these innocent children are 
housed side by side with delinquent children at Chambliss Home. 

G. Legal revision.—The recent legislature made many improvements in the 
juvenile court law. The manner in which these laws are administered will 
largely determine future progress. 


Il, OTHER PROBLEMS IN HAMILTON COUNTY 


A. Foster-home program.—County appropriations this year were increased 22 
percent, but the need is much greater. Evidence indicates more appropriations 
could easily be offset by savings in other services. 

B. Aid to dependent children.—The rising cost of living makes it even more 
urgent that Tennessee increase the allowance to the maximum provided in the 
Federal grant. Low grants breed disease, delinquency, prostitution, etc., some- 
times doing more harm than good. 

C. Homoseruals’ effect on children.—One of the major objectives of the Jaycees 
is to eliminate homosexuals preying on children. Studies indicate strong tempta- 
tions are offered adolescents ; each time a child submits to a homosexual act, his 
character is marked, until he may ultimately come to consider the abnormal to 
be normal. The serious condition is multiplied because of the tendency for one 
child to influence his friends into similar activities. 

D. Job placement program.—There is a definite need for a job-placement pro- 
gram. The Jaycees will enact a program this month in cooperation with the 
juvenile commission for locating jobs for children who are in the custody of the 
juvenile court. It is hoped that the program can later be extended to a larger 
group of children. 

Ik. Feebleminded children.—Tennessee has made great progress in this field, but 
many more local children should be placed in institutions. The shortage of facili- 
ties results in feebleminded parents raising numerous feebleminded children—all 
necessarily cared for by State funds. 

I’. Preventive programs.—Government agencies should strive to stimulate and 
coordinate civic and church groups to aid them in delinquency prevention pro- 
grams. Success of these programs will reduce the need for rehabilitation work. 
This is a very important part of the overall program. 

G. Vocational education.—This type of education should probably be extended 
for certain children. In addition, Federal funds might be utilized to provide 
more and better preparation for family living for all students. The school sys- 
tems can and are doing a great deal to combat delinquency; however, better co- 
ordination with other agencies would improve their services. 

H. Miscellaneous.—Many other needed projects could be listed. The Jaycees 
are studying several and will urge other groups to undertake others. State 
forestry camps, runaway children, big brother movement, improved medical and 
psychiatric services, studies on the divorce rate, absent fathers, family counseling 
Services, securing funds for special projects—these are but a few of the pos- 
sibilities, 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. ELMORE, CHAIRMAN, CHATTANOOGA-HAMILTON COUNTY 
Comic Book BoarD 


The city-county comic book board is a volunteer group of local citizens ap- 
pointed to eliminate objectionable reading material before it reaches the hands 
of children. It has no direct connection with any organization but solicits the 
support of all. 

The board was recommended at a Jaycee-sponsored public forum (November 
23, 1954), attended by many leading citizens interested in child welfare. Estab- 
lishment of a 7-member board was suggested to be composed of 2 appointees 
named by the mayor, 2 by the county judge, and 1 each by the county PTA, the 
city PTA, and the Chattanooga Pastors’ Association. All the appointments were 
named and the board began to function in January 1955. 

The group does not consider itself to be a censorship board—no books have 
been banned. The answer was felt to lie in voluntary cooperation between 
parents and distributors with the comic book board acting as intermediaries. 
The wholesale distributors have pledged their 100 percent support. The few re- 
tail distributors being supplied from out-of-town wholesalers have also cooper- 
ated. Many interested groups and individual citizens have joined the fight and a 
great deal of progress is evident. Most of the work has been done in the schools 
and churches through the cooperation of the PTA and the pastors’ association. 

Much of the credit nationally must go to the conscientious publishers who 
banded together to establish a code. However, judging from local reactions, the 
comics code can be a dangerous instrument. Many people have lulled themselves 
to sleep assured that the problem of objectional comics was solved, but— 

1. Only a portion of the comics are published by members of the association. 

2. Will the code be enforced? If so, how strictly will it be enforced and how 
long will it continue to be enforced? 

3. The code is too general—especially regarding romance comics. It is sub- 
ject to various interpretations. 

4. New publishing companies with less scruples may be established. The 
same is true locally regarding distributors. 

5. Protection is needed against other literature adversely affecting children 
(pocketbooks, pornographics, ete.). 

The board feels that publishers, distributors, dealers, and parents are each re- 
sponsible for allowing the comics to get out of hand. All should work together 
to continue to improve the quality of the reading material being supplied to im- 
pressionable youth. Laws should be eacted only after every effort has been made 
to accomplish the goal voluntarily. 

The conclusions reached by the Senate subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency seems reasonable in light of the situation in Hamilton County. 
Pornographic literature must be eliminated, postal laws should be strengthened, 
and, above all, continued vigilance must be maintained at the local, State, and 
National level. 

Mr. Exmore. First I would like to say the delinquency in Hamilton 
County we don’t believe is any better or any worse than anywhere 
else. There’s certainly room for improvement. I don’t know how the 
statistics which you have used were arrived at, the 3 percent delin- 
quency, but judging from this 1954 report of the Hamilton County 
Juvenile Court ours would run less than one-half of 1 percent, so I am 
sure they were figured differently. 

The Jaycee Committee has tried to attack the problem from every 
angle that we have had the manpower to attack it from. We have 
had about 20 to 30 boys on this committee ever since its inception and 
we feel we have accomplished a great deal of good. The main thing 
I guess that we would have to recommend to this group or to the State 
youth guidance commission would be the strong need for coordination 
of local programs. 

State coordination would not hurt any, either, and the same with 
your Federal program. We have been amazed at the complexities 
of the whole situation, and when we go to one agency, they are very 
familiar with their program but it is amazing how little they know 
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of the other programs which must be coordinated if we are going to be 
able to accomplish our goal. 

We are making great strides in Hamilton County. This recent 
year just starting this fiscal year in the first of July we had more 
money appropriated for the juvenile work than we have ever had in 
history. ‘That is on the county level. 

On the city level, I believe I can assure you we are going to have 
juvenile officers for the first time in history in the near future and 
we are making many other improvements. 

One or two things I would like to mention at the State level, things 
that I don’t know much about, but things which I think somebody 
should look into, feebleminded children, I understand we have many 
children in Hamilton County that are feebleminded, and 2 examples, 
one of them 6 children all feebleminded, their parents are feeble- 
minded, and there is no facility in the State for them. 

The Hamilton County quota is totally inadequate. So the children 
remain there at home on this aid-to-dependent-care program and the 
parents are unable to work, they are so feebleminded. "The children 
don’t even find their way to school. And the children grow up, and 
the girls by the time they are 13 or 14, will they have feebleminded 
children in their family? And so it continues that way, and | think 
it is a Serious situation. 

One thing, and Everett again is the expert on this. I asked Mr. 
Boebel the other day over the phone why we had not seen more testi- 
mony regarding homosexual effects on children. He said there was a 
great deal of testimony in Miami, the Miami hearings by the mayor 
but that other than that no one had chosen to talk about it. We 
don’t think we had any more homosexuals than any other metropoli- 
tan area but we have found they have a terrible effect on children, 
particularly because of the temptations that they offer. 

One example was the homosexual who took two boys into the largest 
hotel in Chattanooga, furnished them with a new automobile and a 
charge account in one of the leading stores and spending money, and 
all they had to do was just stay there and render the affections which 
he wanted when he wanted. 

Now that situation is pretty serious and I think something should 
be done about it. 

The worst thing about it, Senator, is how one child tends to infect 
others. You know Glen Ellis in Chattanooga who has done 40 years 
of work in the juvenile line. He recently made a study on this and 
traced down individual cases and he found that one boy tends to 
infect a dozen other boys. 

So it should be stopped right from the start, and if you have any 
questions on that particular ‘thing, I think Everett would be better 
qualified to answer it. 

Chairman Krravuver. I wish you would tell Mr. Ellis we would like 
very much to have a copy of his report to file with our committee. 
We are interested. We have had some testimony about the matter 
in our New York hearings, today. 

You have listed here, Mr. Elmore, the various programs of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and they are outstanding programs, 
your recommendations to the State and to the local people and all 
of these will be made a part of the record. 

Senator Langer, do you have any questions? 
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Senator Lancer. No questions, thank you for a very fine statement. 

I want to compliment both of you gentlemen on it. 

Mr. Ecmore. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Evins? 

Mr. Elmore, and Mr. Kerr, we are very grateful to you for coming 
over and hope you will tell the Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the comic book board of our appreciation for your appearance. 

Give them our encouragement in the good work they are doing. 

Mr. Extmore. Thank you, Senator. We appreciation the privilege. 

Chairman Keravuver. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 12: 20 p.m. a recess was taken to reconvene at 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Keravuver. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Congressman Evins will make a statement with reference to the work 
of Youth, Inc., of Nashville. 

Mr. Allen Dobson, who has done such a fine job, who has been 
responsible for and a sponsor of this fine effort, was to testify, but 
because of illness he cannot, and in his absence, Congressman Evins 
will explain it and file some exhibits. 

Representative Evins. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has asked me to present for the record a brochure and some 
literature, and here is the telegram from Mr. Allen Dobson, president 
of Youth, Inc. 

It is addressed to the Senator in Washington, and it says: 

The boys and girls staff and the many friends of Youth, Inc., congratulate you 
for your national interest in youth, our local organization of more than 1,200 
members dedicate our assistance in your effort to combat this nationwide evil 


of juvenile delinquency. Youth Ine. is a preventative and not a cure for juvenile 
delinguency. All your Nashville friends are interested and wish to cooperate. 


ALLEN Dopson, 
President, Youth, Inc. 

Now, this literature that he has asked to be included shows that 
Youth, Inc. is some 10 or 15 years old, and it is an organization here 
in Davidson County designed to prevent the growth of j juvenile delin- 
quency rather than as a cure. 

It depicts some of their activities, listing them as employment serv- 
ices for youth, the basketball league, the bowling league program, 
softball league, baseball teams sponsored for youth, a rifle- ‘ange pro- 
gram, summer camps for children of Davidson County, and various 
youth-group activities. 

The officers of the organization are Allen Dobson, president; Sam 
M. Fleming, vice president ; J. H. Stetson, secretary-treasurer; and 
Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, chaplain. He is the eminent religious 
leader of Nashville and, I believe, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

I believe this is the information that the Senator wishes to be in- 
corporated in the record. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 6,” and are 
on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Congressman Evins, 
for an explanation about Youth, Inc. 
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The people of Tennessee are very proud of the work of this fine 
group which is run by private contributions and interests. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Congressman 
Evins for his great kindness in coming here and presenting it. I 
appreciate it very, very much. 

He is one of the outstanding Congressmen down in Washington, 
and it is nice to have him here with us. 

Representative Evins. It is more than generous of you, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you, Senator Langer. 

I want to join in thanking him, too. 

Youth, Inc., sponsored a program called Hands Across the Sea, 
or Hands Across the Ocean, I believe, which was a program in which 
they sent a number of American schoolchildren to see Kurope and 
have an opportunity of getting acquainted with young people in 
Europe, and _ they sponsored a visit by a number of children from 
quite a number of European nations to the United States either last 
year or the year before. 

I understand that Police Chief John B. Milliron is ill and cannot 
be here. He has submitted a full statement, which is a good state- 
ment, and we will have it printed in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mr. Milliron follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. MILLIRON, CHIEF OF POLICE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Iam John B. Milliron, chief of police for the city of Nashville, Tenn. I have 
been invited here as the representative of 288 police officers in this city to dis- 
cuss what our department is doing toward combating juvenile delinquency. 

The committee has heard the Honorable Ben West, mayor of Nashville, testify 
as to the many recreational and child-educational programs in which the city 
of Nashville participates in one form or other. 

I would like to expand, briefly, on the program with which I am most familiar, 
and to discuss some of the plans we in the police department have for the 
future. 

At the direction of Mayor West, the police department has sponsored a boxing 
team which participates annually in the Golden Gloves program. Interest 
among youths in the age group 16 to 20 has grown steadily under police super- 
vision and last year many young men participated in the project. 

Some of these boys came to us from broken families, poor surroundings, 
some possibly could be termed delinquent or bordering on incorrigible. Four 
officers were assigned full time to work with these boys. The cost in salaries 
and equipment exceeded $10,000. 

These police officers donated much of their own time and off-duty energies 
to working with the participants, not only teaching them the art of self-defense 
but developing a respect for the law that had not existed before. 

Other of the participants, however, came from some of the finest homes in the 
city and from all sections—clean-living boys who wanted to participate with the 
police team because they were sold on the idea that the police were trying to 
help those less-privileged youths to become better citizens. 

We appreciated their cooperation. 

We feel that it did much to help our program become a success. 

We intend to carry it on, with an eye to expansion, with the hope that it will 
bring even more youngsters off the streets and into our gymnasium during their 
leisure hours. 

Our intent during this program was to teach good, clean sportsmanship rather 
than to put our emphasis on winning alone. We hoped that the participants 
would find in our project an outlet for their energies, a place to keep them busy, 
and to furnish them with body- and character-building recreation. 

A year ago a group of leaders within the police department organized a local 
chapter of the Fraternal Order of Police, a national organization which is doing 
a commendable job of working with juveniles to build better citizens for 
tomorrow. 
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This local organization is made up, not only of police officers, but of outstand- 
ing community leaders, who are sincerely interested in promoting boys’ work 
among the less privileged of our city. 

In spite of the youngness of the organization, it sponsored this summer a Little 
League baseball team. Through this sponsorship, many youngsters found whole- 
some recreation who otherwise would have been left on their own during the long 
summer months. 

This program was in addition to the police-sponsored baseball team, com- 
prised of older boys, which participates in the Babe Ruth League. 

Of the great number of youths who turn out for these teams, we are faced 
with the problem of cutting them to 15. 

However, during the tryout period we work to create among all the boys a 
spirit of cooperation. Those we cannot accept on the teams are encouraged to 
continue to attend the practice sessions and to root for the team at the regular 
league competition games. 

Already the FOP is working on an expanded program for next year. 

This will be a 2-week summer camp project. The boys who participate will 
be chosen from the ranks of delinquent and/or dependent youths—even those 
who fall into the category of potential incorrigibles. 

Juvenile court officials have been asked to assist the organization in choosing 
the participants and they have assured us of their cooperation. 

Probation officers will watch closely the conduct of those brought before the 
court. Those who show the best improvement will be picked to attend the camp. 

FOP believes that this will serve as an added incentive to the youths to apply 
their time more wisely; an award of merit for their improved behavior. 

If the program is a success—and we have every reason to believe that it will 
be—the program will be expanded the following year. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is a ticklish one. It always has been. 

We now have five policewomen who are available at all times to investigate 
eases involving teen-age girls. 

Our policy has been to make arrests only in extreme cases. 

Usually first offenders are sent home and their parents are notified of their 
actions and requested to cooperate with the police. 

This is true not only of cases involving girls, but in cases involving teen-age 
males as well. 

When an offender persists in wrongdoing, we take the position that the family 
either has no control over the child or is unwilling to cooperate with us in guiding 
the child’s behavior. 

Then the offender is taken to juvenile court. 

Never are they placed in city jail. 

Our records show that 58 percent of all cases referred to juvenile court in the 
past year originated with our department. 

Of the delinquent and incorrigible cases handled by that agency, 72.4 percent 
were referred there by our department. 

Police accounted for 17.8 percent of the cases involving neglected and depend- 
ent children. 

Of 1,173 delinquent and incorrigible cases and 375 neglected and dependent 
cases handled by the court last year, 1,200 originated with the police department. 

The overall average, I believe, is between 50 and 55 percent. 

While I feel that responsibility for the juvenile-delinquency problem lies first 
with the home and secondly with the schools, most of our complaints come from 
the teachers. 

Occasionally smut literature will find its way into the hands of students. 
When we receive such complaints, we investigate at once and attempt to trace 
this literature to its source. Several raids on establishments accused of dis- 
tributing this material have been made, and we will continue to raid whenever 
and wherever possible. 

We sincerely plead for close cooperation between parent and teacher and the 
police department to meet this end. 

If a narcotic problem exists in our grade schools, we have not been apprised 
of it. One sale of marihuana to a boy of high-school age was reported to us. 
The seller, a young woman from out of State, was apprehended. There was 
nothing to indicate that she was involved in a ring. 

We have an officer regularly assigned to assist Federal and State narcotics 
agents in all matters of this type pertaining to our jurisdiction. This close 
cooperation between the three agencies has kept the problem to a minimum. 

To say that no juvenile problem existed in Nashville would be like saying 
there was no problem anywhere in the Nation. 
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However, we believe that our problem—so far as the police department is 
concerned—is well in hand. 

Fortunately we have been able to obtain the cooperation of education and 
community leaders. 

I would like to cite two examples: 

A student uprising at one of the universities—a situation which started out, 
I’m sure, as a prank, but grew out of hand as more and more students joined 
in—reached a peak when police were called out to try and quell the disturbance. 
Arrests were made, inasmuch as we felt that if the police withdrew in the face 
of this threat, the disturbances might continue. 

As a result, we met with university officials and student leaders. -A phone list 
of officials to be called in the event of reports of further disorder was compiled and 
turned over to the lieutenants in charge of all details. Through this cooperative 
measure, the faculty members and students, themselves, have been able to halt 
threatened disturbances at their source, and in the beginning. 

The other incident which comes to mind involved a group of high-school 
youngsters engaged in a series of disorderly acts which threatened the peace and 
safety of the entire community. 

Police rounded up the members of the group, for the most part, boys from 
nice homes and interested parents. 

That was as far as the police could go. 

But the residents of that particular section of the city went further. 

It was their belief that these youths—and others—had not been encouraged to 
participate in the recreational programs available to them, that more recreational 
facilities should be found. 

These residents, teachers, and members of the PTA decided to put the high- 
school plant, itself, to use in this project. Through the board of education, 
this has been accomplished. I believe it will do much toward curbing the 
juvenile problem in that area. 

It could work in every section of the city. It is working in some. 

I have been asked on many occasions by frantic parents and harassed teachers, 
“What can be done about juvenile delinquency ?” 

It’s a tough question. 

The only answer I know is this: 

If the parents would devote more of their leisure time to their children; 
if they will take their children to Sunday school and church regularly; if they 
will encourage them to live by the teachings of their faith ; if they will cooperate 
with teachers in the schools; then, and only then, will we begin to see the prog- 
ress we all so desire, and the work of the police department and other agencies 
will be clear-cut and much simplified. 

I would like to state here that the police department stands ready to assist 
any of these programs in any way possible. 


Chairman Keravuver. Also we have for inclusion in the record a 
comprehensive report with recommendations by the League of Women 
Voters of Nashville presented by Mrs. Raymond W. Tesch. 

Mrs. Tesch was here this morning but could not be here this after- 
noon, so her report will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mrs. Tesch is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. RAYMOND W. TESCH, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


For the past 6 years the Nashville League of Women Voters has centered its 
local program emphasis upon our juvenile court, not because we feel that it is 
any more important than the home, the church, or the school in relation to 
juvenile problems, but because the League of Women Voters always concerns 
itself with government and governmental agencies. 

We were not the first to study our court or to publish a report of findings. 
This had been done at least twice in the 20-year period prior to our study. It 
was interesting to note, however, that the recommendations made by the League 
of Women Voters of Nashville, although arrived at independently, were essen- 
tially the same as those in the two previous reports. 

The league feels it of prime importance to carry out its own recommendations 
as far as possible. We believe that the real worth of a study can be measured 
in terms of what a community accomplishes when basing its action upon such 
evidence. 
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Briefly, the League of Women Voters of Nashville recommended: 
1. Civil-service status for all juvenile-court personnel. 
2. The addition of a chief probation officer to the staff of the juvenile 
court. 
3. Graduate social-work training for juvenile-court professional per- 
sonnel. 

The first two recommendations have been carried out. 

The league has been effective in arousing other organizations to take action 
for securing improved personnel standards at the court. In October of 19538 
we called a meeting of representatives of the Nashville Council of Church 
Women, Council of Community Agencies, American Association of Social Work- 
ers, Social Service Club, Pediatrics Society, Tennessee Taxpayers’ Association, 
city schools, Tennessee Education Association, Tennessee School for Crippled 
Children, Middle Tennessee Mental Health Association, ministerial alliances, 
and a representative of the National Probation and Parole Association. Be- 
cause we felt the need for more action on the part of other groups, particularly 
in relation to specific items on the agenda of the Davidson County Civil Service 
Commission at that time, we stated the league’s position and asked each organ- 
ization to consider immediate action on: 

1. Opposing inclusion of a residence clause in civil-servece standards for 
juvenile-court employees. 

2. Recommending that graduate social-work training be required for pro- 
fessional personnel. 

During the year 1953-54 we were instrumental in having a citizens’ advisory 
committee appointed for our juvenile court. 

There is a great need for coordination of activities in this entire area of juve- 
nile welfare, not only of agencies, private and public, but also of civic and 
religious groups. We are hopeful that the Youth Guidance Commission will 
make suggestions along this line. 

Chairman Keravver. Our witnesses immediately before noon dealt 
with the problem of crime and comic books. Earlier this morning 
from Knoxville, we had the ladies, and then we had two members 
of the junior chamber of commerce from Chattanooga. 

Mr. Guy A. Wagner, the executive secretary of the Nashville Retail 
Druggists, is here in connection with a project of the retail druggists 
of Nashville to have clean comics in all of the drug stores. 

Mr. Wagner, will vou come around. We are glad to have you here, 
Mr. Wagner. 

You are the executive secretary of the Nashville Druggists Asso- 
ciation ? 


STATEMENT OF GUY A. WAGNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NASHVILLE RETAIL DRUGGISTS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Waener. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. You are going to have to speak out, sir. 

Mr. Waener. I will be glad to do that. 

I want to, for the association, thank you and the committee for the 
privilege of appearing before you to add our bit in our drive to 
eliminate objectional publications from our newsstands. 

This is going to be brief, but it tells the story, and if I may read 
what I have pr repared, I believe then, after that, I would appreciate 
your asking me any questions. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Mr. Wagner. You have some 
extra copies? 

Mr. Wagener. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Krrauver. Get as close to the microphone as you can. 
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Mr. Waaner. I have appreciated very much hearing the previous 
testimony by our Knoxville friends and Chattanooga friends as to 
what they are doing with comics. 

I would like to say that what we are doing is in the way of a pre- 
ventive measure and, fortunately, we feel that as far as comics are 
concerned, even before I became associated with the group of druggists 
last February, that we had to a great extent materially improved 
the comic-book situation so that is not what I am going to touch on 
at this time. 

If I may proceed with this, I would appreciate it. 

Chairman Keravuver. You proceed. 

Mr. Waener. As executive secretary of the Nashville Retail Drug- 
gists Association I am here to act as to spokesman for its members, 
its publication committee, and in behalf of its campaign to eliminate 
offensive publications from our magazine racks. We are assuming 
that all merchants are interested in the prevention and curbing of 
juvenile delinquency so we are confident that they will help us do 
this job which has needed doing so urgently for so long a time. 

Because it concerns the spiritual and moral welfare of our sons 
and daughters, especially the teen-age group, we accept this respon- 
sibility al: adly ‘ala hope that it will augment the united forces repre- 
sented at these he: arings. 

We are happy to say that the comic book situation here is much 
improved but our emphasis now is upon objectionable adult period- 
icals which contaminate the minds of our youth, and which we believe 
are potentially worse than the sex and horror comics. 

I would like to add a revision there. After hearing Mrs. Dillard, 

yas it not 

Chairman Keravver. Mrs. Dillard. 

Mr. Wacner (continuing). This morning, that was a revelation to 
me personally, because we had individually and collectively cleaned 
up our comic book situation here for some time. 

I did not realize that there were such comics available. So what I 
have said here I will have to revise because I did not—— 

Senator Lancer. May I say that I examined the magazines sub- 
mitted by her, and there are some of those that are not objectionable. 
There is one, for example, by Dr. Lawson from Columbia University, 
and I want the record to show that as a Columbia man, I am proud 
of Dr. Lawson, and I do not know—I looked through the at book with 
particular care—and there is nothing objectionable in that article. I 
showed it to Senator Kefauver; I w: ranted him to see it, particularly. 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes. I thought there were some of them that 
could make a good deal of criticism ‘about them. There w ere some, 
however, that were of the type of which we could be very critical. 

I know Dr. Lawson, too. He is an outstanding physician and edu- 
eator, and I thought his book was all right. 

Mr. Wacner. Before I explain our “plan very briefly, I must under- 
score a supremely important fact. We have not set up our publica- 
tions committee as a censorship body. It could correctly be termed a 
selections committee. After many years of handling every conceiv- 
able type of periodical on virtually a consignment basis, we simply 
believe that we are fully justified in exercising our prerogative as 
storeowners in determining for ourselves the quality of merchandise 
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we wish to sell, whether that merchandise be drugs, cosmetics, sun- 
dries, or reading matter. We do not believe that the so-called privi- 
lege of returning unwanted publications for credit is a sufficient or 
practical reason for their having been delivered in the first place. 

As a beginning, the publications committee has compiled a list of 
41 magazines, which list will be enlarged as we find it advisable. 

These are reviewed on three counts as to cover, as to contents, and 
as to the advertising. 

Now, in our visitation program, the storeowner who cooperates is 
asked to sign a statement that should the distributor not honor the 
list, said distributor will be asked to remove his racks from the store. 
The storeowner is also requested to prominently display on his racks 
a notice stating (1) that he is supporting the program, and (2) that 
if anyone should find a publication he believes to be substandard or 
objectionable, he should submit title to the storeowner for subsequent 
review by the committee. 

We realize that our program will require plenty of hard work and 
perseverance but already we have signed up approximately 50 percent 
of our membership. It will take considerable time to cover Davidson 
County and do the job thoroughly. 

The association is greatly indebted to the city and county parent- 
teachers associations for their enthusiastic and wholehearted coopera- 
tion. Under the capable leadership of their respective presidents, 
Mrs. Tom Bland and Mrs. David Adams, they are planning to utilize 
95 individual PTA groups in checking magazine racks and in soliciting 
support from all stores in Nashville and Davidson County who offer 
magazines and periodicals for sale. This visitation campaign will 
follow a special meeting September 12 which Mrs. Bland has scheduled 
in order to focus particular attention on the magazine program and to 
divulge complete plans for its execution. 

We are very grateful for the many letters of encouragement which 
we have received from lay and church leaders. In fact, innumerable 
expressions of interest in our program have come from political and 
all groups, and we are very confident that if we all stick together on 
this job we can doa good job. 

Also the splendid way in which the press, both local and national, 
has helped us in this fight. 

We are confident that a united effort will mean eventual success. 
Furthermore, we wish to be placed on record irrevocably that we are 
determined to carry this program through to a successful conclusion 
regardless of any and all opposition we may encounter from publisher, 
distributor, or any source whatsoever. 

We sincerely believe this is an obligation that must be and will be 
fulfilled. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Mr. Wagner. 

Senator Langer, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Lancer. How long have you been with the Druggists Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Wacner. Since February, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. What did you do before that ? 

Mr. Waener. I was a public relations man for a large steel corpora- 
tion, sales and public relations. 

Senator Lancer. And you are dealing in public relations now? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes; public relations and as executive secretary. 
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Senator Lancer. Has the subcommittee your address? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes; Mr. Chumbris has my address. 

I would like to ask this: I also have testimony and evidence to sup- 
port what we are doing with our magazines, and I have left here an 
original list of our publications, which is just the beginning. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let that be an exhibit in the record. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 7” and are as follows:) 


Notice! 


This store is happy to cooperate with the publications committee of the Nash- 
ville Retail Druggists Association in eliminating from its magazine racks those 
publications deemed obviously offensive. 

Any book or periodical on display, which, in your opinion, should not be for 
sale, please submit title to store owner for review and subsequent action by the 
committee. 


INITIAL List REJECTED AFTER BEING REVIEWED BY THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
OF THE NASHVILLE RETAIL DRUGGISTS ASSOCIATION 


Playboy Hush Hush For Men Only 
Sexology Imagination For Women Only 
Sir Nifty True Love Secrets 
Uncensored Paris Life Lowdown 

Vue Peek Private Lives 
Breezy Peep Show Wham 

Brief Suppressed Stag 

Confidential Teen Age Confessions Man’s Illustrated 
Dolls and Gags Titter Challenge 

Byeful Whisper Bedside Joke Book 
Flip Wink Europe’s Top Pinups 
Flirt Zip Male 

Frolic Cheesecake Man’s Conquest 
Gals and Giggles Exciting Love Men 


I, the undersigned, do hereby pledge that I will uphold and support the publi- 
cations committee of the Nashville Retail Druggists Association, and will actively 
aid this committee in eliminating from my magazine racks such books, periodi- 
cals, comics, deemed by the said committee to be obviously offensive and inimica! 
to the moral and spiritual welfare of our community. 

I also hereby pledge that should any distributor fail to honor the list of ob- 
jectionable publications submitted, and continue to deliver these aforesaid 


publications, that I will instruct said distributor to remove his racks from my 
store. 


Mr. Waenenr. It is a terrific job we find from week to week and 
month to month to find out what are the objectionable publications 
or ones that we wish to merchandise as good merchants and con- 
scientious merchants in our community. But I believe when I spoke 
with Mr. Chumbris a day or so ago, that I would like to have the 
privilege of reviewing a few of the details of our program with the 
committee at your convenience. 

Senator Lancer. May I ask, supposing Congressman Evins wrote 
a book. How would he get that into every drugstore in this country ? 

Mr. Waener. How would he get it into every drugstore? 
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Senator Lancer. How would he get it into the stands that you have 
got? Who passes on it? 

Mr. Wacner. Let us review for a second, if I may, the method of 
distribution. It was touched upon this morning and, I believe, that 
Mrs. Dillard mentioned the fact that there was coercive distribution. 

I think that that is a misnomer; I do not believe that is true. 

It has been a question which we, very frankly, admit as far as the 
druggists are concerned, we have just let the distributor take over, 
over the years 

Now we feel that that has been a matter completely out of balance 
and we, as I mentioned in my report, want to stress that from now on 
the store has a right to merchandise goods, good reading matter, as 
well as he has a matter of choice in the other articles that he has to 
offer in his store. 

Senator Lancer. Does somebody in your organization examine 
this literature before it is sent all over the country # 

Mr. Wacner. We are only speaking for } Nashville and Davidson 
County, Senator Langer; that is all we are interested in. 

Now, the National Association of Retail Druggists which is at 
Chicago, they deal with the national aspects. 

Senator Lancer. Have they got somebody in the national organi- 
zation who examines this literature ? 

Mr. Waener. I do not believe they have, sir. As far as I know, 
they have not. 

Senator Lancer. So one of these distributors of some of this vile 
literature could mail it out all over the United States and put it in 
every drugstore? 

Mr. Waaner. That is correct; unless we police it ourselves. We are 
just tired of policing our own news racks because it is exposing all of 
this type of literature to our children. 

It means this, from a practical standpoint: That the distributor 
comes by the store about twice a week and he leaves these bundles. 
He has a contract with the publisher to distribute this material. He 
does not say he is going to sell it, but he is going to distribute it. 

Senator Lancer. But Mrs. Dillard said she could not find out the 

names of six of these publishers. She has tried and tried, and cannot 
find out who was publishing them. 

Mr. Wacner. We have not been successful in finding out the names 
of the publishers. We do find many of these public: ations are cen- 
tralized in onep ublishing office. 

You will find, for instance, in New York, that a number of them 
originate from that central office on Madison Avenue, so that it is 
hard to keep up with them; we will admit that. But the problem now 
is we are not so much concerned with the publisher as just simply 
stating our case that we do not want to have these publications in our 
store. 

Senator Lancer. Well, you yourself said a few moments ago that 
you objected to some of that literature. 

Mr. Waener. Very frankly, we will do that. 

Senator Lancer. How would you stop that? 

Mr. Waener. Tell the distributor we do not want it in our store 
and not to distribute it. 

Let me get back just a minute to this distribution problem. 
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This distributor, as I understand it, has a contract with the publisher 
to distribute the material. Now, he brings it out to the store, and then 
if it is not sold he brings it back. 

Senator Lancer. But how can Senator Kefauver find out the names 
of these publishers? 

Mr. Waener. Well, that is just a mechanical job. 

Senator Lancer. How does he do it? 

Mr. Wacner. Well, we would first look on the flyleaf of these maga- 
zines and the masthead and get the editorial officers and the addresses, 
and go from there. 

Chairman Keravver. I think, Mr. Wagner, that the way this gen- 
erally works is that these publishers, some of them, have their own 
distribution companies. Others use other distribution companies ; and 
then the distribution companies have their subcompanies in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and they undertake to sell it as a 
package. 

Mr. Waener. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Some good literature and some bad; and there 
has been some testimony that in some parts of the country if a druggist, 
for instance, would not take a whole batch, why, they would put pres- 
sure on him or threaten to take away his entire line. 

What you are endeavoring to do here in Nashville is to get all of your 
members of your association just not to take from the distributor the 
bad literature that is brought around; is that it? 

Mr. Waener. That is right; yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. And it is a very fine, it is a good local self- 
policing job. 

Mr. Wacner. We feel that if we approach it from that angle we are 
going to get away from the censorship idea, and the idea that we are 
trying to ‘inter pret—we are, we are very definitely separating the good 
from the bad, but in a way that we feel is easier and more practical. 

For instance, in Davidson C ounty we have two situations: One, in 
the city we have an ordinance that is clean-cut and tells the story as 
far as the legal angle is concerned, and that can be enforced and carried 
out. 

But in the county we do not have that, and we have a great many 
county drugstores as well as city drugstores, so that we have two 
problems there. So we are going to lick this thing without regard to 
the legal or moral aspects. 

Chairman Keravver. How many members do you have in Davidson 
County ? 

Mr. Wacner. Well, there are 120 stores, and we have approximately 
80 at the moment. 

Chairman Keravver. And you are trying to get all of them to 
cooperate ? 

Mr. Wacner. That is correct, and not only the drugstores, but when 
the PTA groups go out in September they are going to call on every 
store that has reading matter—I do not mean re eading matter, but 
these particular magazines for sale—so we want to doa thorough job, 
and we feel we will do it. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Evins, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Evins. No questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. You spoke of Mrs. Brand. Is she here? 
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Mr. Wacner. I do not believe so. 

Senator Lancer. If it is any encouragement to you, I may say right 
in the city of Washington we have got newsstands that are much worse 
than some of the stuff we have seen here this morning. 

We have been trying to wipe it out there; Senator Kefauver has 
put in hours and hours and hours with experts to try to figure out 
some way to bar it from the streets. But you are up against this 
problem of censorship, and that is why I am so interested in knowing 
how the druggists are going to do it. 

Mr. Waener. We think we can do it. 

Chairman Krrauver. Mr. Wagner has commendable confidence, and 
we hope you can do a good job. 

Mr. Wacner. We happen to believe we will. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Mr. Wagner. 

Mr. Waener. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Mrs. Ralph W. Frost, who is the State presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teachers Association is here, and I understand you 
have to go, Mrs. Frost, very shortly. We would be awfully glad to 
have you come down. 

Mrs. Frost, we appreciate your coming over and, if I may digress 
personally, Mrs. Frost’s husband and I were in the same class at the 
University of Tennessee 5 years ago [laughter] and he has been 
very prominent in education; and Mrs. Frost has been president of 
the Knoxville Parent-Teachers Association—I may not get the titles 
right—has been very active in the National Parent- Teachers Associa- 
tion work, and is the president of the Tennessee association. 

We certainly are glad to have you here with us. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RALPH W. FROST, PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Frost. Thank you, Senator Kefauver and members of the 
subcommittee. 

It isa privilege to represent an organization, may I say, Mr. Chair- 
man—I have a prepared statement, and, to save your time, I will 
stick to it completely. 

It is a privilege to represent an organization that is dedicated en- 
tirely to the welfare of children and youth. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, an organization 
of volunteer workers, 914 million of them, is vitally interested in the 
children of this land. 

Since 1897 this organization has worked diligently on five objectives. 

First of all—— 

Chairman Keravver. May I interr upt to say that we are glad to 
have Mr. Donald, who is a friend of Congressman Evins, from Leba- 
non and a very active Boy Scout leader, present. 

Mrs. Frost. These five objectives that we have been working on for 
many, many years are to promote the welfare of children in home, 
school, church, and community, to raise the standards of homelife, to 
secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and 
youth; to bring into closer relation the home and the school that par- 
ents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of the 
child; and to develop between educator and the general public such 
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united efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages 
in physical, mental, spiritual, and social education. 

Today the term “juvenile delinquency” is heard on every hand. 
Our most popular magazines have articles on the subject. Editorials 
are written on it; radio and television commentators refer to it often, 
and many speeches are made dealing with the problem. 

It is of vital concern to everyone. For a long time the term “juve- 
nile delinquency” has been used. 

At the 1950 Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, this term was not used at all. Instead the discussions were 
on children who rebel. 

Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, immediate past president of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, refers to children in trouble. 

These words will indicate, perhaps, that something good is happen- 
ing to our attitudes. 

Juvenile delinquency is a social and a legal term. It does not de- 
scribe a child. .\ juvenile delinquent is a child whose behavior has 
gotten him into trouble with the law and society. He is really a 
troubled child and deserves the same kind of concern as does the 
child with polio. 

In the parent-teachers organiz: ition, our program is based on juve- 
nile protection rather than on juvenile delinquency. We believe that 
parents, teachers, and all other adults interested in the welfare of 
children should plan and work together in an organized fashion for 
and with young people. 

Through our cooperative efforts we will strive to better conditions 
in the home, the school, and the community, and by so doing will help 
children and youth to become constructive, contributing members of 
society. 

What is the PTA doing in your community and in mine? We 
firmly believe that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
so that is our first approach. 

The PTA has a most worthwhile prevention program. We sponsor 
and support wholesome family and community recreation. It is as 
important to play together as to work together. 

Time — not permit, but outstanding cases can be cited through- 
out this Nation of such activities as teen-age centers, high-school 
frolics, after football-game parties, and many others. All of these 
wholesome recreational programs are planned — parents and teachers. 

The PTA is also actively interested in comic books, radio programs, 
und television programs, and an action committee of the national 
congress is ever alert. 

A suggested guide for the evaluation of comics, motion pictures, 
radio and television programs has been provided for 4,000 parent- 
teacher organizations. These have been most helpful as guides to 
parents. Most any newspaper you pick up today will have an ac- 
count of the work of some PTA group working to rid the counters of 
undesirable comics, and these several other witnesses today have men- 
tioned that fact. 

Again, remembering the positive, the protection angle, your PTA 
is cooperating in a teen- age book club. This has been a channel 
through which 31% million children have bought 214 million copies of 
good books, the classics, the well-known, the well- loved books. 
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A committee of five national educators choose books of merit to go 
on this list. Club members choose their own books from this list. 

It is our belief that with guidance, understanding, and patience, 
children will select good books. 

May I interject this?) The guidance of parents, parents who are 
interested enough to take the time with what their children are read 
ing, will result in making the good books attractive and available, and 
let us minimize the comics. 

The PTA also feels that parent education classes for fathers, as well 
as mothers, meet a definite need in juvenile protection. Coming to 
gether in these classes, parents can discuss their problems. 

As a result of one of these classes, a group of parents and young 
people drew up a code of behavior for themse Ives. Teachers also had 
x part in preparing this code. 

‘his code served as a guide. It dealt with such subjects as closing 
time for parties, going steady, the use of the family car, respect for 
persons and for property, and many other items of interest to parents 
and to teen-agers. 

In another section where delinquency had been a problem, the 
parents met with police authorities, cooperate ‘d with them, understood 
each other’s problems, and by working diligently with the voung 
people in the community, giving them underst: nding, love, guidance, 
and respecting them as individuals, this delinquency problem no 
longer exists. 

Parent education is worthwhile. It takes time, but it is time well 
spent. 

Your PTA also cooperates with other youth-serving agencies, such 
as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the ¢ ‘ubs. 

Troops are sponsored and leadership is furnished by hundreds of 
the PTA members. I understand that in a recent survey, no delin 
quency was found in the Scout group. Your PTA cooperates with 
and supports school officials in the guidance programs in school cur- 
ricula that meet individual needs of youth. 

The school is a dynamic force in every community, and the PTA 
is the school’s strongest ally. 

The PTA is ever watchful about legislation relating to children 
and youth. 

Child-labor laws, adoption laws, the care of neglected and depend- 
ent children, the operation of juvenile courts, the detention homes, 
and the vocational homes, their programs for correction and rehabili- 
tation, all of these, and many others, are of great concern to the 
parent-teacher organization. 

I read in the Christian C entury get too long ago there were four 
things we can do with our hands: We can wring ‘them, we can fold 
them, we can put them in our poc hits, or we can lay them on a task 
that needs to be done. 

Through the years the PTA has laid their hands on tasks that 
needed to be done. 

Much has been accomplished in the field of child welfare, but much 
remains to be done. 

Today 914 million mothers, fathers, teachers, school administrators 
are members of this organization. 

It is true they are not all active, they are not all as interested as 
they should be. That is one of our challenges. But in the days ahead, 
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may be, with determination, push forward, work diligently, and may 
the efforts of the PTA be linked with the efforts of others who are 
interested in this same thing. be interested and join our efforts in 
creating a better world for children. 

So if we, all of the ones who have testified before you and this 
entire committee, if we will not wring our hands, not fold them in 
resignation, and certainly not put them in our pockets, but we shall 
lay them on the task that lies ahead, we will succeed. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Stay with us just a minute. Senatoi 
Langer / 

Senator Lancer. | would like to have your opinion on teachers’ 
salaries. 

Mrs. Frosr. The Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, Sen- 
ator Langer, with a membership of 275,000 members, that is, in this 
1 State organization, has endorsed wholeheartedly more money for 
teachers’ salaries. 

We have worked at every angle that we know to work, and this past 
legislative year, a 3-percent sales tax was—our sales tax was increased 
1 percent, and the Tennessee congress endorsed that wholeheartedly, 
went before the legislature to say so, with money going, most of it, 
to teachers’ salaries. 

Senator Lancer. Do you remember whether or not your parent- 
teachers’ association endorsed the Hull bill? 

Mrs. Frosr. No, sir; [ cannot tell you that right now. 

Senator Lancer. That is the bill that provided—— 

Mrs. Frosr. I know what that is. 

Senator Lancer (continuing). For the oil, the offshore oil 
used for schools and teachers’ salaries. 

Mrs. Frosr. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. You will be interested to know that both of your 
Tennessee Senators endorsed it wholeheartedly—did all they could to 
get it passed so that the teachers’ salaries ought to be raised. I think, 
in simple justice to Senator Kefauver and Senator Gore, I ought to 
tell you that. 

Mrs. Frost. Well, we are certainly interested in teachers salaries, 
and work on it. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you, Senator Langer. 

Congressman Evins ¢ 

Mr. Evins. I have no questions. I want to commend Mrs. Frost 
for a very fine statement. I think it is constructive and positive, and 
she cert: unly represents one of our great organizations. 

Mrs. Frost. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravver. Mrs. Frost, 1 want to thank you, too, and say 
that your statement is one of the best and most enlightened and 
forward-looking statements that I have heard. 


Your long experience and your work in education eminently qualify 
you for your statement. 


I want to congratulate the parent-teachers’ association for the work 
you have been doing. 

Mrs. Frost. Thank you. 

Chairman Kerrauver. May I ask, Mrs. Frost, will you sit down 
just a minute. 

Mrs. Frost. Yes; thank you. 


, being 
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Chairman Kerauver. Will you list the projects of the Tennessee 
Teachers and Parents’ Association that have to do with the youth? 
Can you send us a printed program, or will you supplement your 
remarks so that we can include it in the record with specific programs 
that the parent and teachers’ association in Tennessee is working on? 

Mrs. Frosr. 1 will be glad to. You mean select the few from the 
different sections of the State, particular programs ¢ 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you have statewide programs ? 

Mrs. Frost. Oh, yes. Do you want to have those / 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you want to name them now ? 

Mrs. Frost. It is a long, long list. 1 mean I have just touched on 
the high points here, but we have programs—lI failed to mention— 
in citizenship, in international relations, anything pertaining to the 
welfare of children and youth, the education of parents, and, as I 
say, I have just touched on a few, but we have a full program that 
we will be glad to send to you to include in the record. 

Chairman Krravver. W ell, we thank you very much, and we are 
going to include your remarks both in the community hearings, and 
also in the printed volume that deals with education, which we will 
get out separately. 

We thank you very much for coming. 

Mrs. Frost. Thank you very much. 

Senator Lancer. May I call your attention to the fact that although 
the Hill bill was defeated, he has another bill which he introduced at 
this last session, in which Senator Kefauver and Senator Gore and 
some of the rest of us sponsored, which provides that oil 12 miles out 
in the ocean shall be used by the Federal Government for educational 
purposes, and I think all of the parent-teachers associations ought to 
get behind it. 

I think Senator Kefauver will agree with me; I think maybe Joe 
Evins will, too. 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes; I do. 

Thank you, Mrs. Frost; it was so good to see you. 

Mrs. Frost. Thank you. 

Chairman Kerauver. Now, the last of our community witnesses is 
Mr. Leighton Dingley, who has just come in. He is the director of 
the Nashville Council of Community Agencies. 

We are glad to have with us, Mr. Dingley. We want to get as full 
information from you as we can, but I would call your attention to 
the fact that we are supposed to have started our educational witnesses 
this morning, and we have gotten behind. 

So you give us as much as you can in as short a time as possible. 


STATEMENT OF LEIGHTON DINGLEY, DIRECTOR, NASHVILLE 
COUNCIL OF COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


Mr. Drnetery. I have been accused of talking too rapidly at times, 
and I will try to be that fast today to cover that point. 

You have gotten from the council already the results of two panels 
that were from a conference that we held last October, and I now have 
the recommendations from panel 1, which I will give to you at this 
time. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let it be made a part of the record. 
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(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 8,” and are 
as follows:) 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CONFERENCE, COUNCIL OF COMMUNITY AGENCIES, 
OcToOBER 19, 1955 


REPORT OF DISCUSSION GROUP I* 


Chairman: Dr. Ted Landsman, assistant professor of psychology, Vanderbilt 
University. 

Reeorder: Rev. Thomas Baker, executive secretary, Nashville Association of 
Churches and Tennessee Council of Churches. 

Recreation group 


Statement of problem.—We believe that the proper use of leisure is of primary 
importance in preventing delinquency because young people who have facilities 
and proper leadership for wholesome, constructive recreation do not have the 
time or need for loitering or excessive vicarious experience through comics, tele- 
vision, etc., and their energies can be channeled into constructive courses. 

Maximum utility of existing facilities for recreation. 

Adequate, competent, trained leadership—professional and volunteer. 

Public awareness of existing programs and need for expansion. 

Recommendations.—Existing school buildings and facilities should be opened 
for recreational purposes to groups with adequate supervision. 

Long-term planning of school facilities should include design for recreational 
use of structure after school hours and purchase of sufficient school grounds to 
provide adequate neighborhood playground areas. 

Churches should be encouraged to further use of their facilities for recreational 
purposes. 

The following groups should act on these recommendations: 

PTA and fathers’ clubs; Nashville Association of Churches and United Church 
Women; board of education (city and county) ; city board of parks commission; 
civie groups; council of community agencies. 

It is the thinking of this group that the recreational section of the council 
of community agencies further study means and methods of presenting the 
above problems and recommendations to the community. 


Recreation and church group 


Statement of problem.—Proper use of leisure time; facilities; leadership; 
publicity of programing. 

Church leadership schools teaching recreation can meet this need. Difficulty 
of enlistment to this training is a problem within the problem. 


Family group I 


Statement of problem.—We feel that family instability, either financial, emo- 
tional, social, or moral, is the major problem in which juvenile delinquency thrives. 

Solution.—Edueate parents to use services which are available and develop 
additional services which are now lacking. 

Feasibility—The above seems feasible if we can determine how existing agen- 
cies can be utilized effectively for molding family life, education, and guidance. 

Recommendations.—Utilize all existing facilities in the community for enrich- 
ing and developing family life. 

Recommend a community coordinating council composed of all organized groups, 
churches, schools, ete., in the community. 


Family group IT 

Statement of problem.—Lack of education of parents to recognize and assume 
their responsibilities toward marriage and family life. 

Solution.—Education for parents through already existing agencies: Churches; 


PTA; recreation. Extensive publicity through various mediums: Radio; tele 
vision ; newspapers. 





1This report is presented around problems as seen by the section. The problems of the 
community that occur to cause delinquency or the absence of it have been grouped around 
recreation, etc. 
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Defining delinquency group 

Problem.—The law is archaic. 

The group does not feel this item (definition?) applies to this group. 

Recommendations.—The group recommends that a new law be passed, redefin- 
ing delinquency in realistic. manner, especially by deleting those parts of the 
present code which are obviously unfair to the child. 


Legislation and finance group 

Statement of problem.—We recognize that the service of public institutions 
ebbs and flows with their financial support. In order to insure constant and con- 
tinuing service to institutions and services already established or which may be 
established in the future we recommend: 

Recommendations.—An adequate, stable flow of revenue for the support of 
schools, DPW, or such other public agencies which are recognized as deterrent 
to juvenile delinquency. 

The establishment of amendatory legislation which enables the State to take 
action against any adult contributing to the delinquency of a minor. (At present 
time the State allows for prosecution of the parent only. ) 

Comics, books, radio, TV, and movies group 

Recommendations.—W ork toward censoring sale of objectionable literature in 
Davidson County, censoring objectionable TV and radio programs, and neighbor 
hood movies. 

Work through PTA and interchurch groups, etc., ask everybody to go to drug- 
stores, newsstands, and see what is there. 

Contact wholesale newsdealers, radio and TV stations, and local movie houses. 

Get information by cities who have accomplished this. 

Contact local, State, and Federal authorities. Ask county court and city coun- 
cil to appoint a committee to draft resolution to legislature. 


Education and trade school group 

Statement of problem.—Formulation of a curriculum to meet the needs of al 
school population. 

Solutions and recommendations.—To express appreciation to the teachers and 
school officials for the promotion of grade training and general education which 
does combat delinquency. 

Extension of education to children with low I. Q.’s, also to the gifted. 

Extension of education to teach trades to those who might reach the age of 
ipproximately 15 before they reach the 10th grade. 

Extension of education to teach trades to those who are out of school and to 

hose who are in school and working part time under diversified occupations 

Training of citizenship and developing high character ; student participation in 
school activities. 

Realizing that these recommendations could not be accomplished without ful 
support of the public, we recommend a public-relations program sponsored by 
PTA and other citizens groups interested in schools. 


Child guidance group 

Recommendations.—_We suggest that representatives from this conference meet 
with existing organizations such as the Middle Tennessee Mental Health Asso- 
ciation and cooperate with them in requesting that funds be made available for a 
ehild-guidance clinie in this locality. 


DISCUSSION GROUP II 


Leader: Wallace Clark, director of management research, General Shoe Corp. 

Recorder: Gideon Fryer, assistant professor of social work, University of Ten- 
nessee School of Social Work. 

Subject: Treatment of the Child in the Community Pending and Following 
Court Action. 


Mr. Clark began the session with a problem census and a minimum of instruc- 
ion as to what the group was supposed to be considering, that is, the subject 
issigned. Among the problems mentioned at the beginning of this session were 
those dealing with the distinguishing points between delinquent and non- 
delinquent children, the services which might be performed by a child guidance 
clinic and considerable comments on the way in which the court operates, such 
as, the responsibility of probation officers. There was some mention made of 
aws providing for the setting up of courts and the definition of juvenile 
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offenders. Also mentioned was the distribution of recreational facilities. Dur- 
ing the latter part of this discussion comments centered on parental responsi- 
bility or parental delinquency versus juvenile delinquency and this somewhat 
set the pattern for a few subsequent remarks. 

After conclusion of the opening problems, which the recorder reported, these 
and the procedure followed was to call on some of the resource persons for 
comments to the point. Mr. Clark did well in controlling the discussion and not 
letting it go too far afield. However, the lack of a clear delineation of our 
topic with some arbitrary ruling out of points made for the tendency to talk 
about delinquency in general rather than focusing specifically on the treatment 
of the child in the community pending and following court action. 

Dr. David Ackerman, a psychologist in private practice, started the second 
phase of the discussion session with some basic comments about juvenile delin- 
quency by stating that the conflicts in values and directions and the breakdown 
of family controls was basic to the problems of juvenile delinquency and that 
frustration of youth in our complicated society was also a basic consideration. 

Miss Whitehurst, of Fisk University, pointed out that the fact that frustration 
contributed to juvenile delinquency did not mean that a laisser-faire system of 
child raising should be followed which would completely eliminate frustration 
of children, but that frustration should be controlled. 

Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Hull, citizens, pointed to the fact that a child guidance 
clinic would be a place in which parents as well as children would receive guid- 
ance in Working out problems, particularly in the parent-child relationship. 

Mr. Jesse Talley, Tennessee Rehabilitation Association, reported on some of 
the things that he had found in adult offenders in his work with attempts to 
rehabilitate men released from prison. 

Sergeant Wise of the police department pointed to some of the difficulties the 
police face in trying to become identified as citizens and people of the com- 
munity rather than persons with authority and imposing limitations. He stated 
that the police would like to find ways of learning more about and better ways 
of understanding children. It was pointed out that juvenile delinquents have 
seen police in a different light so that just making speeches in school will not 
change their basic attitudes toward the police. 

Mr. Henry King and Mr. Harold Gregory contributed to the discussion on the 
point of what the churches have been doing in the area of treatment and Mr. 
King pointed out the parolee plan and Mr. Gregory went more into detail about 
a parole-counselor plan in which the church provides persons, not professionally 
trained but with some understanding of children, who keep in touch with the 
child and help him to adjust. 

At this point Mr. Chenault, of Warner School, pointed out that teachers fre- 
quently do not understand the culture of the children that they teach, particu- 
larly if these people come from lower strata of society. He pointed to a plan 
in Warner School which they are calling an area council in which the school, 
the church, the visiting-teacher service, the housing authority, and the social 
agencies work together to get things needed. He pointed to the fact that this 
area council had gotten the park commission to bring more recreational facilities 
into the area. These remarks by Mr. Chenault set the tone for the remainder 
of the morning session, and there were contributions by Mrs. Colvette, of Woodie 
Barton: Miss Stoves, of Martha O'Bryan: and Mrs. Spinks, all pointing to the 
need in cooperation in getting services to the places of need in such a way as to 
be acceptable. There was placid agreement and expression by Mr. Chenault that 
the school was the place in which al! children are found and therefore the school 
could best be used as a focal point for the centering of these cooperaitve neigh- 
horhood activities. Mr. Chenault expressed the belief that the board of educa 
tion would cooperate fully in any such development. (It was pointed out later 
at the evaluation session of the conference that the school is not the only place 
where such an activity can center. Examples of other localities were: Wesley 
House in south Nashville, MeNeilly Day Home in northeast Nashville, and Cohn 
High School in west Nashville.) 

Part of the difficulty in making the morning session more productive related 
to the fact that the juvenile judge was absent from much of the morning session 
and the juvenile-court procedure and its needs could not be specifically discussed, 
or at least the chairman chose to defer such discussion until the judge was 
present. Therefore, this area of interest had to be deferred until the afternoon 
session. 

Miss Fairchild opened the afternoon session by explaining the visiting-teacher 
program and particularly how these services could help children released from 
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correctional institutions. She pointed out the fact that children come to their 
service on referral and that anyone could make referrals. Mrs. Hull raised the 
question of the possibility of persons more closely associated with the children 
being able to advise them before they become particular problems. Miss Fair- 
child pointed out that this was a guidance-teacher program and that the schools 
were making strides in this direction. 

Father Siener told of the efforts in the parochial school for doing this kind of 
guidance teaching. 

At the urging of Mrs. Todd, and Judge Tatum being present, the remainder of 
the discussion was devoted to juvenile court. Judge Tatum reported that the 
court analyzes what made the children delinquent and what can be done to make 
the child a good citizen. He said that the effectiveness of the court depends on 
all community facilities. He pointed out that court personnel even helped 
children out of their own pockets, but by his own admission this frequently back- 
fired in that other kids from the community come in for the same service. In 
response to direct questions, Judge Tatum said that he did not know if the court 
needed more personnel; he felt that there was enough at present. He stated 
that the probation officers legally cannot settle cases out of court, although 
one-third of the cases have no official record made of them. The judge must 
O. K. these decisions, however. He pointed out that the probation officers make 
visits as often as necessary. On questions by Mrs. Todd, Judge Tatum pointed 
out that some of the needs of the court were parent training through such facil- 
ities as a child-guidance clinic, more foster homes at the disposal of the court, 
especially those for Negro children, and he felt that the local act setting up the 
present court was sufficient. On the matter of an advisory committee the judge 
pointed out that there is one appointed by the county court. He favors the use 
of the advisory committee if it does not attempt to operate the court. The judge 
felt that a domestic relations or family court is needed, but that he is not sure 
of whether to move in this direction right now. 

The remainder of the discussion period was lead by Mr. William Sheridan, of 
Children’s Bureau. He pointed out that juvenile courts need fully trained and 
qualified probation officers and that a graduate degree in social work is the 
training goal. One-half of the courts in the country are without probation 
service. Many courts should be used as training locations. Twenty percent of 
the people in juvenile courts have full training. The courts need supervisors to 
train students. He pointed to instances in some courts where a_ student 
stipend for training is provided through the court budget. The court also 
providing supervisors for students placed in the juvenile-court setting. He 
pointed out that probation officers are not policemen. Their job is to gather 
facts relative to the children and not to the offense. The probation officer 
represents the community. He is a treatment person. Mr. Sheridan pointed 
out that an intake worker should be the best available person in that he gets all 
information on the youngster, what has been done, the age, the time of the 
offense, ete. This is not to be confused with a full social history which is 
developed later by a qualified probation officer. He pointed out that there should 
be cooperation between schools of social work and the court in that the court 
be set up as a training place for probation officers. His feeling was that who 
initiates the planning for the establishment training facilities in the court 
depends on where the greatest feeling of need lies. He further pointed out 
that social workers should probably not be used in divorce cases per se; in 
ancillary, yes, in such things as custody of a child, ete., but not in the direct 
determination of whether or not a divorce is feasible, that this should remain a 
legal decision. 

Following Mr. Sheridan’s discussion the group rather rapidly moved into a 
series of specific recommendations. Recommendations which were made and 
passed by a voice vote of the group were as follows: 

1. A recommendation to the Davidson County Civil Service Commission to rag#se 
standards for probation officers at salaries commensurate with the training 
required. 

2. That the State Juvenile Court Act be revised to bring more in line with 
current thinking in the treatment of juveniles and that the act include the 
statement involving the use of the department of public welfare personnel in 
child study. 

Recommendations which were made by general consensus or which had been 
previously discussed and were restated at this point were as follows: 

1. That personnel be added to the visiting teacher service so that they could 
offer more service in the area of juvenile delinquency. 
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2. That more use be made of the advisory committee to the juvenile court. 

3. That citizens participate in the adequate financing of a juvenile court 
program including adequate salaries for probation officers. 

4. That policemen be assigned to a juvenile division of the police department 
and that selected policemen be sent to a juvenile control institute. One 
specifically mentioned was that held in Los Angeles. 

5. That additional foster homes be secured to place at the disposal of the 
court. 

6. That the group go on record as favoring the plan of a domestic relation 
or family court and that this be referred to the proper groups for legislative 
proposals. 

In addition there were two recommendations which came out of previous 
discussions : 

1. That the group urge the establishment of a child guidance clinic. 

2. That the area council idea centered in either a school or neighborhood 
agency be explored as a means at the neighborhood level of bringing services to 
the place of need. 


DISCUSSION GROUP III: OUR INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT PROGRAM 


Leader: Miss Sue Spencer, director, University of Tennessee School of Social 

Work. 

Recorder: Bonita H. Valien, research analyst and consultant, Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service. 

During the 1-day community wide conference on juvenile delinquency held 
on October 19, 1954, at the First Presbyterian Church and the Hermitage Hotel, 
discussion group ILI, our institutional treatment program, concerned itself with 
three major questions: 

1. Under what circumstances and for what kind of children and young 
people can treatment in an institution be helpful? 

2. To what extent do our institutions for treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents meet the requirements and criteria outlined in answer to ques- 
tion 1? 

3. What steps can we take in Tennessee to improve our correctional 
institutions? 

The group opened its session with a presentation by Dr. Otto Billig, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, Vanderbilt University. Dr. Billig addressed himself to 
the general question, “What kind of children and young people are found in 
correctional institutions and what is the impact on them of institutionalization?’ 

It was made clear by the leader of the section, Miss Spencer, than an initial 
presentation by Dr. Billig should not be interpreted as indicative of a feeling 
that psychiatry offers the principal or only solution to our problems in this 
field. Rather it seemed that a presentation by a psychiatrist would furnish a 
backdrop for discussion and a frame of reference which would be useful for 
persons attending the conference as well as resource people. 

In his approach to the problem, Dr. Billig cited three family case histories. 
Although each represented different socioeconomic levels, a child in each of these 
families exhibited antisocial behavior patterns sufficiently serious to require 
institutionalization. 

Case I is that of a lower class family. The subject is an “unwanted child,” 
the fourth in a family of seven. The subject’s father is an alcoholic; conflict 
between the father and mother has caused them to appear before the family 
court 28 times. The mother gives every indication of hating the father and 
expresses her hostility toward the subject by constantly telling him he is “just 
like his father.” The subject expressed his maladjustment and insecurity 
through constant truancy, staying out late at night, and breaking into homes. 

Case II is that of an upper-class family. The father is a prominent professional 
man, fond of sports, but ineffectual in the home setting. The subject is a boy 
of average intelligence, lacks his father’s ability in an enthusiasm for sports. 
The father is overprotective of the son and finds himself constantly “covering 
up” for his son’s truant behavior. Between the parents there is a great deal 
of tension, with the mother constantly belittling the father as an “unconcerned, 
ineffectual father and husband.” 

Case III is that of a middle-class family. The mother is dominant and 
aggressive, and is “overanxious” that the subject should succeed. She resorts to 
bribes in order to make her son perform—possibly beyond his capacity though 
he is an intelligent child, Though the father is hardworking, the mother blames 
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him for his inactive family role. The subject, a sensitive child in this tension- 
ridden situation, gave evidence of extreme loneliness, attempted to escape through 
daydreaming and fantasies, and as an ultimate expression of his insecurity began 
to steal. 

Although the families of the subjects varied in their socioeconomic back- 
grounds, family tension and the emotional deprivation of the child with sub 
sequent feelings of frustration and consequent aggressive reaction, led to anti 
social behavior on the part of the child as a means of satisfying ego demands. 

While there is no attempt to fix the etiology of all delinquent behavior, since 
each offender is unique despite surface similarities with other offenders, it is 
being recognized more and more the significance of the somewhat intangible 
family attitudes and patterns of behavior in subtly conditioning the thinking and 
conduct of the child. The cultural, moral, religious, and social patterns of a 
family are important in the child’s growth. 

In the three cases discussed briefly above, though they represented families 
in each of the major socioeconomic categories, all exhibited similar patterns 
within the family setting which might provide useful guideposts in any attempt 
to study and understand the child who becomes delinquent. All three families 
gave evidence of- 

Marked tension in the household between the parents ; 

An ineffectual father role—a father whose authority was generally weak : 

A home and family setting almost totally lacking in warmth; thus de 
priving the child of a sense of acceptance and security within the family 
setting; 

The absence of rapport between the parents—there was little, if any, team 
relationship. 

The child in such a setting is insecure, feels neglected and seeks a situation, 
socially or antisocially, in which he can maintain a favorable balance between the 
drive within and the satisfaction from without. Truancy is often his protest 
against unhappiness. Aggression and hostility on the part of the child reflect his 
neglect, his lack of affection, and his rejection of his family. His insecurity is 
often expressed through a “‘cocksure” attitude. Actually the child whose behavior 
leads into a delinquent career is often a very lonely child who has a great fear of 
failure, and is particularly suggestible.’ 

Fundamental wishes cannot be entirely blocked ; they must find satisfaction in 
some way, if not directly then obliquely. Thus, the security, response and 
recognition which the child fails to get out of his home and family situation he 
seeks elsewhere. He joins the gang, and often the gang pattern includes pro- 
ficiency in acts which bring him the recognition and personal satisfaction he 
fails to realize through socially approved channels.* 

Not all children have a sense of guilt but most do. The child who is caught 
loses face with the gang, so within the institution he attempts to compensate 
for this feeling by playing tough. He tests his new position with the institu- 
tional group and will go to extreme limits to establish himself as being compe- 
tent, to gain recognition, and to satisfy ego demands. 

In order for an institution to provide help for the child who has become deli! 
quent, it needs to know as much about the individual child as is possible. Treat 
ment must be both individualized and specialized. Some children need a group 
experience while others may manifest other needs. However, in all of this, the 
most important is the early recognition of behavior difficulties and needs so that 
prevention of delinquency might be the end rather than institutionalization. 
Tennessee’s juvenile institutions 

The institutions included in this discussion are two—the State Training and 


Agricultural School for White Boys and the Tennessee Vocational School for 
Colored Girls. 


It was generally agreed that these institutions as they now operate fall short 


of providing the kind of individualized and specialized training necessary for 
the rehabilitation of a socially maladjusted child. Varticipants in the confen 
ence evinced concern in the following areas: 

Commitment.—At the present time, because of lack of facilities elsewhere, 
neglected and dependent children and those under 12 vears of age in need of de 
tention are sent to existing institutions for delinquents. Facilities at these ius 


2 Here it should be pointed out that contrary to popular belief, delinquents are not 
group mentally retared; only 1 out of 8 has been found to be mentally retarded. 

8Tt is important to point out that the basic behavior pattern is the same for both boys 
and girls. In larger cities, girls join boys as camp followers; sexual delinquency is most 
prevalent among girls. 


as a 
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tutions are neithey adequate nor conducive to the proper detention or treatmen 

of either group. The situation at the State Training and Agricultural Schoo! 
for White Boys is precarious to the extent that boys are released from the insti 

tution much sooner than it is wise to do so in order to make space available for 
new delinquent boys. This means that because boys are released before there 
has been reasonable rehabilitation, the boys often return to the institution ha, 

ing committed another offense. Thus, this institution experiences an abnoriially 
high recidivist rate. Two new dormitories, now under coustruction at the State 
training and agricultural school, and a reformatory, now in the discussion stage 

will relieve considerably the pressure at this institution. 

The child who is committed to either of these two institutions often precedes 
his records. In most cases, the superintendent’s first knowledge that a child is 
to enter the institutions is when the child appears; there are a few occasions 
when a telephone call is made by the judge when the child is on his way. Th 
information which the superintendent receives from the court regarding t! 
child ranges from nothing to a scanty and miscellaneous collection of records 2 
best. Under these conditions, establishing the kind of initial rapport so necessary 
for satisfactory adjustment, or initiating an individualized program of trea 
ment, is difficult, if not almost impossible. 

The educational program and personnel.—The educational program current!y 
available in the institutions covered in this discussion fall far below acceptabl 
educational standards. 

The per-pupil cost for education of children in these institutions is substa 
tially lower than that provided in the regular school system of Davidson Counts 
The program is, for all practical purposes, both inadequate and uureal:sti 
This is related both to facilities and equipment. Up until the current year, fre 
textbooks were not available to institutional children. Even to understand nud 
to take advantage of a limited vocational program a certain devree of proficiency 
n educational fundamentals is necessary for satisfactory performance. ‘Thi 
ability to read with understanding and to execute simple arithmetic tasks are the 
minimum musts in the satisfactory performance of any vocation. 

At the State training and agricultural school for boys, vocational training 
is primarily farming. So far the boys have shown little interest in or aptitude 
for farming. With a more realistic and up-to-date vocational program, labor 
would be willing to accept boys who had reached their 18th birthday as appren- 
tices. At the present time, however, the vocational training is insufficient to 
qualify a person to enter into any productive pursuit. 

With regard to personnel, teachers at these institutions are interested and 
good people, but are not qualified teachers. At the training school for boys 
only two teachers have qualifications which would meet present certification 
standards, according to the superintendent. For the limited program now 
under way at the vocational school for colored girls, the superinendent considers 
her present teaching staff qualified. 

Social work—The lack of any type of social work with families of a delin- 
quent child while the child is at the institution, or followup of the child once 
he is released represents a serious institutional lack. When the child is re- 
leased from the institution, he has little or no alternative but to go back to the 
sume home and conditions which facilitated his delinquent behavior in the 
first instance. This, added to an already too limited period within the institu- 
tion provides a situation and condition conducive to further maladjustment 
culminating all too often in another antisocial act. 


Recommendations 


In order that the Tennessee institutions might care more adequately for 
the children committed to their care, the section made the following recom- 


mendations : 


1. That as soon as possible, smaller building units should be provided on 
institutional grounds. The cottage plan was recommended as more conducive 
to the rehabilitation Nrocess 

2. That a preadimission dingnostie center be established to provide a realistic 
basis for counseling, education, and vocational guidance. 

That a closer relationship betwee social agencies and institutions he 
ests} shed. the nu pose of which would be to assist the institution in working 


ith families while the child is institutionalized and in a followup program 
nee the child is released. 

t. That each institution should have a religious counselor and a social worker 
attached to its staff. 
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5. That the same teacher qualifications, with commensurate salary, be estab- 
lished at training institutions as are required of teachers in the public schools. 

6. That since the house parent spends more time with the child than possibly 
any other person at the institution, every effort should be made to get a 
person who will have a positive and wholesome intluence upon the child under 
her care. The house parent should have the same status as that of the teacher 
in the institution. This means also that she should have sufficient training and 
personal competence to work intelligently and effectively with the socially 
maladjusted child. 

7. That the personnel within the institution should be sufficient so that a 
program of individualized and specialized treatment might be possible. 

That the vocational training program be both realistic and of interest to 
the children. For this program both certified teachers and equipment are 
recommended. 

9. That each institution have a special building set aside to be used exclusively 
as a chapel. The need for a religious atmosphere which should permeate the 
entire institution was considered highly important in the rehabilitation process. 

10. That the State should not spend less for the education of institutional 
children than it spends for those children who are in attendance in the public 
schools. 

11. That institutions make better use of existing community facilities and 
volunteer workers in extending their programs. 

12. That juvenile institutions should be placed in a department separate from 
the present department of institutions. Here the idea was to get away from 
the “prison” idea which such a relationship in this department connotes. The 
desire is to establish the idea of a training school. The section wanted it 
expressly understood that this suggestion implies no criticism of the present 
department of institutions. 


Mr. Dineiey. The Council of Community Agencies, as you know, 
can be called many names in different communities, a w elfare council, 
or a council of social agencies. It is a representative of the health 
and welfare services of the community here, some 88 of the full-time 
health and welfare and recreation agencies, and altogether 136 church, 


civic, and social organizations. 

They represent about 400 people who are paid to work in the health 
and welfare field, some 1,200 volunteers in an administrative capacity, 
and over 25,000 volunteers in a leadership capacity are involved in 
these agencies. 

They are giving their time and working all areas of youth and adult. 

I will be very “quick and very brief, ‘and we all know that delin- 
quency is not a unique, simple, or single cause. Most of these agencies 
are working with children who may or may not be delinquent. 

As we know, a delinquent is a disturbed child, but a disturbed child 
may not be a delinquent. Or a delinquent may come from a broken 
home, but not all children in broken homes are delinquent. 

I have four points I would want to make today: One, in terms of 
services provided by the State of Tennessee. 

I do not want to take any cracks at anyone, I am not intending it in 
that way, but the State is asked to do a lot of services in health and 
welfare services for people. The State of Tennessee, as any State, 
has to educate its children. 

The State, I feel, should be relieved in part by the local govern- 
ments, and I do not say that Davidson County is in that category, 
because it is doing its full share, but actually some of the outside 
counties may not be. 

In the State of Tennessee, 6 percent goes to local education. It is 
19th in per capita expenditures as a State, and 4th in terms of actual 
expenditures in education. 
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We need to spend more for education, but it also means the State 
does not have funds to run training schools, prisons, probation depart- 
ments, as they possibly should be run. That is general in terms of 
the State of Tennessee. 

Specifically, in relation to you, and I wish I did know a little bit 
more about the bill, S. 728, is that right, in terms of personnel, that 
the Federal Government is now providing scholarships for the train- 
ing of professional personnel, professional welfare and social workers, 
and that is a case where I feel particularly the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, through the various States, is providing scholarships for 
caseworkers. 

The Veterans’ Administration is also doing that, and then the Men- 
tal Health Act, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, in their 
scholarship and stipend funds for training chiefly social workers. 

There needs to be more welfare people and workers on the graduate 
level, because most people are needed at that level. 

We have heard many other things yesterday, and I have not been 
here today, about local needs. 

Of course, the police department needs to be strengthened with a 
juvenile bureau which would essist the police in the apprehension and 
treatment of juveniles, and would also go a long way toward 
strengthening our own juvenile court. 

Locally, we have some other needs which possibly can be encour- 
aged by your committee and by the program we have undertaken. 

We have heard a lot about deserting fathers. As we all know, 
desertion is the poor man’s divorce, and we also feel we should give 
that support. 

This community has no legal-aid service. The legal-aid service of 
the bar association says that there should be in every city of over 
100,000—and we have more than 340,000-plus in Davidson County, 
and we have no service—the bar association says that it should be open 
3 hours a week, and at a cost of $5 for the first visit, and further re- 
ferral, but there is no regular legal aid to mothers, or others, because 
somebody has to be paid when the mother goes out after the father. 

We could talk about volunteers. Judge Briley yesterday talked 
strongly about volunteers. He said there were a great many volun- 
teers. 

I said there were 25,000 volunteers that were working locally in our 
agencies and programs, these people giving considerable hours of their 
time. 

The Council of Community Agencies completed a study only 2 
years ago, and at that time, these agencies, using 25,000, needed 13,300 
more volunteers, just to do the program they wanted to do at that 
time. This is not more money, but more personnel. 

We can go on in terms of the care of children, foster-home pro- 
grams, strengthening the programs through the Children’s Bureau, 
through the various State departments. 

The whole problem here is suburbanitis, and how does a growing 
population in a county government, which is not set up to provide 
urban service, how can they get it. 

I just want to go on record as saying that 88 agencies of this com- 
munity are working. They wish to thank you for coming, and they 
will continue to work, spending the money, putting up the personnel, 
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to do a job for all of our children, and hopefully believing that the 
3 oe who are delinquent may become 1 percent or even zero. 
[ do not know that the millennium will be here yet. 
Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Mr. Dingley 
Any questions, Senator Langer ? , 
Senator Lancer. No questions. 
Chairman Kerauver. We appreciate very much your coming here, 
Dr. Thornton Fowler, pastor of McKendree Methodist Church, 
was unavoidably detained yesterday. He has submitted a statement 
which will be printed in the record at this point. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


McKEeNbrREE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Nashville, Tenn., August 11. 1955. 
Senator ESTres KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Nashville, Tenn 
DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I enclose a statement that I prepared on Monday, 
August 8, to present to your committee on Wednesday, August 10. As I did 
not get to appear at the hearing on Wednesday to present my offerings, I hereby 
submit them for the committee’s record. 
I am confident that considerable contributions are being rendered by your 
study of this vital subject. 
Yours cordially, 
H. THORNTON FOWLER 


THE CHURCH'S ROLE ID ‘EVENTING AND COMBATING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


It seems to me that such a hearing as this in our city should produce infor 
mation that will be of considerable value in helping agencies of this commu 
nity to enable children to grow and develop in freedom toward the mature 
personalities that they should become. I would like to make this observation: 
From my experience as a minister in the charges of my church, including rural 
communities, small county-seat towns, and urban centers, the pressures of the 
complexities of modern culture have been for the most part adequately dealt 
with by the average American family. When we consider the forces that influ 
ence the home—by forces I mean the necessity for livelihood, the desire for 
acceptable approbation in social circles, and the privileges of leisure—lI feel 
that we may be encouraged that there is not a greater amount of delinquency. 
Such a statement is not meant in the least to minimize the seriousness of the 
problem of delinquency, but to give inspiration to help us to solve it. As lon: 
as one child or youth is not properly related through a sense of values and 
correct conduct to society there is a basis for concern. 

The church is doing something about this matter of the development of youth. 
Through its message and program it affords the means for adjustment and 
integration so necessary for personal and social maturity. The church prob 
ably can well do {ter job as it more and more relates itself to the several 
igencies of the average community, rural and urban, interested in the lives of 
people. The church should de initely be the guardian of values and must find 
the means for enabling individuals to accept the values, making them a part 
of a life pattern. 

low is the church helping to prevent and combat juvenile delinquency? It 
is impossible to estimate the importance of the church school in influencing the 
development of children and youth. Sunday by Sunday the child participating 
in a Sunday-school class is helped to grow normally. A case study of the 
so-called delinquents would reveal that the majority have not been active and 

rular participants in any Sunday-school class of a church. The average 
church can use the techniques already tried with considerably more aggressive 
ness and enlist delinquent youth, and delinquent youth in the making, in the life 
and work of a Sunday-schoo! class, and many headaches will be avoided. The 
weekday programs of the alert church, such as camping, day camping, vaca- 
tion church schools, and other youth weekday activities, are extra home oppor- 
tunities which will in part satisfy the social urge within the individual child 
or youth. In most cases the church will not lose its effectiveness in more modern 
procedures of social and recreational nature to interest the young. 
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The foregoing remarks have been pretty largely concerned with the means 
of helping the child and youth as an individual. The matter of prevention of 
delinquency begins for the church in helping the parents of the child. I regard 
counseling for marriage by the minister of a parish as most vital here. After 
marriage the couple should find in the church the possibilities for insights to 
help them adjust to the changing of cultures so as to establish a home in which 
the coming of a child will be accepted and wanted; also to help the parents to 
have an understanding of the moral and spiritual factors which are so funda- 
mental for normal living and to help them understand how to enable a child 
to acquire knowledge of such moral and spiritual factors. Here one recalls 
certain lines from an old writing: 

“The Lord our God is one Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eves. And thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house and on thy gates” (Deuteronomy 6: 4—)). 

Such words suggest to us that the prevention of delinquency lies in parents 
having certain knowledge and using acceptable methods in teaching the same 
to the children. The methods may change, but only when greater results are 
possible through the new methods. 

I think that the church could well help by finding some pattern to suggest 
to the modern home—which, in my humble opinion, is basic for our hope for 
an world without delinquents—to find the time or the way for children to learn 
and possess the more worthwhile values. 

I think that the church can be of greater service by training persons with 
i degree of maturity to assist in homes of need, to provide child care for 
babies of working mothers, and to provide kindergartens for the older children 
of preschool age 

Finally, as the church offers its message and program to help youth and 
mirents, it must make most clear that these youth end parents are not only 
the recipients of the opportunities so provided, but are the participants in the 
sume, thus responsible for their effectiveness. That is to say that the indi- 
vidual child and youth and adult will find the normal in contributing to the 
success of the pattern. 

I think very definitely that the church will continue to acquire new insights 
and new approaches to make known its gospel of abundant life for every child, 
youth, and adult. As it does it must enlist the loyalty and earnest participa 
tion of everyone in its effort to serve all. Perhaps I may sum it up like this: 
A layman in my study said, “Do you know that if all parents would take seri- 
ously the vow made at the baptism of a baby, there would be no juvenile 
delinquents?” Ve may not agree with the perfection of his suggestion, but 
we cannot disagree with the goal—no juvenile delinquents. 


Chairman Kerauver. The subcommittee has received a letter from 
Paul McGee, secretary, Wayne County Moral Crusade, in which Mr. 
McGee sends a report of the activities of his committee in the field 
of juvenile delinquency in Wayne County, Tenn.; also something about 
the general aims of this organization, which will be made a part of 
the record and printed at this point in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


WAYNE County Morar Crusanpe, 
Waynesboro, Tenn., August 9, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

DeAR SENATOR: Enclosed you will find a report of Wayne County Mora! Cru- 
sade Committee of its findings on the juvenile delinquency problem in Wayne 
County for period of 1942 to 1955. This report is for the files of your Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

The enclosures, concerning the Wayne County Moral Crusade, are self- 
explanatory. 

Respectfully yours, Pau. McGee, 
Secretary, Wayne County Moral Crusade. 
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Wayne County Moral Crusade strategists desire to file a report of their find- 
ings on the juvenile delinquency problem in Wayne County for period of 1942-55, 
Through its own method of deduction, crusade committee lists the following 
factors as contributing to juvenile delinquency : 

I. Corrupt school system: 

(1) Disregard for lawful rules and regulations, 
(2) Parent-teacher racket. 
(3) False certification. 
(4) Nonpublicity. 
II. Nonlaw enforcement: Laxity on part of— 
(1) Enforcement officers. 
(2) Grand jury. 
III. Corrupt Federal ASC: 
(1) Nonpublicity. 
(2) Irregular conduct. 
(3) Incompetent officials. 
(4) Corruptive (illegal) contracts. 
(5) False certification. 


WAYNESBORO, TENN. (Special) —The Wayne County Moral Crusade emerges 
into the newspaper limelight with an article entitled “Integrity, Principle.” 
under its own heading, “Crusade Statement.” 

“Citizens of Wayne County, comprising the Wayne County Moral Crusade, are 
moving in the name of moral decency, in the name of integrity and principle, 
and in the name of Almighty God, according to article I: Declaration of rights, 
section 23 of constitution of State of Tennessee, to abate the evils of sinister 
influences within Wayne County school system and other county government.” 

“The Wayne County Moral Crusade began functioning in 1948 and was fully 
organized in 1949. The crusade organization was very active in making public 
expositions of the manipulations of the forces of sinister influences concerning 
school administration of Wayne County in the election compaign of 1950.” 

The Wayne County Moral Crusade lists a 10-point program as its goal for 
Wayne County citizenry. The program is as follows: 


GENERAL AIMS 

(1) Freedom of expression. 

(2) Majority opinion by fair play. 

(3) Integrity, principle. 

(4) County officials to be public servants. 

(5) Uphold and protect the status of the certified teacher, 

(6) Banishment of intimidation, discrimination, coercion, and imprudent de- 
bauchery from school administration. 

(7) An honorable school administration. 

(8) School superintendent and school board members to be elected by popular 
vote. 

(9) Uphold the integrity of holding honest elections. 

(10) A high moral plane for each citizen. 


INTEGRITY, PRINCIPLE (POINT NO. 3 OF CRUSADE PROGRAM) 


A man of integrity and principle is motivated by the precepts of wisdom. 

What is wisdom? 

It is knowledge and the capacity to make due use of it. It is the art of using 
the best means to secure the best ends. 

What are the characteristics of man which prove that he is motivated by 
wisdom ? 

(1) He is honest. He loves the truth. Honesty and truthfulness are his 
watchwords. 

(2) He is not conceited. He is humble and lowly. He is ever ready to abase 
any overestimated impression that starts creeping through his mind. A man 
who is conceited does not respect other men’s opinions and judgments. A know- 
it-all attitude actually proceeds to debase itself. A man wise in his own con- 
ceits loses the respect of men motivated by wisdom. 

(3) He is net selfish and covetous. He asks only a fair share and considers 
the rights of others. 
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(4) He is forgiving. 

(5) He must strive to see and must acknowledge any honorable characteristic 
in the life conduct of his enemy. 

(6) He must be courteous, even unto his enemies. 

(7) He must stand up for honesty and fair play and must rebuke when such 
action is a necessity. 

(8) He must ever be on the alert to check himself for his own faults. 

How can a checkup of one’s own acts and conduct be made? By self-study. 

How can a man be certain that he can see himself as others see him? Read 
the Bible. 

In the book of Proverbs man learns what wisdom and understanding really are. 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.” Words of Christ. 

“Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is under- 
standing” (Job, 28: 28). 

The heart of man that studies diligently, that sincerely desires, that intently 
seeks, shall embrace wisdom. 


UPHLOLD THE INTEGRITY OF HOLDING HONEST ELECTIONS (POINT NO. 9 OF CRUSADES) 


The 1950 election was the first time voting booths were used on a lawful, con- 
sistent scale in Wayne County. Oh, hellish shame to the name of Wayne 
County. 

The Wayne County Moral Crusade demanded, fought for, and secured election 
booths for all polling places in the 1950 election. 

In 1950 each citizen of voting age was given the following advice by Wayne 
County Moral Crusade strategists: 

The Bible says: “A gift destroys the heart.” Read Exodus 23:8; Deuteronomy 
16:19; Eeclesiastes 7:7; Proverbs 15: 27. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 


(1) To crush the evil influence of using money to bribe votes, 

2) To teach that the use of money to bribe votes destroys character. 

(3) To encourage each citizen of voting age to cast a ballot. 

(4) To encourage each voter who is required to have a poll tax receipt to buy 
his own receipt so that he can freely vote the dictates of his own conscience. 

(5) To instill in each voter's heart that it is his whole duty to vote as he 
pleases. That he study the issues and vote for the things he believes to be for 
the best interest of Wayne County. 

(6) To see that voters are not intimidated and coerced. 

(7) To see that lawful rules and regulations are carried out. 

(8) To see that any person guilty of cheating, stealing, or buying votes is 
indicted. 

THE CRUSADEL'S VOW 

In 1950 the Crusader said: 

“By faith the walls of Jericho fell down. By faith the sinister-influences wall 
in Wayne County cap be broken down. The task will be strenuous, but reward 
cometh to the faithful. r 

‘There must be a spiritual awakening in Wayne County before lasting good 
can be accomplished. The church has a morla duty to perform. Church leaders. 
must wake up, straighten up, and help fight the wave of debauchery in Wayne 
County which is eating the hearts out of Christians and destroying their 
influences. 

“T have stated in the past that foundation was laid for the greatest exposition 
of sinister-influences manipulations that Wayne County has ever known. The 
time is not far distant when an all-out effort will be made to expose and crush 
the sinister gang which is debauching and wrecking Wayne County, both finan- 
cially and morally. 

‘The time of decision is at hand. Each citizen is master of his own destiny. 
As for me, I will fight sinister influences in Wayne County with all the wisdom, 
grit, determination, strength, and courage that God shall endow me. 

“Yes, I do prize the name of honesty, integrity, and principle. The Bible 
teaches that a good name is better than riches. I want no favors or handouts. 
Just to have freedom of expression, again, in Wayne County and see men of 
recognized integrity elected to office is my heart’s greatest desire in the awful, 
bitter struggle which is just ahead.” 


67760—55 12 
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Chairman Keravuver. That will finish the religious and community 
services part of our hearing with public officials and others, and the 
rest of our hearing will be devoted, with one exception, which is not 
in character with either the religious or the school part of the hearing, 
will follow this afternoon, 

We are going to rearrange our schedule for certain distinguished 
educators who are here, some of whom have been here for a day and 
a half in order to enable some of them who have to leave this afternoon 
to testify. 

Before starting the educational part of our hearing, we will have a 
5-minute recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Chairman Kerravver. At this point in the record let my statement, 
an explanation by me as chairman, be printed with respect to the educa- 
tional part of our hearing. I will not take time to read it all. 

(The prepared statement of the chairman follows :) 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, CITAIRMAN, SENATE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, AT PUBLIC HEARINGS ON EpUCA- 
rion, AuUGusT 11, 1955, UNrrep SATTES COURTHOUSE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


I should like to open the next phase of our hearings in Nashville with a personal 
observation : 

As chairman of the Senate Crime Investigating Subcommittee, IT heard testi- 
mony over a period of many months in cities throuzhout the country from 
thousands of witnesses with a specialized knowledge of organized crime. 

For the most part, these witnesses were not theorists. They included law- 
enforcement officials, legal authorities, and criminals. It was from this latter 
group that we heard some of our most revealing testimony, for they had obtained 
their specialized knowledge of crime through personal experience. Many were 
defiant ; some were repentent. A great many were quite articulate in retracing 
for us the steps which had led them into criminal activity. 

As we listened to the stories of this parade of adults who had fallen afoul of 
the law, one fact became more and more apparent as their testimony progressed : 
With few exceptions, their early backgrounds contained factors which had so 
shaped their characters as to make them susceptible to influences which led them 
into criminal activity. 

Their stories offered convincing proof that the problem of organized crime 
in this country must be attacked at its roots: at the juvenile level, where we 
have an opportunity to alleviate conditions leading to delinquency and to re 
habilitate the youthful offender before he becomes a criminat. 

The basic institutions in a child’s early life are the home, the church, and 
the school. Yesterday, the earlier today, we heard testimony from a number 
of authoritative witnesses on the role of the church and the home in pre- 
venting delinquency. At this point fm our hearings, we turn out attention to 
the school and examine its role in combating youthful crime. 

Testimony received by this subcommittee during hearings all across the 
Nation has convinced us that the school is the first line of defense against 
juvenile delinquency. 

Although the home and the church are the major influences in shaping a 
child’s character, the school is the only institution which comes into contact 
with all children during their early, impressionable vears, and which has the 
authority and prestige to deal effectively with students, parents, and com- 
munity. 

Today and tomorrow the subcommittee is bringing before it educational au- 
thorities from Tennessee and other States who may throw light on the ability 
of the school to prevent and control delinquency, as well as assist the sub- 
committee in determining the nature of legislation affecting education to be 
recommended to the Congress. 

At previous hearings in other cities, we have learned that juvenile delin- 
quency occurs most frequently in the 14- to 17-year age group. Of those young- 
sters in the 14- to 17-year group who have come into contact with the law, two- 
thirds had developed problems of adjustment by the time they were 8 years 
of age. 
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If we can assist the child who becomes a school problem in adjusting himself 
to society, we can prevent that child from moving on to a criminal activity. 
What we propose to hear today is testimony from outstanding experts in the 
educational field who can assist us in strengthening the capacity of the school 
to deal with the problem child, who too frequently becomes a criminal. 

We are reluctant to deal with matters affecting human beings in terms of 
dollars and cents. However, it is significant that this country spends $20 bil- 
lion a year on crime, and only $10 billion on education. Both are significant 
tax burdens on our people. We think the proportion is a sobering one. And 
we look to guidance on the most effective manner in which this Nation can 
spend its school-tax dollar in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

We frankly anticipate that we shall hear some conflicting and controversial 
testimony. 

Some educators hold that the school should be invested with the authority 
to coordinate all community activities in dealing with children and should 
be the major influence in preparing children tu accept their responsibilities as 
adults. In effect, they urge that the school must bring the home and the church 
to it. 

Other authorities in the field question the advisability of permitting the 
school to broaden its scope of influence. They hold to the more traditional 
viewpoint that the school should confine its activities to the discipline of aca- 
demic study, and that the family and the church so train children that they 
are properly prepared to accept the discipline of the school. 

We know that we shall profit from the presentation of these different points 
of view. What ever their merits, one fact is obvious: We must keep our chil 
dren in school until they are properly prepared for life. 

Testimony received by our subcommittee indicates that 40 percent of all chil- 
dren entering school drop out before graduating from senior high school. We 
have established that the possibility of these out-of-school children becoming 
delinquents is 1 in 4. In contrast, of those children who continue in school, 
only 1 in 50 appear as delinquents before juvenile courts. 

‘Today, some 350,000 children between 14 and 17 vears of age are out of school, 
unemployed and in danger of failing to meet the requirements of good citizen- 
ship because they are not properly prepared for employment and self support. 
Many high-school graduates—two-thirds of whom do not go further in educa- 
tion—-shift from job to job, fail to meet employment standards and fumble with 
life’s obligations before making a proper adjustment. Inevitably, many join the 
ranks of community liabilities and become delinquents 

Not all of our children will have the benefit of a college education, of course. 
Only one-fifth of the children who enter the first grade will go beyond high 
chool. We are therefore presented with the necessity of providing better 
preparation for four-fifths of American’s children to prepare them for adult 
responsibility. 

This seems to us an area of investigation of great importance in solving the 
national problem of juvenile delinquency. 

During these hearings, we are considering four general fields of concern: 

Kirst, We should like to know whether adequate school facilities exist to 
detect children who are not able to make a proper adjustment to other children 
and to school life before they become problems. If they do not exist, what 
steps should be taken to instail them? We should also like to know if it is 
the school, rather than any other agency, which has the obligation to treat 
problem children and assist in solving their adjustment problem. 

Second, we should like to inquire into ways in which the school can expand 
its curriculum to meet the special needs of delinqueney-prone children. This 
would cover such areas as family life education, parent-child discussion groups, 
codes for teen-agers, and proxrams to include delinquency-prone youngsters in 
school councils, extracurricular activities and the social life of the school. It 
would also inclhide consideration of such plans as a 24-school for children whose 
homes fail them, and programs for following up truants. 

Third, we shall inquire into the sort of cooperation which should exist between 
the school and other community agencies. We want to investigate the nature 
of the assistance which the school should properly expect from State health 
services, mental-health clinics, welfare departments, law-enforcement officials, 
juvenile courts, public-employment services, religious groups, labor and industry. 

Fourth, we wish to hear opinions on just how far the school can properly go 
in assuming community leadership. How, in conjunction with parent-teacher 
groups, can it help improve general community conditions which may lead to 
delinquency ? 
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Having thus outlined the areas of our inquiry, the subcommittee how prepates 
to listen, and to learn. 


We have no doubt that the educational authorities who are to appear before 
us will provide us with information which will assist every community in this 
country in evaluating the effectiveness of its own schools in combating juvenile 
delinquency. 

Chairman Keravver. I did want to say that this afternoon and to- 
morrow the subcommittee is bringing before it educational authorities 
from Tennessee and other States, who may throw light on the ability 
of the school to prevent and control delinquency, as well as assist the 
subcommittee in determining the nature of legislation affecting educa- 
tion to be recommended to the C ongress. 

At previous hearings, in other cities, we have learned that juvenile 
delinquency occured most frequently in the 14-to-17-vear-age group. 

If we can assist the child who becomes a school problem i in adjusting 
himself to society, we can prevent that child from moving on to crim- 
inal activity. 

We are reluctant to deal with matters affecting human beings in 
terms of dollars and cents. However, it is significant that this coun- 
try spends $20 billion a year on crime, and only $10 billion on educa- 
tion. 

Testimony received by our subcommittee indicates that 40 percent 
of all children entering school drop out before graduating from senior 
high school. 

Today, some 350,000 between 14 and 17 years of age are out of 
school, unemployed, and in danger of failing to meet the: requirements 
of good citizenship because they are not properly prepared for em- 
ploy ment and self- support. 

During these hearings we are considering four general fields of con- 
cern: First, we should ‘like to know whether adequate school facilities 
exist to detect children who are not able to make a proper adjustment 
to other children and to school life before they become problems. 

Second, we should like to inquire into ways the school can expand 
its curriculum to meet the special needs of delinquency-prone children. 

Third, we shall inquire into the sort of cooperation which should 
exist between the school and other community agencies; and, fourth, 
we wish to hear opinions on just how far the school can properly go in 
assuming community leadership. 

Having thus outlined the areas of our inquiry, the subcommittee 
and those of us here are now prepared to listen and to learn. 

We have no doubt that the educational authorities who are to ap- 
pear before us will provide us with valuable, very valuable, informa- 
tion, which will assist every community in this country in evaluating 
the effectiveness of its own schools, in combating juvenile delinquency. 

We are going to call Dr. Willard E. Goslin, whose testimony will 
set a general pattern of what is to follow. 

Dr. Willard E. Goslin is director of the division of educational 
administration and community development, George Peabody 
College. 

We have here a biographical statement of Dr. Goslin which I am. 
going to put into the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT 


Witness, Dr. Willard E. Goslin. Director, division of educational administra- 
tion and community development George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Goslin is one of the best known American educators. He is a native of 
Missouri and did graduate work at the University of Missouri, Teachers College 
at Columbia University, and holds an LL. D. from Occidental College in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. During his early career, Dr. Goslin taught in both rural and urban 
schools at all levels in Missouri, Minnesota, and California. He has been presi- 
dent of the American Association of School Administrators, is an active member 
of NEA, and spent a year in Europe conferring and working with educational 
leaders in England, Switzerland, France, and Germany. Dr. Goslin served as 
chairman of the Conference on Human Relations sponsored by the International 
Conference of Christians and Jews, which met in Seelisburg, Switzerland. Dr. 
Goslin is the recipient of the American education award for 1952. 


TESTIMONY 


Dr. Goslin will open the hearing in Nashville with a statement on the prob- 
lems of the American school as a background for the testimony that will be given 
during the 2 days of hearing on educational problems and their solution. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let it be said that Dr. Goslin is one of the 
best-known educators in America. He is a native of Missouri. He 
has a great many degrees from universities, both in this country and 
abroad. 

He studied abroad. Dr. Goslin is the recipient of the American 
Education Award for 1952. He is going to open the hearing with a 
statement on the problems of the American school as a background for 
the testimony which will follow. 

We thank you, Dr. Goslin, for your participation in this hearing. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD E. GOSLIN, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Mr. Gostin. Senator Kefauver 

Chairman Keravuver. Speak loudly into the microphone; move it 
closer to you. 

Mr. Gostix. Senator Kefauver, Senator Langer, Congressman 
Evins, and members of the statl, those of us in education appreciate 
the statements which have been made by the committee to the effect 
that you feel that the schools are in the frontline of any constructive 
approaches that can be made to your specific problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

I come this afternoon in the hope if I can contribute it will be in 
ihe direction of helping to establish the setting of the schools on the 
American scene, and in addition, to identify some of the specific prob- 
lems which we. as American citizens, have with our schools in the 
1950's, 

I should like to do two things, if I may. One, to give some back- 
ground information which I think sets the stage, in part, for our 
problems in education, and may, in some instances, have a direct 
bearing upon our problem with reference to delinquency. 

In the second instance, I should like to identify what seems to me 
to be the major problems which we, the American people, are strug- 
gling with in connection with our schools. 

To the background first : I would just like to be a schoolteacher, if 
I may, for just a few moments, and remind us that if we would go 
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back to the early colonial period in what is now the United States, 
that if we are distinguished as a Nation, we possibly are as much so 
because of the common direction that our early settler citizens gave 
to us in terms of seeking a larger measure of freedom and liberty for 
the citizens of this country. 

They came with this common core of interest and commitment, they 
were —— for religious liberty, they were trying to find a wider 
measure of political freedom, a chance for certain kinds of economic 
freedom, ca opportunities, which they had not enjoyed in the old 
country. 

They brought with them the understandings that they had devel- 
oped to the effect that freedom to learn was a requisite to any possi- 
bility of the citizens of a free nation being able to establish and main 
tain these other areas of freedom. 

Therefore, there is perhaps no more significant chapter in_the 
American history of our first decades than the beginnings of these 
citizens in terms of the establishment of the universal school system 
in this country. 

If I could make a particular point about. it, I would identify the 
fact that our schools, for all of the period of those early generations, 
were fundamentally the work of the hands of those citizens them- 
selves. 

They literally built the schools, log by log. They hunted among 
themselves for someone who could teach, and they created, community 
by community, first along the Atlantic seaboard, and later, as we 
moved across America, a school in every community in this land. 

Thees schools were the instruments and the institutions of the 
American people themselves. They did not come down from the 
top. They were not established by order, or law, or edict of Gov- 
ernment, in the main. They were direct expressions of the belief 
in the commitment of the American people in their own potential 
abilities, and the belief of these people in their institutions and ideals, 
and concepts of freedom. 

Now, by the time we had had 175 years of experience in the colonial 
period leading to the beginnings of our young Republic, we had had 
enough of a background with the development and maintenance of our 
own schools, community by community, and we had had enough 
experience with education in relation to free men, that I expect there 
took place at that time the highest-level discussion of the relationship 
of education to freedom that maybe western civilization has ever seen, 
and I hasten to suggest it was not carried on by schoolteachers. 

It was carried on by such statesman citizens as Washington and 
Adams and Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Rusk of Philadel 
phia, and others. 

This is al © versimplification but, in effect, these men said that if 
the young Republic would establish for itself an ery program 
of universal education it would hi: ave the means, it would have the 
Institution through \ whi ch it could develop the strength of citizenship 
on the part of its individual citizens so that they, in ti 
carry the load of the freedoms which were being establish ed i » the 
young Republic. 

We have, therefore, now had rotighly another 175 years of expe- 
rience as a nation, with the concept of universal on ation in the 
United States. 


rh, could 
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I want to emphasize the fact that in all those early and formative 
decades that the schools were peculiarly the concern and the handi- 
work of the people themselves. 

If we have problems in education in the United States, and 
do in the 1950's, I would estimate they are as much a part and the 
result of the fact that we, as American people, fell away from this 
initial concept and direct cal daily and active participation in our 
schools, individual by individual, family by family, community by 
community. 

We were inclined to more and more tur 1 cur schools over to offi- 
clals and to educators and we, the zens, withdrew from them 
somewhat, 

I think it is necessary, therefore, if we are going to examine the 
relationship of schools to such _— problems as this, that we see 
that schools in America, in a free country, will be just as good as we, 
the American people, choose to alle them through our own efforts 
and hard work. 

The second background that I should like to identify which, I 
think, has a bearing on the area you are interested in and on the 
the problems of the school, is to identify the fact that we live and 
our children are trying to live in a period of all-western civilization 
where the tempo and de pth and scope of change is the greatest in the 
history of man. I was a student in physics in the undergraduate 
schools of this country, and we had an old professor who used a con- 
cept known as the are of change, which he described as the are of 
change. 

We used it to picture the rapidity of erosion on a hillside or some- 
thing of that sort. It served me many times in connection with my 
attempts to teach school and be a citizen and many other relationships 
in this country. 

Whenever we could find some flat land such as up in Senator 
Langer’s State, and in those day s before they had plowed the prairie, 
the rate of erosion was very slow, and the are of change to describe 
it was flat. 

But whenever we pictured a Tennessee hillside that had had the 
timber taken off of it and had been denuded of its ground covering, 
the rate of erosion was fast and the are of change was steep. 

Now, if you apply it to the affairs of mankind when he is going 
along doing generation after generation about the same thing eco- 
nomically, ‘socially, politically, maybe educationally, then the are 
of change describing human affairs would be fairly flat. 

In our times I suggest that the are of change describing nearly all 
of the important areas of human life is very steep. 

In other words, we are experiencing the most deep-seated far- 
reac hing r apid proce edure of change with reference to social, economic, 
political, and technical affairs that the world has ever seen, and that 
brings real problems. It brings tensions. It brings great strain on 
our institutions as we move along through the years. 

I should like to identify just 2 or 3 pieces of that change. 

One is the way that we make a living in the United States now as 
against, we will say, the beginning of this century, as an example. 

The fact that we now use mainly adults in the economic system in 
our country, and we leave great numbers of our children and youth 
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without anything to do, that may have a very real bearing upon not 
only education, but the problems of this committee. 

I pick two areas of change that seem to me to come very close to 
our problems in education and of delinquency. 

One has been the astonishing transition with reference to the place 
of women in our culture during these 50 years, where we now have an 
entirely different relationship “of women to the economy and, there- 
fore, different relationship to the home, and many other phases of 
our society. 

I particularly like to emphasize the fact that we have become more 
and more urbanized, that we have become more and more mechanized, 
and that we have fewer and fewer and fewer jobs for children and 
teen-agers to do in relation to our homes and family life, as well as in 
relation to our community and economie life in this country. 

I am merely trying in this point to identify some of the basic eul- 
tural changes in our Nation in our times that thrust upon schools and 
upon individuals in our society great difficulties in terms of accom- 
modating themselves to those changes. 

Perhaps one of the most significant changes in terms of the problems 
of education has been the changes in population, where we have be- 
come increasingly more mobile, and where the increase in population, 
through the increase in the birthrate, has exceeded any of the pre- 
dictions that had been made in our country. 

These changes in the population have brought such astronomical 
increases in the school population that it constitutes a very real prob- 
lem for America and her people, problems that have to do with facili- 
ties, problems that have to do with personnel, what to teach, problems 
that have to do with finance. 

I should, therefore, like to turn now to some attention to these 

rather specific problems of the American people with reference to 
education in our times. 

I turn, first, to facilities. 

We are gaining students in the American school system at the rate 
ranging from a million to a million and a half increase each year. 

I have in my hand some figures on education and problems of edu- 

cation that have been put together, many of them in the Office of 
Education, that is available to us and will be available to others, and 
can be available to the committee in connection with its reports. 

But in terms of facilities, by 1960, to use classrooms alone, we will 
need approximately 475,000 more classrooms in America than we have 
today. That is classroom space alone. 

Chairman Krrauver. By when, Doctor? I did not understand. 

Mr. Gostin. Approximately 475,000 more classrooms than we have 
today. 

Chairman Krravver. By 1960? 

Mr. Gostrn. By 1960. Now, those are classrooms alone. It does 
not refer to office space, toilets, cafeterias, meeting rooms, to corridors. 

These classrooms would be occasioned by two things: One, the fact 
that school buildings and classrooms are exactly like automobiles and 
shoes, they wear out; and we have been able to do relatively little about 
obsolescence in connection with school buildings in this country for 
some time now. 
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And, as a consequence, of this some 475,000, perhaps 195,000 of them 
should be for replacements in order to have decent classrooms, reason- 
ably safe and adequate classrooms, for American children. 

But beyond that we need about 280,000 classrooms just to take care 
of the additional children who will be in school in the United States 
in 1960, who are not in school in the United States in 1955. 

| hasten to point out that these figures are based upon a continua- 
tion of the same class size in America. They do not offer any improve- 
ment in terms of more classrooms in order that classes, class size, may 
be reduced in literally thousands of American communities where they 
exceed any reasonable size at the present time. 

So, one of the real problems that the American people are wrestling 
with in the 1950’s with reference to their schools, is the matter of 
facilities, enough classrooms to go around, enough seats to sit on, 
enough books to read out of and, as I sometimes tease my elementary 
school teacher friends, enough paste for the second graders to eat, 
because they will get around to it some time. 

Now, this is a problem that ought to be relatively easy for us. We 
have entirely adequate raw mi terials out of which to fabricate class- 
rooms. 

We have the technical know-how with which to fabricate classrooms. 
We have the labor force with which to build classrooms. 

The only thing that we have been short on thus far with reference 
to classrooms is that we have not wanted them badly enough to give 
them high enough priority in the list of things America was going 
to do and, as a consequence, we have had many tens of thousands of 
American children in the last few years going to school on half-day 
sessions, and you can find some American communities where they have 
gone to school as many as three shifts in the same classroom. 

Now, gentlemen, when we begin to look at the points at which we 
shortchange ourselves through shortchanging our children, when we 
fail to use enough of our resources when they are as adequate as they 
are in this country, to build a classroom for an American child, then 
I suggest that we have no right to expect anything but to look for 
some of the byproducts such as you are dealing w ith, delinquency and 
other matters of that sort along the line. 

So I list facilities as one of the prime problems of the American 
people in the 1950’s with reference to their school. 

The second problem of the American people in connection with 
their schools that I should like to deal with has to do with personnel. 

In order to give some indication of the magnitude of the problem, 
by 1960 we will need to have about 1,050,000 people enter the teaching 
profession who are not now in it if we are to man the classrooms of 
this country at the same level that they are manned now. 

I repeat again that this does not provide for improved services or 
reduced class size, but in order to replace about 780,000 people who 
will leave the teaching profession between now and 1960, and to man 
the classrooms that are referred to above, about 265,000 to 270,000 
additional people to care for additional classrooms that will be 
needed—we will have a requirement by 1960 of about 1,050,000 more 
people than we have now in the teaching profession. 

If that is not large enough to impress us, I move up to 1965 for just 
a moment, and the estimates are that there are replacement needs by 
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1965, and this should alarm us, which are about a million and a half 
teachers. 

In other words, of the people who are now teaching school, and the 
additional ones that will enter the teaching profession by 1965, ap- 
proximately a million and a half of them will leave the profession. 

fe addition, by 1965 we will need approximately 450,000 teachers to 

re for the additional students who will enter the American school 
system by 1965. 

This bri ings the total number of additional teachers needed by 1965 
to slightly more than 2 million people, people who will need to enter 
the teac ‘hing profession and who are not now In it. 

Our possibilities of reaching this goal as we are going now, I think, 
are indicated somewhat by the teachers who have been preparing in 
recent years, 

For instance, in 1950 and 1951 we had about 118,000 teachers who 
were prepared and entered the teaching profession from our colleges 
in this country. 

In 1951-52 it fell off to 110,000. By 1952-53 it was down to 102,000. 
In 1953-54 it was down to 95,000. 

So, at the same time that our demands are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, our actual prepared supply is tending to be reduced. 

I wish to suggest that a free society can possibly get along without 
enough of nearly any other category of service except enough of the 
best of its youth to be schoolteachers. 

[ daresay that we can get along without quite enough bankers to go 
around. IT have an idea we can get along without enough bricklayers 
to get along fora while. 

I expect we can get t along without enough law vers fo go wlong for 
au while, if I may say so before the committee, but [| suggest that as 
certain as a free society tries to get along just one generation without 
enough of the best of its youth to teach school to go around and meet 
its needs, that during that generation it will be laying the weaknesses 
in its foundation as a free people t that is bound to « ‘rop up in the kinds 
of weaknesses that will be reflected in many directions and, perhaps, 
— our failure as an American people to meet the needs of the 

rican school] system may be one of the reasons why you men are 
here, qeatane if we do not have enough teachers and enough class- 
rooms to go around, then it is perfectly clear that we leave a certain 
proportion of our American youth exposed to influences less construe- 
tive than education and the schools. 

I think it is inevitable that any consideration of the need for teach- 
ers in this country should come to grips with the American people’s 
reward to those who teach. 

As some of you know, I have been a superintendent of schools most 
of my life in this country. I have dealt with literally thousands of 
young American citizens and older ones who were teachers or who were 
going to be teachers. 

I would like to suggest that there are 3 or 4 factors involved in at- 
tracting people to the teaching profession and keeping them there. 

One of them i is the matter of dollars and cents. The compensation 
of schoolteachers in America is below any level on which we may rea- 

onably expect to either secure, in the first place, or keep enough of the 
best of America’s youth as teachers in this country. 
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I'd like to talk to this committee for just a moment about how we 
ought to decide what a schoolteacher is worth. I have people say to 
me occasionally that the schoolteacher is not worth $400 a month or 
some figure they pull out of the air, and if the occasion permits I usual- 
ly grin and say, “So what ?’ 

I do not know what a schoolteacher is worth. But I do know that 
this is a free society, relatively free society, in which free choice has 
been maintained at quite a high level. And as long as people can 
choose to do what they wish to do, then that culture will have to pro- 
vide enough reasons to young people to enter the teaching profession 
or they w ill choose to do something else. 

Therefore, we need to under sti and that getting from one point of 
view, getting enough of America’s youth to teach school is a plain fac- 
tor of the free- -enterprise system. We either pay the going price for 
schoolteachers or we do without them. 

I have teased Mrs. Goslin quite a few times in recent months. About 
a year ago coffee went to $1.19 a pound in Nashville, and she said it 
was not worth it, but I noticed that she paid it or we drank tea. 

Now, then, gentlemen, we pay the going price for schoolteachers in 
America or we do without it, and for about 20 years now Mr. and Mrs. 
America have not been willing to pay the going price for school- 
teachers, and we have been steadily running out of schoolteachers in 
this country, and we had better back ourselves into a corner and do 
some plain hard thinking about it. 

But I hasten to add there are some other factors involved in whether 
or not we will have an adequate supply of teachers for our children 
and youth, 

There are working conditions in education the same as there are 
industry, and I expect I have had more young people sit at the corner 
of my desk asa super intendent of schools and say, “I am sorry, sir, 
[ am going to quit,” and then go ahead and describe the working con- 
ditions which prevented them from doing a competent job with Amer 
lean children and youth than I have had sit there and say, “I am 
going to quit because the salary is inadequate.” 

Therefore we need to undersatnd that we send thousands of Amer- 
ican teachers, and literally thousands of American children to school 
under conditions that we would not ask people to sell ribbon or as- 
semble automobiles in this country. 

And, therefore, we have got a job of providing working conditions, 
and IT would expect if we had some classroom teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of this country here to testify, they 
would say > at the one item that has more to do with the working con- 
ditions of a schoolteacher than any other single thing is how many 
children av has in her classroom. 

1 would also venture the guess that we have literally millions of 
American children who will never have anything better than a second- 
rate education as long as we pile them up in classrooms 35 and 40 and 
45 and 50 and beyond in a single classroom, and ask a nut Amer- 
ican teacher to try to wrestle with the problems of education and all 
the personalities and behavior problems in which you gentlemen are 
particularly interested insofar as this committee is concerned. 

So I would say that one further item, I think, might well be recog 
nized, and that is the fact that we, as a people, now have the very 
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rugged problem of trying to service a society where the demands are 
much greater than they have ever been and a society that is increas- 
ing with a birthrate of in excess of 4 million a year, out of a popula- 
tion group that is coming into the productive years now of the thir- 
ties, that ran only a little more than 2 million, and that is one of the 
real rough problems in terms of getting enough engineers, enough 
schoolteachers, enough people to fly airplanes and whatever else we 
need, including psychiatrists, I expect, Senator, because we have great 
demands upon the youthful elation who are coming into the pro- 
ductive years in our country. 

But the point that I am trying to make here is that the American 
people are struggling with a real rough problem of how to get enough 
of the best of our youth to teach school. 

The third problem that I wish to refer to which confronts the Anier- 
ican people in the 1950's is as to how to get enough money to pay the 
bill. 

It looks like that ought to be easy in this country. We have more 
money than any people ever had in any period in any nation at any 
time in history. 

We have had during the whole history of this Nation a great com- 
mitment to education: but we are hi ving a struggle to get together 
enough money, such a far-reaching struggle, and we are having enough 
failures in it, that we are unable to lift the average annual salary of 
schoolteachers in America above about $3,800, and “they are more than 
$1,000 per year below that in our State of Tennessee, where we arc 
now meeting, on the average, and what may be equally bad is the fact 
that we have been unable to get together enough money to buy a class- 
room for many American children, and we buy such meagerly sufti- 
cient amounts of equipment and supplies and materials with which 
little American citizens work when they come to school, as to repre- 
sent an inadequately financed school system in this country. 

We are caught in America between two rather brutal facts on this: 
One, is a long background of tradition, a historical concept of the 
local dev elopment influence, finance, organization, and management 
of our school system, augmented in more recent years by the introdue- 
tion of the State quite extensiv ely into the leadership and influence 
and finance of education. 

That is our historical concept. of financing and controlling educ:- 
tion in this country. But during about 20 years now we have funda- 
mentally transferred the tax-gathering authority in America to the 
level of government farthest ‘from home, the Federal Gov ernment, 
which educates next to no children, and about which we have consid- 
erable reservation in the United States about the participation of that 
level of government in the financing of our children. 

I would suggest then that we, the American people—and I am re- 
peating now—are caught between a traditional concept of local con- 
trol and support augmented by the State, and the fact that we have 
most of our public dollars now at the level of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which we have not thus far used in the general support of public 
education in this country. 

I am aware of my limitations in discussing the tax structure, but 
I think I am reasonably well informed about some of the overall factors 

in connection with it. 
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We now collect public funds in America at the rate of about S50 
billion a year, and every time we collect $ of those dollars, we collect 
about $6 of them at the level of the Federal Government. 

Gentlemen, we have left the American public-school system liter- 
ally to dry up on the vine in thousands of instances in this country be- 

‘ause it was caught in between this tradition and concept of local 
financing and support, and a tax structure which puts most of our 
public money at the level of government that does not thus far directly 
pi 7 ipate in education. 

I do not know that it is my function to suggest possibilities and 
alternatives, but I would like to suggest that we have three plain 
alternatives before us: One, we face “the alternative of an indefinite 
continuation of a fairly inadequately financed public-school system 
in this country with all of the byproducts in overcrowded classrooms, 
poor facilities, inadequately trained teachers, poor equipment, not 
enough supplies to go around; that is one of our alternatives. It is 
the one that we have been tending to pursue. 

A second alternative that is available to us is to use the Federal 
Government as it relates to education as a collecting agency in terms 
of funds, and to redistribute those funds to the American people at 
the level of their communities where they live, have their babies, and 
send them to school. 

Or the third alternative is—but I have seen no suggestion of this 
trom levels that I think are really likely to be effective—that we might 
really pull ourselves together in America as representatives of “all 
levels of government, Federal, State, and local, and really give our 
attention to the redesign of the tax structure in America so that we 
could protect the various functions of the American people at the 
level where those functions are best placed, and unless we do that 
then we are driven to one or the other of the two alternatives: The 
continued use of the local source, although it may be inadequate, or the 
use of the Federal source regardless of objections to it. 

The fourth area of concern or problem which the American 
people—— 

Chairman Krrauver. Do you mind an interruption / 

Mr. Gosuin. I do not. 

Chairman Keravver. I did not understand your $80 billion. What 
was that figure ¢ 

Senator Lancer. That is the total income for the year. 

Mr. Gosu1n. In general, our tax total of public collections in Amer- 
ica is $80 billion a year now. 

Chairman Keravuver. I would have thought they would have been 
more now. The Federal Government has a budget, has it not, of 
sixty-billion-odd dollars? 

Mr. Gosuin. My information, and I suggested that I was not in- 
formed in detail, but in overall figures, I think this is approximately 
correct, that of the $80 billion, around 6 out of every 8 are collected by 
the Federal Government, but some of those are referred back to State 
and local sources, and get reflected in expenditures at those levels as 
well as expenditures at the Federal level. 

My figures may be subject to some checking; I think the propor- 
tions are essentially accurate. 

Chairman Kerauver. Anyway that proves the point. 

Mr. Gostin. Well, I hope it helps. 
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The fourth point that I should like to identify that the American 
people are struggling with in our time with reference to their schools 
is What to teach. I refer back now particularly to my suggestion of 
the depth and scope and tempo of change in our time. 

During those periods in history when nations and people have 
gone along year after year, dec ‘ade after decade, generation after 

veneration doing most things i in about the same way, then they had 
no particular problems about what to teach. 

You could hammer out the concept and the policy as to what to 
teach and who to teach it to and how to teach it and when; you could 
use it this year, you could turn around and repeat it next year. 

You could dust it off and use it next decade and next generation 
without major problems. 

But in our times, we are going around so many terrific bends with 
our economy, with our social and economic and political matters, 
that we, the American people, find ourselves in a quandary and in 
many positions about what we ought to teach. 

Some of us who feel one way about a particular phase of the 
economy or the culture will want education taught in relation to 
our particular position; and another will want it taught otherwise. 

Some of us have clung to the concept that edue ation ought to 
primarily deal with the fundamentals, reading, writing, and “arith- 
metic, and others feel that the demands of our times are such that 
education must go far beyond such a concept. 

We have the concept of literacy that has come down to us through 
the years which has to do with whether or not a person can read 
or write. 

There are many of us in America who think literacy in our times 
involves a great deal more than being able to read and write; that 
it must involve the knowledge and sensitiv ity of the problems of our 
times, and some degree of capacity on the part of the citizen to meet 
those problems if he is to be a literate member of a free soc iety. 

It is our understanding of the responsibility of the school to help 
develop that literacy. But we have a great variety of opinions in 
America as to what constitutes an adequate program of education 
to meet our needs. 

I would anticipate that part of that comes out of the tremendous 
tempo of change in the depth and scope of it, and a part of it comes 
out of the fact that for some generations we, the American people, 
did not pay as much attention to our schools as we should have paid 
firsthand. 

Therefore, it is partly a matter of our catching up as citizens with 
the needs of the schools, and with their program and with an under- 
standing as to what constitutes a modern school system in relation 
to the needs of our times. 

But it also involves our differences of opinion and our attempts as 
American people to come to a consensus community by community 
across the land as to what we wish our schools to do in these times. 

What I have tried to do here in this last. part is to identify what 
seemed to me to be the four areas with which the American people 
are struggling in the 1950’s with reference to their schools. 

They have to do with facilities, these problems have to do with 
personnel ; they have to do with finance, they have to do with a deter- 
mination of program. 
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1 think Walter Lippmann may have said or may have stated our 
problem with reference to the level and the support of schools about 
as well as any citizen of our times in a statement before the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools in San Francisco on the 
19th of March 1954. 

I should like to quote a few brief sentences from it : 


Can it be denied that the educational effort is inadequate?’ I think it cannot 
be denied, I do not mean that we are doing a little too little. I mean that we 
are doing much too little. We are entering upon an era which will test to the 
utmost the capacity of our democracy to cope with the gravest problems of 
modern times—and on a scale never yet attempted in all the history of the 
world. We are entering upon this difficult and dangerous period with what I 
believe we must call a growing deficit in the quantity and quality of American 
education. 

So we have come to the point, I would contend, where we must lift ourselves 
as promptly as we can to a new and much higher level of interest, of attention, of 
hard work, of care, of concern, of expenditure, and of dedication to the education 
of the American people. 

We have to do in the educational system something very like what we have 
done in the Military Establishment during the past 15 years. We have to make 
a breakthrough to a radically higher and broader conception of what is needed 
and of what can be done. Our educational effort today, what we think we can 
afford, what we think we can do, how we feel entitled to treat our schools and 
our teachers—all of that—is still in approximately the same position as was the 
military effort of this country before Pearl Harbor. 

In 1940 our Armed Forces were still at a level designed for a policy of isola- 
tion in this hemisphere and of neutrality in any war across the two oceans. 
Today, the Military Establishment has been raised to a different and higher 
plateau, and the effort that goes into it is enormously greater than it was in 
1940. 

Our educational effort, on the other hand, has not yet been raised to the 
plateau of the age we live in. I am not saying, of course, that we should 
spend $40 billions on education because we spend about that much on defense. 
I am saying that we must make the same order of radical change in our attitude 
toward education as we have made in our attitude toward defense. We must 
measure our educational effort as we do our military effort. That is to say, 
we must measure it not by what it would be easy and convenient to do, but by 
what it is necessary to do in order that the Nation may survive and flourish. 
We have learned that we are quite rich enough to defend ourselves, what- 
ever the cost. We must now learn that we are quite rich enough to educate our- 
selves as we need to be educated. 

That is the end of the quotation. 

Senator Lancer. Do I understand, Doctor, that you believe that / 

Mr. Gostin. I believe that. I consider that our educational—the 
level of our educational support, both as to dollars and cents and in 
terms of commitment and effort on the part of the American citizen is 
below the demands of our times, if we are to remain healthy as a free 
people and to meet our responsibilities both at home and abroad. 

Chairman Keravver. I think we will have Mr. Lippmann’s article 
printed in the record. Will you pass it to the reporter when you 
are through ? 

Mr. Gosurn. Yes, I will. 

Chairman Kerauver. We will print that in the record as an exhibit. 

(Mr. Lippmann’s article was marked “Exhibit No. 9,” and reads as 
follows :) 
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EDUCATING FOR LEADERSHIP 





An address by Walter Lippmann, author and columnist, at the fifth annual 
dinner of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, San 
Francisco, Calif., March 19,.1954 


It is a privilege and an honor to be a speaker in this gathering, and for me it 
is also a special personal pleasure to come back to this city. I like San 
Francisco very much—so much that I am always glad of a reason for coming 
here. And so I accepted Mr. Larsen’s generous invitation to speak this evening, 
long before I realized—from the trouble of preparing my speech—that I would 
be making a short speech on a very big subject. 

I should tell you at once that I have not been a diligent and useful member of 
the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. My record of at- 
tendance at its meetings is deplorable. I have done virtually no homework. I 
ean claim no good marks for effort, much less for any contribution of my own 
to the important work of the commission. 

Yet, for this particular occasion, when I shall be saying things that some of 
you may think controversial, my bad record has one compensating advantage. 
Nothing that I shall say can be charged against Mr. Larsen and my fellow com- 
missioners. They have not seen me often enough, or at close enough range, to 
have rubbed off upon me—if I may paraphrase a current heresy—any respon- 
sibility by association. 

What I am going to say is the result of a prolonged exposure to the con- 
tinuing crisis of our western society—to the crisis of the democratic governments 
and of free institutions during the wars and revolutions of the 20th century. 
Now it does not come easily to anyone who—like me—has breathed the soft air 
of the world before the wars that began in 1914—who has known a world that 
was not divided and frightened and full of hate—it does not come easily to such 
a man to see clearly and to measure coolly the times we live in. The scale and 
scope and the complexity of our needs is without any precedent in our experience, 
and indeed—we may fairly say—in all human experience. 

In 1900 men everywhere on earth acknowledged, even when they resented, 
the leadership of the western nations. It was taken for granted that the liberal 
democracies were showing the way toward the good life in the good society, and 
few had any doubts of the eventual, but certain, progress of all mankind toward 
more democracy and a wider freedom. 

The only question was when—the question was never whether—the less 
fortunate and the more backward peoples of the world would have learned to 
use not only the technology of the West but also the political institutions of the 
West. All would soon be learning to decide the issues which divided them by free 
and open and rational discussion; they would soon learn how to conduct free 
and honest elections, to administer justice. Mankind would come to accept 
and comprehend the idea that all men are equal under the laws and all men must 
have the equal protection of the laws. 

At the beginning of this century the acknowledged model of a new govern- 
ment, even in Russia, was a liberal democracy in the British or the French or the 
American style. Think what has happened to the Western world and to its 
ideas and ideals during the 40 years since the world wars began. The hopes that 
men then took for granted are no longer taken for granted. The institutions 
and the way of life which we have inherited, and which we cherish, have lost 
their paramount, their almost undisputed, hold upon the allegiance and the 
affections and the hopes of the peoples of the earth. They are no longer uni- 
versally accepted as being the right way toward the good life on this earth. They 
are fiercely challenged abroad. They are widely doubted and they are danger- 
ously violated even here at home. 

During this half century the power of the western democratic nations has been 
declining. Their influence upon the destiny of the great masses of mankind has 
been shrinking. We are the heirs of the proudest tradition of government in 
the history of mankind. Yet we no longer find ourselves talking now—as we did 
hefore the First World War—about the progress of liberal democracy among the 
awakenin®’ multitudes of mankind. We are talking now about the defense and 
the survival of liberal democracy in its contracted area. 

We are living in an age of disorder and upheaval. Though the United States 
has grown powerful rnd rich, we know in our hearts that we have become, at 
the same time, insecure and anxious. Our people enjoy an abundance of material 
things, such as no large community of men has ever known. But our people 
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are not happy about their position or confident about their future. For we 
are not sure whether our responsibilities are not greater than our power and 
our wisdom. 

We have been raised to the first place in the leadership of the western society 
at a time when the general civilization of the West has suffered a spectacular 
decline and is gravely threatened. We, who have become so suddenly the pro- 
tecting and the leading power of that civilization, are not clear and united 
among ourselves about where we are going and how we should deal with our 
unforeseen responsibilities, our unwanted mission, our unexpected duties. 

It is an awe-inspiring burden that we find ourselves compelled to bear. We 
have suddenly acquired responsibilities for which we were not prepared—for 
which we are not now prepared—for which, I am very much afraid, we are 
not now preparing ourselves. 

We have had, and probably we must expect for a long time to have, dangerous 
and implacable enemies. But if we are to revive and recover, and are to go 
forward again, we must not look for the root of the trouble in our adversaries. 
We must look for it in ourselves. We must rid ourselves of the poison of self- 
pity. We must have done with the falsehood that all would be well were it 
not that we are the victims of wicked and designing men. 

In 1914, when the decline of the West began, no one had heard of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung. We have not fallen from 
our preeminence because we have been attacked. It would be much truer to say, 
and it is nobler to say it, that we have been attacked because our capacity to 
cope with our tasks had begun to decline. 

We shall never have the spirit to revive and to recover so long as we try to 
console ourselves by shutting our eyes, and by wringing our hands and beating 
our breasts and filling the air with complaints that we have been weakened 
because we were attacked, and that we have been making mistakes because we 
were betrayed. 

We must take the manly view, which is that the failure of the western 
democracies during this catastrophic half of the 20th century is due to the 
failings of the democratic peoples. They have been attacked and brought down 
from their preeminence because they have lacked the clarity of purpose and 
the resolution of mind and of heart to cope with the accumulating disasters 
end disorders. They have lacked the clarity of purpose and the resolution of 
mind and of heart to prevent the wars that have ruined the West, to prepare for 
these wars they could not prevent, and, having won them at last after exorbi- 
tant sacrifice and at a ruinous cost, to settle those wars and to restore law and 
order upon the face of the globe. 

I have said all this because it is only in the context of our era that we can 
truly conceive the problem of educating the American democracy. When we 
do that, we must, I believe, come to see that the effort we are making to educate 
ourselves as a people is not nearly equal to our needs and to our responsibilities. 

If we compare our total effort—in public and private schools, and from kinder- 
garten through college—-with what it was 50 years ago, the quantitative increase 
is impressive. We are offering much more schooling of a more expensive kind 
to very many more pupils. By every statistical measure, the United States 
has made striking quantitative progress during the past century toward the 
democratic goal of universal education. The typical young American is spend- 
ing more years in school than his father or grandfather; a much higher propor- 
tion of voung people are going to high school and beyond: and more dollars— 
even discounting the depreciation of the dollar—are being spent for each person’s 
education. 

Now, if it were no more difficult to live in the United States today than it 
was 50 years ago, that is to say if life were as simple as it was then—if the 
problems of private and community life were as easily understood—if the task 
of governing the United States at home, and of conducting its foreign relations 
abroad, were as uncomplicated and no more dangerous than it was 50 years 
ago—then we could celebrate, we could be happy, we could be congratulating 
ourselves that we are making great progress in the task of educating ourselves 
as a democracy. 

But we cannot make that comforting comparison without deceiving ourselves 
seriously. We cannot measure the demands upon our people in the second half 
of the 20th century—the demands in terms of trained intelligence, moral dis- 
cipline, knowledge, and, not least, the wisdom of great affairs—by what was 
demanded of them at the beginning of the first half of this century. The burden 
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of living in America today and of governing America today is very much heavier 
than it was 50 years ago, and the crucial question is whether the increase of 
our effort in education is keeping up with the increase in the burden. 

When we use this standard of comparison, we must find, I submit, that the 
increase in our effort to educate ourselves is of a quite different—and of a very 
much smaller—order of magnitude than is the increase in what is demanded 
of us in this divided and dangerous world. Our educational effort and our 
educational needs are not now anywhere nearly in balance. The supply is not 
nearly keeping up with the demand. The burden of the task is very much 
heavier than is the strength of the effort. There is a very serious and dangerous 
deficit between the output of education and our private and public need to be 
educated. 

How can we measure this discrepancy? I am sorry to say that I shall have 
to use a few figures, trusting that none of you will think that when I use them, 
I am implying that all things can be measured in dollars and cents. I am using 
the figures because there is no other way to illustrate concretely the difference in 
the two orders of magnitude—the difference between what we do to educate 
ourselves, on the one hand, and on the other hand, what the kind of world we 
live in demands of us. 

What shall we use as a measure of our educational effort? For the purpose 
of comparison, I think we may take the total expenditure per capita, first in 
1900, and then about half a century later, in 1953, on public and private schools 
from kindergarten through college. 

And as a measure of the burden of our task—of the responsibilities and of the 
commitments to which education has now to be addressed—we might take 
Federal expenditures per capita, first in 1900, and then in our time, half a 
century later. 

We differ among ourselves, of course, as to whether we are spending too 
much, too little, or the right amount, on defense, and on the public services. But 
these differences do not seriously affect the argument. For all of us—or nearly 
all of us—are agreed on the general size and the scope of the necessary tasks of 
the modern Federal Government, both in military defense and for civilian pur- 
poses. Between the highest and the lowest proposals of responsible and informed 
men, I doubt that the difference is as much as 20 percent. That is not a great 
enough difference to affect the point I am making. That point is that the size 
of the public expenditure reflects—roughly, of course, but nevertheless, funda- 
mentally—the scale and scope of what we are impelled and compelled to do. It 
registers our judgment on the problems which we must cope with. 

Now, in 1900, the educational effort—measured in expenditures per capita— 
was $3.40. The task—as measured by Federal expenditure per capita—was 
£6.85. What we must be interested in is, I submit, the ratio between these two 
figures. We find, then, that in 1900 the Nation put out $1 of educational effort 
against $2 of public task. 

How is it now, half a century or so later? In 1953, the educational effort was 
at the rate of about $76 per capita. Federal expenditures—including defense— 
had risen to $467 per capita. The ratio of educational effort to public task, which 
in 1900 was 1 as to 2, had fallen, a half century later, to a ratio of 1 to 6. 

Perhaps I should pause at this point for a parenthesis to say for those who 
may be thinking how much the value of the dollar has depreciated since 1900, 
that I am aware of that, but for the purposes of this comparison, it makes no 
difference. For while the dollar was worth probably 3 times as much in 1900 as 
in 1953, we are interested only in the relative effort in 1900 and in 1953. The 
ratio would be the same if we divided the 1953 expenditures by 3, or if we multi- 
plied the 1900 expenditures by 3. 

You have now heard all the statistics that I shall use. The two ratios, the 
one at the beginning of our rise to the position of the leading great power of 
the world and, the other the ratio a half century later, when we carry the 
enormous burden abroad and at home—these two ratios show, I submit, that the 
effort we are now making to educate ourselves has fallen in relation to our needs. 

I must now remind you that this disparity between the educational effort and 
the public task is in fact greater than the figures suggest. For in this half cen- 
tury there has been a momentous change in the structure of American society, 
and it has added greatly to the burden upon the schools. 

The responsibility of the schools for educating the new generation has become 
very much more comprehensive than it used to be. Ever so much more is now 
demanded of the schools. For they are expected to perform many of the educa- 
tional functions which used to be performed by the family, the settled commu- 
nity, the church, the family business, the family farm, the family trade. 
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This is a very big subject in itself—much too big for me tonight—except to 
mention it as a reminder that the comparison between our real educational 
effort and our real public need is less favorable than the figures of 1 as to 2 in 
1900, as against 1 as to 6 today. For the school today has a much larger role 
to play in the whole process of education than it needed to play in the older 
American society. 

Can it be denied that the educational effort is inadequate? I think it cannot 
be denied. I do not mean that we are doing a little too little. I mean that we 
are doing much too little. We are entering upon an era which will test to the 
utmost the capacity of our democracy to cope with the gravest problems of mod- 
ern times—and on a scale never yet attempted in all the history of the world. 
We are entering upon this difficult and dangerous period with what I believe we 
must call a growing deficit in the quantity and the quality of American education. 

There is, I believe, compelling proof that we are operating at an educational 
deficit. It is to be found in many of the controversies within the educational 
system. I am not myself, of course, a professional educator. But I do some read- 
ing about education, and I have been especially interested in the problem of 
providing education for the men and women who must perform the highest func- 
tions in our society—the elucidation and the articulation of its ideals, the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, the making of high policy in the Government, and the 
leadership of the people. 

How are we discussing this problem? Are we, as we ought to be doing, study- 
ing what are the subjects and what are the disciplines which are needed for the 
education of the gifted children for the leadership of the Nation? That is not the 
main thing we are discussing. We are discussing whether we can afford to edu- 
‘ate our leaders when we have so far to go before we have done what we should 
do to provide equal opportunities for all people. 

Most of the argument—indeed the whole issue—of whether to address the 
effort in education to the average of ability or to the higher capacities—derives 
from the assumption that we have to make that choice. But why do we have 
to choose? Why are we not planning to educate everybody as much as everybody 
can be educated, some much more and some less than others? 

This alleged choice is forced upon us only because our whole educational effort 
is too small, If we were not operating at a deficit level, our working ideal would 
be the fullest opportunity for all—each child according to his capacity. It is the 
deficit in our educational effort which compels us to deny to the children fitted 
for the leadership of the Nation the opportunity to become educated for that 
task. 

So we have come to the point, I would contend, where we must lift ourselves 
as promptly as we can to a new and much higher level of interest, of attention, 
of hard work, of care, of concern, of expenditure, and of dedication to the edu- 
cation of the American people. 

We have to do in the educational system something very like what we have 
done in the Military Establishment during the past 15 years. We have to make a 
break-through to a radically higher and broader conception of what is needed 
and of what can be done. Our educational effort today, what we think we can 
afford, what we think we can do, how we feel entitled to treat our schools and 
our teachers—all of that—is still in approximately the same position as was the 
military effort of the country before Pearl Harbor. 

In 1940 our Armed Forces were still at a level designed for a policy of isolation 
in this hemisphere and of neutrality in any war across the two oceans. Today; 
the Military Establishment has been raised to a different and higher plateau, 
and the effort that goes into it is enormously greater than it was in 1940. 

Our educational effort, on the other hand, has not yet been raised to the 
plateau of the age we live in. I am not saying, of course, that we should spend 
40 billions on education because we spend about thet much on defense. I am 
saying that we must make the same order of radical change in our attitude 
toward education as we have made in our attitude toward defense. We must 
measure our educational effort as we do our military effort. That is to say, we 
must measure it not by what it would be easy and convenient to do, but by what 
it is necessary to do in order that the Nation may survive and flourish. We have 
learned that we are quite rich enough to defend ourselves, whatever the cost. 
We must now learn that we are quite rich enough to educate ourselves as we need 
to be educated. 

There is an enormous margin of luxury in this country against which we can 
draw for our vital needs. We take that for granted when we think of the 
national defense. From the tragedies and the bitter experience of being involved 
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in wars for which we were inadequately prepared, we have acquired the will to 
defend ourselves. And, having done that, having acquired the will, we have 
found the way. We know how to find the dollars that are needed to defend our- 
selves, even if we are to do without something else that is less vitally important. 

In education we have not yet acquired that kind of will. But we need to ac- 
quire it, and we have no time to lose. We must acquire it in this decade. For if, 
in the crucial years which are coming, our people remain as unprepared as they 
are for their responsibilities and their mission, they may not be equal to the 
challenge, and if they do not succeed, they may never have a second chance in 
order to try again. 

Mr. Gost. I have one other short statement, Senator, and then I 
am. finished. 

Senator Lancer. I just want to say to you, Doctor, that the very 
argument you are giving now was given by a small group of Senators 
upon the Senate floor before we passed out these billions and billions 
of dollars of foreign aid. 

We called attention to the fact that we needed over $100 million 
for roads in this country; we called attention to the fact that we 
needed about $15 billion for public health in this country, and for 
the care of our veterans, and yet I want to tell you that the minority 
in the Senate were totally ignored in that argument. We gave $12 
billion to Russia, as you know; we send over $2 billion to China and, 
I take it, it is just a case of the chickens coming home to roost. 

I know the majority of the Senators do not agree with the senior 
Senator from North Dakota, but I venture to say that in the next 5, 
6, 7, 8 years, the problem is going to get worse and worse. 

In this connection, I want to say that the president of Harvard 
University agreed with me, the president of Yale University agreed 
with me, and the president of the University of Michigan agreed with 
me. But there were a small band of us, I think, consisting of eight 
Senators, who called the attention of the Senate to the very thing you 
are talking about today. 

We did it about 8 years ago, 9 years ago. You mentioned World 
War II; but we gave away billions upon billions of dollars after 
World War I; and Mr. McAdoo, you will remember at that time, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, could not shovel out the money fast enough, 
and as far as this area is concerned, you will remember that only a 
short time ago, Sweden sent back $20 million because they said they 
could not use it. They did not know what to do with it after our 
Government sent it over. 

I cannot sit here without making an interjection in your remarks 
because that is the situation that the Finance Committee and the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate are face to 
face with in Washington. 

Mr. Gostin. Senator, if I might be permitted to comment, regard- 
less of our position as Americans, as to whether or not those expendi- 
tures have been wise expenditures, and we would take different 
positions about some of them, and whether or not they were sound 
investments, I would still contend that whether we made them or not, 
we, the American people, are entirely able financially and otherwise 
to meet the needs of our school systems in this country, and unless 
we were to take the consequences we had better buckle down and do it. 

Senator Lancer. Well, my reply to that is, we just passed the Re- 
serve Act the other day. They ignored the schools, and it is going 
to cost us $3 billion a year on this Reserve Act alone. My advice 
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would be that the teachers of this country make themselves heard 
more strongly in the Halls of the Congress and, mind you, I agree 
with what you say. 

Mr. Gosuin. Yes, I understand that. 

Senator Langer. I think it is a magnificent presentation you are 
making here. I just wish you had made it 10 years ago. 

Mr. Gostin. I have only one short addition, and this is a classic 
that somehow or other seems to fit so well. 

A man by the name of Thomas Jefferson once said that if a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free and a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and never will be. 

Now, we are certainly not to class ourselves as an ignorant nation. 
But education is adequate or inadequate to the degree that it equips 
the citizens of the Nation to a point where they can meet the demands 
that are placed upon them. 

I take it that no one will contend that the demands upon the citi- 
zens of this Nation are not heavy, and possibly heavier than they 
have ever been before. 

We can only meet our responsibility as individuals and as a nation 
to the degree that each of us is capable of shouldering our fair share 
of the load. 

There are other agencies, and there are other institutions involved 
in this problem, but we, the American people, depend upon our uni- 
versal school system to do a particular job that we do not ask any 
other institution in America to do. 

We ask the American school system to develop qualities of citizen- 
ship, capacities, and skills in individuals requisite to a free people, 
and if we fail to meet our responsibilities to that institution, then 
we have not failed an institution, we have failed our Nation, and its 
deepest commitments and convictions, its ideals, and its institutions. 
And, therefore, it seems to me that we are obliged to face our problems 
in education at every level of government in “the United St: ates, and 
to the best of my knowledge, on the basis of quite a few years of 
experience, I would say our problems specifically had to do with 
facilities, with personnel, with finance, and with the problems of 
what to teach. 

I think we do need to remember our heritage in terms of the back 
grounds of participation of the American people in their school 
system, which leads me to say that if we find solutions, we, the people, 
will need to find the solutions. 

It is important, I think, in such problems as you are examining, 
and the problems of education, to understand something about the 
background of change and development in our culture that produces 
the problems ; otherwise, we are apt to tinker with them at the surface 
without getting at the basic causes. 

Some of the problems of education stem out of the changes in our 
culture, and they are reflected in population changes and things of 
that sort. 

I appreciate the privilege of being here. If J can respond further, 
I will be happy to do so. 

Senator Lancer. I want to compliment you for your very fine state- 
ment. I do not think it could have been presented any better. 


| Applause. | 
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Chairman Keravver. Senator Langer, do you have some questions 
or comments you wish to make? 

Senator Lancer. No questions; thank you very much. 

Chairman Krravuver. I know you do, Congressman Evins. 

Representative Evins. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to endorse what 
Senator Langer has said. I think Dr. Goslin has made a magnificent 
statement, and I think the applause from the audience here is cer- 

tainly testimony to that. 

It has been a very stimulating statement, and very scholarly, show- 
ing the history of the growth and dev elopment and the importance of 
education i in our countr y, and he has pointed out that the delinquency 
is a byproduct of ill-housed educational facilities for education; and 
he also indicated points of approach on the important method of 
financing education. 

Doctor, vou did not state specifically, but it is a matter which has 
been long pending in the Congress and which we are constantly con- 
fronted with, as to whether education shall be Federal aid without 
Federal control. 

I believe that should be, in my view, the solution to the problem. If 
we could have grants-in-aid to States for education like we do for 
road construction, we could let each State handle its own educational 
problems. But where education is directed from a bureau in Wash- 
ington, then you would have control by the Federal Government. 

W ould you care to elaborate to this committee your views on that 
proposition ? 

Mr. Gostin. Well, the first comment I should like to make in re- 
sponse to your statement and question is to again point to our own ex- 
perience m2 history in this regard. 

[t has been some time since I have had occasion to review a number 
of acts of Congress since the beginning of the Republic which have 
appropriated either lands or money to education in this country, but 
somehow the figure of 180 separate acts sticks in my mind. It may 
exceed that. 

Therefore, one notion I would like to explode, if I may, is the fact 
that Federal support of public education in this country is anything 
new. It is as old as the Republic itself, and has t taken many forms. 

For instance, in terms of the present day, the present expenditure 
of the Federal Government for education is substantial at the present 
time under several acts. It seems, as best I can tell from the figures 
before me, to approximate $180 million during the current year, going 
into federally impacted areas, and into land-grant colleges, and into 
vocational education programs, and things ‘of that sort, scattered 
throughout the Nation. 

Now, if we look again at the history, we have had some experiences 
of Federal contributions to education that did have strings, and con- 
trols with them to such a degree — they were harmful, and in some 
instances were rejected by the American people and our representa- 
tives in Congress repealed them. 

On the other hand, we have had ex: imples of the extension of grants 
to education by the Federal Government with so few strings on them 
that they were dissipated at the level of the local community in the 
States, in terms of land grant without any protective features as to 
how they should be handled and applied. 
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Therefore, it seems to me that if we remember that the Federal 
Government is our Government, too, that it, like other levels of gov- 
ernment, will do exactly what we, the American people, wish it to do, if 
we will make known our wishes, spend enough time on this to come 
to some clarity of understanding, and to make known to men like you 
the wishes of the people of America, community by community, and I 
am not an attorney or a lawmaker, but it would not seem beyond the 

realm of possibility to write an act that completely protected the in- 
Siva and the responsibilities of the American people at the local 
community level for the control and management of their schools at 
the same time they were using some of their own money regardless of 
who had collected it and returned it to them for their schools. 

Representative Evins. Doctor, you are certainly correct in pointing 
out that there have been many statutes of aid to education throughout 
the history of our country, and I personally appreciate your testimony. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Goslin, I feel that if our committee does 
not do anything else but bring your message to the attention of the 
Senate and the people of the country, it will have done a great service. 

You have made this problem very plain and clear, easy to under- 
stand. I think you have presented the alternatives so that the method 
we have of taking action after the formulation of public opinion, the 
people of our country can very easily understand the alternatives in 
this matter of education as it affects our youth. 

I think you have laid a very excellent background for our entire 
hearing on the educational aspects of youth opportunity. 

We want to thank you for the research you have done, for the clear 
and understanding way you have presented this entire bac kground of 
the dilemma that the American people now face in regard to education, 
and I thank you and your associates. 

Senator Lancer. I want to compliment you on that statement. 

Chairman Kerauver. I think I should introduce to the audience 
Mr. Strong who has prepared the main part of our educational hearing. 
Mr. Strong is a very excellent member of our staff who has worked 
up this part of our hearing. This is Mr. Strong back here. 

Mr. Srrone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. If I might interrupt for just a moment, I might 
say that Senator Robert Taft’s bill for education, the late Senator 
Taft, included substantially what our friend has just said; isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Gostrn. Very much of it. 

Senator Lancer. Very much of it. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Goslin, we will be very glad to have you 
sit with us up here. 

Senator Lancer. You will remember after we debated and debated 
it, it was defeated by a very small vote, by three votes. 

Mr. Gostrn. I am a school teacher, sir, and I have always taught 
my pupils to be on time, and I am about 8 hours late. 

‘Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much. 

Senator Lancer. I want to say again that it is a magnificent state- 
ment. 

Chairman Krravuver. I wish in some way we could get our subcom- 
mittee hearing on time, but I do not know what to do about it. 
{ Laughter. ] 
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Dr. Johnson, the president of Fisk University, was to appear here. 

He is necessarily away, and in his place Dr. Roberts, Dr. S. O. 
Roberts, is here to appear for him. But Dr. Roberts tells me that he 
is on his way to catch the plane on a matter that has come up. 

I do want Dr. Roberts to at least come around and let us identify 
you, Dr. Roberts, and then you were going to submit your statement 
for the record, I believe. 

We are glad to have you here. 

Before Dr. Roberts begins, I would like to have inserted in the 
record the information prepared for this committee by Dr. Goslin, 


(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 10,” and is as 
follows:) 


EDUCATIONAL Facts 
(Prepared by Willard Goslin, Nashville, Tenn. ) 
Federal aid in educational field 
1. Two funds are available for aid in edneational programs to cover teacher 
training, research, administration and vocational guidance in agriculture, home 
economics, trade and industrial education and distributive occupations as follows: 
Amount for current 
year 

A. Smith-Hughes Act 3 $7, 138, 330 

B. George-Barden and supplemental acts (replaces George-Dean 
OG cae a ar an sc aed cn Kentish al ea a 


2. The Morrell Act (aid to land-grant colleges and universities for agriculture 
and mechanical courses) : 


Amount for current 

year 
A. Resident instruction and facilities $5, 000, 000 
B. Agricultural experimentation sews sixteen eats, Dy Oy 
C. Agricultural extension wiseesinied bo diccahcses a i ea nee 


3. Public Law 815 and S74, Sist Congress, 1950 (provides for construction and 
operation assistance in federally affected areas) : 
Amount for current 
year 
A. Construction (609 million in 5 vears).- ss i se nr cancels Oy 
B. Operation (355 million in 5 years) _- sitet rate os wires Op WOO) OSU 


Enrollment in public and private education in the United States 


[In thousands] 


1959-60 Percent 


Elementary 
Public Misia 24, 210 29, 390 | 21 
Nonpublic 3, 530 4, 260 


Total : ae 27, 740 33, 650 21 


Secondary: 
Public hes ; Reco ; 6, 620 8, 180 
Nonpublic____- pemees A pidean 800 | 990 


OD es 3 ee ee re ecg 7, 420 9, 17 0 


Higher education: 


Public pie Sense ; 1, 425 | 1, 680 
Nonpublic 1,415 | 1, 670 


Total. ‘ ae ae < > a 2, 840 3, 350 


Total: 


Public SP Petes : oR “ 32, 255 39, 250 | 
Nonpublic___- See = ; bs isenas : 5, 745 


Total. 
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Need for facilities 

We need, before 1960, nearly one-half million more classrooms in order to 
simply house our children of school age. This dves not include all of the related 
facilities such as space for assembly, recreation, lunch, administration, service, 
ete. 











ee DCN sp ee ee Seco an te aise siekcdinc tose eaaieen 195, 160 
For increased enrollment________-_~ est 7 < PRO, S40 
ROM etna eee a Seen acer edtase ee se ccigianss Sis rapeseed ae) a 
Need for teachers 
Total corps of regular teachers, 1953-54____- an nieces 1, 163, GOO 
Emergency teachers, 1953-54____._--_--__----- gsatandes eit haa ates 71, 600 
MONEE 25a nciar ements a re De eee ed = dp ee oe 
The demand: 
Teachers needed by 1960: 
nepiecements... =. = ee oe er Shee ee TSO, 503 
For enrollment increases____-__-__- a See er 266, 907 
MO gotta sec sels See a eS ah 5 a eas ___ 1, 047, 410 
Teachers needed by 1965: 
RUG IBCOINOBIMS oui 5 ce eee se __ 1, 562, 786 
For enroliment increases................... : E $42, 753 
OR scien Ae re a Be ee SE Fee ee __ 2, 005, 539 
The supply (teachers prepared by 1 to 4 years of college) : 
TU oe 5 eg A i i I a ae el ee lg 
NN oi acs eee cate es ena ees eda da hc eh ee 118, 812 
rN ta cca Sts scart Sipe heats tee A re ee ee Sha ee ea 110, 263 
ROG Oe eee pleases ca ei a a aaa Ne a ance aiccsies. A Re 
NA i es cei ore Se a ed oe aes ie Kelas pari AG See 95, 565 
CN ac a a a a nee es i ee _.. 565, 868 
The cost 
a 
1900 1920 1954 
Current expense ot | $179, 514, 000. 00 $282, 609, 000.00 | $6, 540, 333, 000. 00 
Per pupil, average daily attendance 16. 88 54. 65 | 250. 62 
Capital outlay a 35, 451, 000. 00 153, 543,000.00 | 2, 101, 174, 000. 00 
Per pupil, average daily attendance. , 3.33 | 9.51 | 80. 52 
Total expense and capital outlay ‘ : 214, 965, 000.00 | 1, 026, 152, 000. 00 &, 641, 507, 000. 00 
Source of revenue 
[Percent] 
1920 | 1954 
snc . seeananentininnnmesamioeietie Se — - aa | 
Local (includes county) aie nee! Re eS «t ae 83. 2 59.9 
RS ciara tiem each nis ‘ iinet 4 ey ee 16.5 37.8 
ne a =a iB z a 3 | 2.3 
Costs of future 
{Assume no per capita increase over 1954] 
Billion 
CSOD CROMER ON TOR SO isd Sao ewan ae sane $10. 7 


SURSTEAT OUSIRG BONO oink i ce ands ashe a ee dee 14.3 
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Information on education by States 








Average Percent illit- |} Expenditure 






teacher erate over 25 | per pupil on 
years old education 





salary 








PINR She oe atcnwbus cut lccuahaieabes pateraceecesenaeenee $2, 550 



















22.6 $150. 06 
DR gta ec nkuinckessanwhounseestaass ns Sasa salaries ae 4, 150 14.2 262. 71 
Noe aa ecccoesouaksduuicenwennecuaneknaunaacereid 2, 168 19.8 123. 44 
California_........- 4,§ 6.8 240. 72 
Colorado teatsaresetsstieaamkcees <Siwaek 3, 52 an 253. 16 
Connecticut -...----- C ccebann SameReee ata sane ea mane eN ro 8.9 291. 25 
a a nee 4. 9.7 317. 83 
SS siianoGataasowudadce caunheemne eeennas | 3, 13.8 206, 12 
SER oN mace ibma mens See GSe eon asa ccaaeke seek toe eee s 24.2 165. 81 
i i a ag ad aaa ae laa aie ae 3, 4.5 211. 64 
ee Rape beee ashen renee aes 4, 3: 7.8 291. 48 
ee ee Pe tine Wel ates ene ee 4, 6.6 253. 22 
Towa___-- vceene wa is Sas Santee ee 3, 16 3.9 260. 57 
Kansas. - _-. - 2 . 3, é 5.0 245. 95 
Kentucky - - -- . 2, 16.8 
Louisiana- 3, 8! 28.7 | 
Maine_. : : a 6.7 
Maryland <m ees = sas see 4, 10.9 
Massachusetts 4, 04 7.9 
Michigan. 4,¢ 7.5 
Minnesota... .-.----- 3, 5.8 | 
Mississippi- - ------ 2, OF 25.2 | 
Missouri 3, 8.4 | 
Montana : 3, 6.3 | 
Nebraska__-_---- 2, § 4.9 
Nevada. 4, 6.8 | 
New Hampshire 3, 36 6.3 | 
New Jersey. 4,; 9,2 
PT NR gos oot aca neds ania scams cndemseewatwasucnusweane 4, ; 18.0 
New York ‘ 4, 9 9.5 | 
North Carolina__- 3, 3 21.1 | 
North Dakota_ --- 2, 5.8 
Ohio--- : 3, $ 6.9 | 
Oklahoma__-_--_-- 3, 10.9 | 
Oregon _. 4,1! 4.3 
Pennsylvania 4, 0: 9.4 | 
Rhode Island 4, 9.7 | 
South Carolina --- 2, 27.4 | 
South Dakota 2, § 5.8 | 
Tennessee oe ‘ i 2,710 | 18.3 
i ida ~ 3, | 15.8 
Utah 3, 9! 4.3 | 
Vermont__-_- 23 5.5 
Virginia. __ 3, 1k 17.5 | 
Washington 4,< 4.7 | 
West Virginia = é 2, § 13.7 
Wisconsin -_--- a 3, 832 | 7.2 | 
Lb, iia oss ae 3, 5.7 | 
CO  ——— ate teen aks Samed ae 5 a a shoedimkel 6.8 | 
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Concluding comment 


Thomas Jefferson said: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state 
of civilization, it expects what never was and never will be.” 

What our schools are today will determine, in a large measure, what our 
Nation will be tomorrow. The course our schools follow depends upon decisions 


the people make, in their role as citizens the American people face no more 
important responsibility. 


Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Roberts, we are proud of the very fine 
work being done at Fisk University. 


Do you want to make any statement, in submitting your statement, 
Dr. Roberts? 


STATEMENT OF S. 0. ROBERTS, PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION, FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Roserts. Well, Senator Kefauver, I do want to express the 
regrets of Dr. Johnson, who was unable to be present; but on his 
behalf, and on behalf of the university, I want to express our appre- 
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ciation for the opportunity to testify before your committee with 
reference to this very important problem. 

I do not believe I will take the time to try to go into the statement, 
but I think it has three main points. 

First of all, we believe that really the family is the first line of 
defense against juvenile delinquency. 

Then, while we may not be able to do too much directly with the 
family, there are many things that can be done which will strengthen 
the position of the family in dealing with its problems. 

For example, there are jobs, adequate housing, slum clearance, all 
kinds of situations, which will help the family cope with its oer 
lems; adequate and inexpensive recreation, and actually the emphasis, 
or reemphasis, rather, upon the democratic ideals; all of these things 
will do a great deal to support the family in its position. 

However, the school, we do recognize as being the public’s first 
line of defense against juvenile delinquency. 

However, if the school is going to do the kind of job it should, 
it should have support, and here I certainly would like to put in a 
plug for Federal aid to education as being one of the ways of pro- 
viding salaries, buildings, and a breadth of program which will enable 
the school to do the kind of job which we feel that it can. 

Specifically, however, even with its present limitations, we feel that 
the school can do much in helping the dropouts, to which Senator 
Kefauver referred, in terms of increased curricula for retarded chil- 
dren, and for taking account of the broad and wide individual 
differences which children exhibit. 

We feel that the school can also do very much with reference to 
aiding in the recreational and community life, perhaps more so than 
they are doing at present. 

Certainly, as a psychologist, I believe that more social and psycho- 
logical services can be provided through the schools to identify and 
help the children to whom Senator Kefauver referred a moment ago, 
and, therefore, help these children before there are any juvenile 
delinquency tendencies which become evident. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Dr. Roberts. 

Senator Langer, do you want to ask any questions? 

Senator Lancer. No. I discussed this with the doctor before. 

Chairman Keravver. Congressman Evins? 

Representative Evins. No, sir; no questions. 

Chairman Keravver. You have a very fine university at Fisk, and 
we thank you very much for your statement. And tell Dr. Johnson 
we appreciate his sending you down. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. S. O. ROBERTS, PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


COMMUNITY, SCHOOL, AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


It has long been apparent to the trained observers in the fields of social 
sciences that there is an intimate connection between education, conceived in its 
broadest sense, and juvenile delinquency. They are also becoming more and 
more appreciative of the fact that children need no training in giving vent to 
their basic desires (needs), but for them to live as responsible members of 
society, their basic desires and impulses must be fashioned in accordance with 
the specific demands of that society. 
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The crucial problem of the task of teaching has been, and still is, this: How 
better to discipline basic and derived desires of growing children and youth with- 
out on the one hand sliding into delinquency, or on the other too greatly sacri- 
ticing the zest for living. Looking at the issue—the school and juvenile de- 
linquency—in this light, it is clear to those who have studied the problem that 
educational training must begin in the family group, continue in the school, be 
extended to the church and other social organizations of the community. Free- 
dom from juvenile and adult delinquency requires an effort as continuous as 
life itself and, incidentally, education is also as continuous as life itself. So 
conceived, the problem of delinquency has no age limit, save in a legal sense: nor 
is it confined to the institutions of school, industry, government, and the 
church. Juvenile and adult delinquency is, indeed, one of the major problems of 
society in its state of rapid transition: at the same time, to “be concerned with 
the problem” of delinquency, unemployment, or any other social problem, is an 
important characteristic of a rationally oriented society seeking to solve social 
problems by arousing public attention and mobilizing collective efforts toward 
that end. To solve the problem of delinquency is like solving one’s life problem: 
it must be met squarely and coped with realistically. The problem of juvenile 
and adult delinquency is, indeed, a crisis for our Nation and for our community, 
but it is at the same tile an opportunity to do something which is constructive. 

Since we do not know too much about the causes of delinquency, we need 
more research to give scientific direction to our programs for prevention. How- 
ever, enough is known to keep growing children and youth from being led 
astray by other delinquent boys and girls: we need not, therefore, wait until 
all the causes of delinquency are made known. We know that we must sys- 
tematically plan to use all the resources that seem likely to be of help. Varticu- 
larly do we know that adults need fundamental education in the deeper under- 
standing of the impulses and desires of children. They also need better training 
in the skills required to manage and direct these impulses. 

Prof. Sheldon Glueck, a well-known criminologist at Harvard Law School, 
spells out a few things we know about delinquency. He writes: 

i. “Human behavior” is the product of a continuous and dynamic interplay 
between the human organism and its environment. 

2. This interplay necessitates constant adaptations to the prohibitions and 
conventions imposed by society. 

3. For many, these adaptations are becoming increasingly difficult. 

4. Children are not born with a tendency to law-abidingness. The opposition 
is more nearly true. Only by hard and continuous effort will they succeed in 
conducting themselves in conformity with standards set by the law, home, school, 
and church. 

5. Some youngsters are relatively impervious to deleterious influences. Others 
are easily affected by them. 

6. All humans—children and adults—have a breaking point at which the 
demands of legally organized society could prove too strong for their inhibitory 
mechanisms. Many, however, never reach that extremity. 

In addition, we know certain factors that are closely associated with juvenile 
delinquency. To name some of the more important ones: 

1. Nearly 54 percent of the delinquent boys and girls referred to courts fall 
in the age groups of 14 to 16. 

2. Approximately four times as many boys as girls are brought to the attention 
of juvenile courts. 

3. The high delinquent rates are concentrated in urban slums, where the 
family and the neighborhood are unable to function effectively as agents of 
social control. Moreover, in the slum, the natural habitat of juvenile and adult 
delinquents, positive influences toward delinquent behavior are very much in 
evidence. The delinquent gangs and the successful gangsters all function to 
mold the individual life organization about criminality. 

4. The central causal factor behind most child delinquency lies in family dis- 
organization—recurrent intrafamily conflict resulting in the loss of control of 
the behavior of children. 

5. The roots of maladjustment lie much deeper than empty churches, broken 
homes, parental neglect, cheap commercialized recreation, sex-stimulating movies, 
feeblemindedness, mental disease, ete. 

It seems clear from what we have said thus far that the school may well be 
regarded as the public’s first line of defense against delinquency. When we 
realize the fact that (1) next to the family and neighborhood influences, the 
school plays a vital and continuous role in the development of child personality ; 
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(2) the school functions as a surrogate family, and like the family, it is a center 
of cultural transmission and a storage place for ideas; and (3) since all other 
institutions of the community converge in the school, we can easily see that the 
school is most strategically located in attacking delinquency in the community. 
As the school grows out of the structure of the local community, it is often no 
better nor wiser than the community itself. In fact, the community is often 
wiser, in the pragmatic sense, than the school, because the community is whole 
and the school is fragmentary. ‘The school suffers from institutionalisin and the 
teachers are often isolated from the real problems of the community. 

Realistically speaking, the school in the present setup is rather weak and, in 
many respects, feeble, as a first line of defense against delinquency; in com- 
parison with the community as a whole. The tendency to look at the school as 
a museum of virtues—mostly dead—makes it less capable to tackle so ugly a 
problem as delinquency; so ugly a problem as man’s brute struggle against 
poverty, so unpleasant and amoral problems as juvenile-gang war in the slums. 
To reproduce the reality of slum life, or to unveil the intrafamilial conflicts, 
or to unfold deviate behavior may run counter to the conventional belief that 
the school must shield the young from contact with the unpleasant and amoral 
aspects of the universe. Moreover, a courageous teacher who does this with 
too little tact may endanger her job. The community must be awakened to the 
fact that so vital an institution as the school must be adaptable to the changes 
that ure now going on in the community. 

If the school is to do its job well in attacking the problem of delinquency, 
it must know its community better and likewise the community must know 
better what the school is now doing in preparing growing children and youth 
for their life tasks. This means the school must make its activities interesting 
and vital to the young, it must have rich and useful resources to represent the 
world of human group living, and it must have effective teachers to do the 
job well. In other words, the school as the first line of defense against delin- 
quency is as strong, as good, and as effective as the total community. 

What has been done so far is to make more explicit some of the innerent 
weaknesses of the school as the first line of defense against juvenile detn- 
quency. The community as a whole must give enthusiastic, earnest, and con- 
tinuous support to the school, not only financial but moral support: if the 
institution is to function better in coping with the problem of growing delin- 
quency. Within the limitations that have been indicated, the school can do 
much. Some of the things the school can do will now be briefly pointed out: 

1. It can do much to cut down the number of dropouts from schools, by 
developing special curricula for retarded children. Some special assistance 
may be offered to those who are intellectually capable but financially unable to 
remain in schools. 

2. Further improvements of vocational training and guidance programs in 
public schools need to be made to meet the need of the average pupil at the 
time he finishes school. 

3. The school can offer better civic education as well as carefully thought out 
courses in sex education. 

4. The school can do its function more effectively by cooperating hetter with 
all other institutions in the community—the family, the church, and recrea- 
tional institutions, particularly the latter. 

5. The school can do much to teach the young how to read newspapers and 
to learn from other media of mass communication. 

6. The school can offer better education in community problems. 

As continuity and progressive betterment of our democratic ways of life rest 
with growing children and youth, the community in which they live must be 
made a safer and better place to live. The school must meet the challenge of 
how better to teach the young so that they can assume the responsibilities of 
good citizenship. 


Chairman Keravver. I should like to ask Mr. Blackwell from St. 
Joseph, Mo., not to come around, but how is his situation. 

Mr. Biackwe tt. I have this afternoon. 

Chairman Krravver. You are anxious to get away ? 

Mr. Biackwe tu. I have this afternoon; I have reservations out in 
the evening. 

Chairman Keravuver. And Dr. Prescott, from Maryland; what is 
Dr. Prescott’s present situation ? 
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Mr. Prescorr. I can stay until tomorrow noon. 
Chairman Keravver. Our next witness is Mr. George L. Blackwell, 
superintendent of schools, St. Joseph, Mo. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. BLACKWELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ST. JOSEPH, MO.; ACCOMPANIED BY GERALD M. COLE- 
MAN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE OF INSTRUC- 
TION 


Mr. Brackwe.u. My name is George L. Blackwell, and I have with 
me Mr. George Coleman, our assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Coleman, what is your first name? 

Mr. CoLteMan. Gerald M. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Blackwell is a native of Missouri. He 
did his graduate work at Clark University, in Worcester, Mass. He 
took graduate study in Peabody here, and in Southern California, the 
University of Missouri, and he received his masters’ degree from Clark 
University and the University of Kansas. 

In addition to having had teaching experience at all grade levels, 
Mr. Blackwell has been an active member of the National Education 
Association, and in the American AASM. The schools of St. Joseph, 
Mo., have won national attention because of the broad outlook and the 
development of a rich curriculum, and a flexible program that has 
challenged and held a larger percentage of children in school than is 
true of the average school in America. 

Mr. Blackwell will report on their methods and give statistical evi- 
dence of the fact that they have not only provided a realistic prepara- 
tion for life, but that they have effectively reduced juvenile delin- 
quency through the efforts of the school. 

Mr. Blackwell, we appreciate your coming here to give us the benefit 
of your experiences there, and I am sorry we have delayed getting to 
you. 

All right, Mr. Blackwell, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Buackwetu. I would like to repeat two questions, Senator, 
which were sent to me and around which I have developed a paper in 
order to explain our program. These questions were developed by 
your committee in a study of the school problem. 

The first is: 

Information indicates that a majority of children who appear in juvenile 
courts show a history of maladjustment during their very early grades. (a) Can 
you offer suggestions whereby this failure to adjust might be prevented rather 


than permitting the child to drag behind his group and in many instances become 
delinquent. 


The other question is: 


Forty percent of all schoolchildren drop out of school before they finish high 
school. (@) Where would you say during the child’s school experiences does his 
lack of interest or cited maladjustment really begin? Could you offer any sug- 
gestions as to why it begins? 


Now, in explaining our program in St. Joseph, Mo., I think, perhaps, 
I can touch on those questions as I think the progr am itself will ex- 
plain it. 
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I have listened to a good deal of testimony here, and I would agree 
that the problem of meeting juvenile delinquency is not just a problem 
of the parent alone. It is: also a problem of the parent, the school, the 
agencies involved in this type of work and, in fact, in providing w ork- 
ing together and providing the kind of community environment so 
that youth has a chance to succeed. 

We have been interested for a number of years in seeing what we 
could do in our own schools to prevent dropouts, for we feel that a 
dropout is a potential delinquent. 

In our economic life, a youngster cannot very well hold a job, a 
permanent job, until after he is “about 18 unless it is what we call an 
odd job. 

As a result, it is necessary for the schools of the Nation to enlarge 
and increase their programs to retain these young people until they 
are 17 or 18 years of age; and the problem of holding younger people 
in high school is a major one, and it means that we must “deal with 
the dropouts. 

Our country is diverse in its makeup. On the east and west coasts, 
we have huge industrial areas with great population centers. Through- 
out the Middle West, we have a predominantly agric beri area, with 
only a few great centers of population, Our schools reflect the di- 
verse nature of the country. It is impossible to establish one school 
pattern that will fit all areas of the country. St. Joseph, Mo., where 
1 am superintendent, is a city of 80,000, located in an agricultural 
area. Its industries are chiefly ‘agricultural in nature. 

What we are doing in St. Joseph may not fit the more populous 
centers of the east and west coasts. However, there are certain prin- 
ciples which can be followed by all schools in dealing with dropouts. 
In this discussion, we are in no way trying to est: ablish a standard for 
the entire country. Through the efforts of our school — we have 
succeeded in reduci ing our “high- school dropouts last year to 22 per- 
cent. The national average is about twice that einoiek, "We do not 
claim that our program would work for all schools. We present it 
in the hope that some phases of it may be helpful. 

A school program is an integral part of our way of life. Our eco- 
nomic society is built on the theor y that youth will not enter the labor 
market until they are 17 or 18 years of age. In this country, therefore, 
we must provide a system of education which will keep our youth in 
school, where they will come in contact with fruitful experiences and 
permit them to finish at least the 12th grade. 

As our society has become urbanized, the chances for some form of 
permanent employment for young people becomes more remote. Edu- 

-ators must plan for a longer-term program which will provide chil- 
dren of different abilities with the kind of educational experiences that 
will be helpful. This type of program must start with the entrance of 
the child into the elementary grades. It is imperative under this type 
of educational system that we ‘devote more attention toward providing 
a strong elementary program. <A more efficient elementary program 
will place a better prepared, a more thoroughly trained student, into 
both the secondary and college areas of learning. 

Reading has recently come in for criticism. “Tt does not take a great 
deal of discernment on the part of any openminded person to deter- 
mine that we are the greatest Nation of readers in the world. A 
comparison of newspaper circulations, magazine circulations, pub- 
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— titles, and libarary circulation, shows that beyond a doubt, 
ading has increased much faster than the population. Much of all 

our youth will do in school is based on reading. I want to repeat 

that. Much of all our youth will do in school is based on reading. 

Each child must be given a foundation in this field. To that end, 
schools have organized special classes for those whose achievement is 
minimal. Critics often single out the organization of these classes as 
evidence that we are not teaching reading as well as it was taught in 
the past. Actually, of course, we are doing a much better job. The 
organization of modern classes is another attempt to move every child 
along according to his readiness and skill. Teachers, today, are 
better trained and their classes should be kept small. It has become 
possible to identify the retarded readers, and therefore do something 
toward corrections. 

Perhaps the foremost problem in providing the elementary school 
with a sound program is that of finding well-trained teachers who are 
willing to devote their interest to the growth and development. of 
children. In time of great shortages of elementary teachers, school 
systems are often fore ed to fill vacancies with candidates who are less 
desirable then the school system should want. Public-school salaries 
do not attract the most favorable candidates to the profession. It is 
well known that in spite of the unprecedented increase in college en- 
rollments, we still have smaller numbers of people enrolled in teacher 
training courses than at any time previously. In the State of Mis- 
sourl, for the school year 1955-56, we will need 1,838 elementary teach- 
ers to fill vacancies of those who retire, resign, and to take care of the 
increased enrollment. All of the colleges in our State, which include 
the university and the 5 teachers colleges, trained only 520 teachers for 
elementary-school work. 

We believe that many school systems, especially in smaller com- 
munities throughout the Middle West, are penalizing their elementary- 
school programs in order to provide a wider variety of offerings in 
high school. Thisisa shortsighted policy y. 

Senator Lancer. Would you mind repeating that again, please? 

Mr. Buackwe.u. We believe that m: iny school systems, especially 
in smaller communities throughout the Middle West, are penalizing 
their elementary-school programs in order to provide a wider v variety 
of offerings in high school. This is a shortsighted policy. 

That is true, Senator, in communities where there are suburbs, where 
they are suburban to a city, or in small rural areas, in order to qualify 
for State aid and to meet some kind of a high- school program, they 
will offer whatever is required by the State ‘whether it is good, bad, 
or indifferent, and then they have, too, cut their budget in order to 
get the high-school people, and they do that by giving the elementary 
people less money. 

The first step toward keeping young people in high school, is to 
insure that they have a solid background of training, a favorable 
attitude toward school, and a sincere belief that school has something 
to offer them when they reach high school. To this end, like many 
school systems. the St. Joseph schools since 1935, have held to a single 
salary schedule. This schedule gives equal pay to elementary- and 
high-school teachers. The pay is based on training and experience. 
This plan helps to keep good teachers in the elementary levels 
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In St. Joseph we give considerable study to the selection and assign- 
ment of teachers within the system. 

Senator Lancer. Would you mind telling us the average pay ? 

Mr. BuackweLu. Our average pay is $3,800. They go up to $4,500 
on the salary schedule. There are some differentials. Coaches receive 
differentials. That is about the standard in our immediate five-State 
area, outside of a city like Kansas City or St. Louis, which is higher. 

Of course, your living costs are different, too. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 

Mr. Buackwe.u. In this particular statement, I think it is very 
important—Mr. Coleman has devoted a great deal of time to study. 
and that is the matter of placing teac chers in areas of the community. 

Now, in our city the children in the different sections of the city 
come from families representing all walks of life, and it is well that 
one give a great deal of consideration to the placement of these 
teachers so that they know how to meet the problems of that com- 
munity or they understand children from those homes. I think this 
alone helps a great deal in keeping children interested in school. 

We believe that a second phase of our elementary program which 
contributes to its success, is our attempt to keep our schools small. 
We have succeeded in keeping our largest elementary school below 
the 700 mark. The smaller schools from 300 to 700 are large enough 
to make it possible to provide all facilities which a good elementary 
school should have—a gymnasium, adequate library, a program in both 
instrumental and vocal music, a cafeteria, a large outdoor playground. 
adequate nursing service, and a full-time principal, who can spend 
time in learning to know the pupils and the community. Such a school 
is small enough to make it possible for teachers, parents, and the 
community, to be integrated into one whole. The patrons of the St. 
Joseph School District believe in keeping school units small, even 
though there are increased costs in such a program, but such a program 
has paid off, and it is accepted by the community. 

A third step which contributed to the success of our program is 
the maintenance of a school for slow-learning students. Elementary 
school youngsters whose abilities to do academic work are so limited 
that they w ill be greatly retarded in a regular school, are transferred 
to this school. Our school for slow learners offers a program especi- 
ally designed for this type of youth. In this school, approximately 
50 percent of the program is devoted to arithmetic, writing, and the 
other common school subjects. The classes are ungraded. The chil- 
dren are grouped by age. The other 50 percent of the time is de- 
voted to the development of skills designed to contribute toward 
making the children economically self-sufficient in a job which their 
abilities may permit them to pursue. In addition to our teaching 
staff, we maintain a teacher whose chief duty is to place these young 
people into jobs which will enable them to make a living. 

Here is one of the greatest preventives to juvenile delinquency 
among younger aged children. A youngster who is a constant failure 
in school through his inability to do academic work soon becomes 
an attendance problem. This type of youth, running the streets, 
is easily led into various types of antisocial activity. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Blackwell, I think that is an awfully 
good point that you have made. 
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Can you tell us throughout the country what percentage of schools 
have special classes. or schools for slow learners ? 

Mr. Birackwetu. Well, I think we have got—I do not think there 
is another school like this in the world. It was developed around a 
principal who has devoted her full life to it, a very religious person 
who believes she is called for that type of work, and it has grown 
with her from the time I was superintendent, I think we had 48 to 
start with, and we have 300 children now. 

Chairman Krravuver. They do have some kind of program of this 
kind in Washington. 

Mr. BLuackwe.u. Each community develops its own. 

For example we have 3 hogs, 1 calf, a pheasant program, poultry 
program, weaving, printing, and they print and do all of their own 
work. We are just now building a new building for them. We will 
have 30 acres of virgin land in “the heart of the city in which they 
can expand all those programs. That is the reason I say that type 
ef program will grow or be developed as the community wants it to 
in any area, but there are not many of those that exist. 

Chairman Krrauver. I see you have more about it here. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Mr. Coleman says 32 States have some program 
school for slow learners. 

I found in most communities that some administrators are rather 
fearful of tackling the program and assigning them to a particular 
school, so what they do, they set into the normal program a separate 
room and they call it remedial work. 

Now, we have some of that, too, but these are for those children of 
T. Q.’s of about 78 to about 54, and they are not able to learn much 
more than on a given level like up to the first grade, or second, third, 
or fourth, in reading or arithmetic, and the rest of it is teaching them 
to do something with their hands. What you do is to take, in our 
case, 300 youngsters out of a normal program in which somebody is 
dragging his feet, and the others then can make more normal progress, 
and then you have special teachers with these people who want to teach 
that type of child, and, too, in many areas, especially the rural areas, 
there is not such a program, and these youngsters are permitted to 
attend, and so long as they do not cause any disturbance, they remain 
there until they get through the eighth grade, and if each one passes 
the children to the next year, it is ‘time for the next one to take that 
one off their hands. 

Chairman Krravuver. In the meantime, they hold back the rest of 
their class. 

Mr. Biackwetu. That is possible unless they remain quietly over 
in one corner and just grow. 

Chairman Keravuver. All right, you go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Biackwet. In cooperation with county authorities we provide 
the educational training for children who are compelled by law to 
live in a county home for delinquent or abandoned youth. In other 
words, we provide the teacher and they divide the bills. 

Training, in the first eight grades is given on the premises of the 
county home. After the youngster has completed the eighth grade 
or if the judge has assigned him for 3 months, he is sent to a high 
school of his choice. 
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It is rather interesting to note after visiting the school we find there 
are more than 16 to 20 children here on a part- -time basis which, for ¢ 
community of 80,000, I would say is very small. 

I would say we have a very exceptional juvenile judge who under- 
stands children and works completely with the schools. 

We are fortunate here—and this is, I think, one of the most unusual 
programs of its kind—in having financial assistance for needy students 
from a private trust fund. This money can be used to provide lunches, 
carfare, clothing, books, and other items necessary for the use of 
either high school or elementary school youth. The fund is adequate, 
and the restrictions governing its use are few. Economic difficulties 
which might keep youngsters from continuing in school are minimized. 
School authorities have the sole authority of administering the pro- 
gram. This amounts to about $14,000 a year, and it is an annual grant 
by the trustees and seems to be that we will continue with it inasmuch 
as it has been in operation now 5 or 6 years 

The support of the Federal Gov ernment to the school-lunch pro- 
gram should not be overlooked as a factor in contributing to the hold- 
ing power of schools. In spite of a high level of prosperity we know 
that there are many youngsters whose best meal is the one which they 
have at school. It is not too much to say that in the case of a few of 
our young people, the noon meal is the factor which keeps them at- 
tending school. The F ederal Government could well afford to expand 
this program by enlarging its grant. 

We have provided Saturday morning athletic programs for boys 
12 to 16 vears of age. Our school gymnasiums are utilized and our 
coaching staff is in charge of the programs. An organized sports 
program is carried out. This gives the young people in the seventh and 
eighth grades an opportunity to know the coaches, to work with them, 
and to play under their supervision, and we believe in this alone that 
many young people will continue on into high school because they 
know these coaches; and we feel that it is a very important part of 
our total program. 

It is financed by the city, the county, and the school system. There 
are about a thousand youngsters in this program during the winter 
— on Saturdays. 

We believe that the program of preventing dropouts in high school 
begins with the elementary school. Although in most States, at- 
tendance laws compel attendance through the seventh or eighth grade, 
the attitudes which are built during these years have much to do with 
whether or not a student will continue through high school. On this 
theory, we have built what we have believed to be a sound elementary- 
school program designed to give the elementary schoolchild a solid 
background of training for high school, a favorable attitude of liking 
school, and a sincere belief that the school has something to offer him. 
If a child is brought to high school with a wholesome attitude toward 
school, in other words, if he feels that his past school experiences have 
been worth while, his chances of staying in high school are much 
greater. One of the questions which we “ask a youth who wishes to 
drop from high school, concerns his past school experience. We find 
in a large number of cases that a student’s negative attitudes toward 
school began several years before he entered high school. 

We believe that going to school is an important job for the pupil. 
We feel that we have the same responsibility to place him properly in 
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his school program that industry has to place him as an employee. 
Accordingly the planning for a high-school program begins before 
the pupil leaves the elementary school. 

In fact, we do not have any special recognition upon leaving the 
terminal or: ade of the elementary school. The high-school prince cipal, 
the vice principal, and the high-school counselor maintain close con- 
tact with the elementary schools in their area of the city. Before 
the pupil has completed the last grade of his elementary school, the 
high-school principal and others have had the opportunity to study 
his records. Before choosing subjects for grade 9, the parent receives 
a letter and a pamphlet, explaining the high- school program, the 
courses, and their implications. We urge parents to talk with the 
counselor and the principal before the youth selects his courses. 

Some lay people do not quite follow that, but there is not any reason 
to place a child in Latin who barely is able to understand the Enghsh 
language. 

There is not any reason to have him in algebra or geometry when 
he ought to be reviewing eighth-grade arithmetic, and we are rather 
blunt and plain spoken about about it, and we pointed out if he still 
chooses to try it, he has that privilege under our system. 

Sometimes because his father is a doctor he wants his son to be 
a doctor, even though the child is only average in ability, and we 
try to work with the fathers to understand that, and we try to line 
these programs up so that the child can succeed. Sometimes they 
are not too successful with some of our parents. In most cases the 
children understand it, and they can take courses in which they can 
succeed. 

If high schools are to hold a pupil, the curricular offerings must 
be such that the youth feels that he is getting something that will 
be of value to him. During the period following World War TI 
through the Korean war, jobs were plentiful for high-school-age 
youth. During this time it was especially difficult for schools to 
hold young people. 

Up until that time we did not have any training in vocational 
work. Then we got equipment, machine-shop equipment, and radio 
equipment, and others, and today we have a very excellent vocational 
school, and for a city of our size, of 80,000, it would be doubtful if 
you could have 3 separate vocational schools. We have 3 sepa- 
rate vocational schools, but instead we ran 1 vocational school, and 
these youngsters moved a half day from their regular school into 
the vocational program, ne then back into the regular school, and 
it works well, and it has done an excellent job for us. 

We have 17 percent of our young people enrolled in our school, and 
70 percent of these young people find jobs in which they were trained 
in this school at the complet ion of their high-school work. 

The cooperative occupational-education program financed in part 
under the George-Barden and the Smith-Hughes Acts makes it pos- 
sible for high- school juniors and seniors to work on a part-time job 
and receive school credit. E ighteen percent of our high-school juniors 
and seniors are enrolled under this program. The importance of this 
type of program cannot be minimized. The high-school youth who 
is working on a job under joint supervision of the school and the 
employer is usually a good school citizen, and has the added incentive 
of everyday jobs satisfaction to keep him in school. 
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Each year, during the month of November, we conduct extra-session 
classes after the regular school hours for youth who wish to be 
employed during the Christmas season. If a student makes satis- 
factory progress in these classes he is given the opportunity to make 
up 1 week’s work of the regular school program and is excused from 
attendance of classes during the week preceding the dismissal of 
school for Christmas vacation. This is done providing he has a job 
approved by the high-school vocational department. 

This program has been a very successful one. It appeals to em- 
ployers and pupils alike. We know from our past experience of 
dropouts that financial problems loom higher in the minds of many 
pupils about Christmastime. A pupil who drops out of a school at 
Christmas in order to earn money is reluctant to return after his 
employment ceases. We believe that this phase of our program is 
helpful in preventing dropouts. 

It is difficult to place a slow learner, and one of the high I. Q.’s 
in the same class and expect both of them to come out with equal 
training. 

We find that by grouping our students that both succeed. 

The study which I am attaching here shows that 46 percent of 
the pupils who dened out of school were failing in one or more 
subjects. 

In St. Joseph we have three high schools. We allow pupils to 
transfer freely between these high schools. A new school environ- 
ment, a fresh start, often keeps ) youngsters from leaving school. 

Our studies show that over 60 percent of our dropouts come from 
schools which have a great transient population. The youngster who 
has lived in several States, whose education has been interrupted by 
moves, is a potential dropout. There are no national standards for 
schools. Schacls are poor or good depending upon the individual 
community. This fact, coupled ° with the increasing mobility of popu- 
lations undoubtedly contributes to the dropout yroblem. 

It is important that a child learn ona work habits while young. 
Furthermore, if he attends regularly, he tends to carry this habit 
even into adult life. He, therefore, may become a good worker. 

Through a careful study of past dropouts, we have learned to spot 
indications of dissatisfaction which leads to having pupils drop from 
school. Teachers, counselors, and all school employees should know 
these indications and watch for them. ‘The success of any program 
preventing dropouts depends on the cooperation of everyone con- 
cerned with the pupil. One of the best indications of impending 
dropouts is excessive absence. When these absences begin, we attempt 
to investigate all phases of the pupil’s activities. A home visit is 
often the ‘first step. The cooperation of the parents is sought, and 
an attempt is made to explore the reasons why the youngster is losing 
interest in school. 

In a study of developments of a period of 5 years, we have been 
able to establish some definite characteristics of the potential dropout. 

1. He is absent 10 percent of the time. 

2. He is making one or more failing grades. 

3, His teachers have been able to identify a negative attitude toward 
school as early as the ninth grade. 

4. He is at least 1 year older than his class group. 

5. He does not participate in extracurricular activities. 
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6. He comes from a school where the percentage of transient popu- 
lation is high. 

I have attached a supplemental study here. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Blackwell 

Mr. Biackwetu. The time is growing short. 

Chairman Keravver. All of the exhibits you have attached will 
be printed in the record as if they had been read. 

I think I would like for you to read your summation which is 
there. 

Mr. Buackwe... I thought the time was growing short. 

Chairman Keravver. That is all right. This is a very interesting 
and useful study that you have made, and if you will read your 
summation I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Buackwe.u. First, studies we have made in our high schools 
show that the causes of dropouts begin early. Often they lose interest 
in the elementary grades. This leads us to conclude that the pupil 
must have a strong program in the elementary grades. It must be 
one which will fit him for high-school work. The attitudes which 
he will bring to the high school are pretty well determined by the time 
he comes to grade 9. 

Without a strong elementary program, it is most difficult to keep 
youngsters in high school after the age of compulsory school at- 
tendance. 

Second, the high-school program must offer courses that are of value 
to all pupils regardless of the pupil’s background or ability. 

Third, the high-school program must be a broad program, em- 
bracing vocational as well as academic training. 

Fourth, the prevention of dropouts is a cooperative affair. No 
one person in the school system can handle the problem alone. School- 
teachers, principles, and administrators must be willing to take time 
to work with students who are maladjusted. 

Fifth, the entire school staff must believe that there is something 
in high school for every pupil. They must be willing to relate the 
work which they are teaching to the individual student. 

Sixth and final, the school system must continually work at the 
problem of preventing dropouts. Continuing study must be made 
to enable the school to identify potential dropouts early. 

Chairman Krravver. Senator Langer, do you wish to ask Mr. 
Blackwell any questions? 

Senator Lancer. I would like to ask Mr. Blackwell what are the 
assessed valuations of your school districts? 

Mr. Biackwe t. It is not as high as it ought to be; in fact, it is 
not as high as it was in 1930. We have an elected assessor, and they 
never like to raise evaluation. I would say it is about $82 million. 

Senator Lancer. What is your tax rate? 

Mr. BuackweE LL. $2.23. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you; that is all. 

Mr. Biackwety. Which is also very low for the community. 

Chairman Keravver. Congressman Evins? 

Mr. Evtns. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Strong, do you want to bring out any 
particular points with Mr. Blackwell ? } 
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Mr. Srrona. I think not, Senator. He has covered it very well in 
his report. We will be glad to study it later and get a lot of help 
from it. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Blackwell, this report is going to be 
very useful to people everywhere who are interested in ‘the dropout 
problem and in what you are doing in St. Joseph, Mo. 

We have heard a great deal about it, and we are certainly grateful 
to you for coming here and giving us the benefit of your ‘testimony 
and for preparing this comprehensive paper which you have pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Biackwe tt. I regret I was not able to make those corrections 
which look like chicken marks on there, but I had the letting of a 
couple of buildings while we were getting this together, and most 
of these corrections were made after we got on the train, so I think 
they can be discerned. 

It is a privilege to come and I have enjoyed this other testimony. I 
never had this experience of seeing one or hearing one, so it has been 
a very valuable experience to me. “Thank you. 

Chairman Krravver. We hope you will come back to Tennessee and 
be with us again. 

Mr. Buackwe tt. The last time I was here in 1937 I will say this, this 
very beautiful building since then is air-conditioned. Peabody should 
have some of this cool air when I was here in the summer. 

Chairman Kerauver. How long did you attend Peabody ? 

Mr. Buackwe tt. I was here two summers in 1935 and 1936. I was 
a vice principal in those days, had a very excellent number of courses 
here with one Dr. Hammond who now is with the Federal department 
in buildings. 

I am learning a great deal about buildings. I am using that now, 
too; and Dr. Roamer who, I learned today, is dec eased; and Dr. 
Strayer. I think those are all who are left. 

Chairman Keravver. We were planning on taking a little trip 
around to Vanderbilt and Peabody and Fisk and some of these schools 
this afternoon if we get through here in time. and if you are not leav- 
ing you can go with us. 

Mr. Biackweu. I would be delighted. I would like Mr. Coleman 
particularly to see that. I would like to go too, to Andrew Jackson’s 
home. I have been there, but he has not. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you. If you are still here and we 
have a chance to go this afternoon we will take you with us. 

Mr. Brackwety. Thank you. 

(The documents previously referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 
11,” and are as follows:) 


A PROGRAM FOR MEETING THE DROPOUT PROBLEM IN THE ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 
PuBLICc SCHOOLS 


The problem of juvenile delinquency is, of course, one which has many facets. 
The home, the church, the school, and the community environment are all factors 
contributing to the success or failure of youth. 

We know that when students drop school, their chances of becoming delin- 
quent increase. Hence, we are interested in combating juvenile delinquency 
by preventing youngsters from quitting school. If we can keep students en- 
rolled in a program which has meaning for them until they reach the age of 
17 or 18, they have a much greater chance of becoming useful citizens. Most 
States have compulsory school attendance through the eighth grade. The 
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problem of holding the young people in high school is a major one to be con- 
sidered in dealing with dropouts. 

Our country is diverse in its makeup. On the east and the west coasts, we 
have huge industrial areas with great population centers. Throughout the 
Middle West, we have a predominantly agricultural area, with only a few great 
centers of population. Our schools reflect the diverse nature of the country. 
It is impossible to establish one school pattern that will fit all areas of the 
country. St. Joseph, Mo., is a city of 80,000, located in an agricultural area. 
Its industries are chiefly agricultural in nature. What we are doing in St. 
Joseph may not fit the more populous centers of the east and west coasts. 
However, there are certain principles which can be followed by all schools in 
dealing with dropouts. In this report, we are in no way trying to establish 
a standard for the entire country. Through the efforts of our school people we 
succeeded in reducing our high-school dropouts last year to 22 percent. The 
national average is about twice that amount. We do not claim that our program 
would work for all schools. We present it in the hope that some phases of it may 
be helpful. 

A school program is an integral part of our way of life. Our economic society 
is built on the theory that youth will not enter the labor market until he is 17 or 
18 years of age. In this country, therefore, we must provide a system of edu- 
cation which will keep our youth in school and provide them with fruitful 
experiences until they have finished with at least the 12th grade. 

As our society has become urbanized, the chances for some form of permanent 
employment for young people becomes more remote. Educators must plan for a 
longer term program which will provide children of different abilities with the 
kind of educational experiences that will be helpful. This type of program 
must start with the entrance of the child into the elementary grades. It is 
imperative under this type of educational system that we devote more attention 
toward providing a strong elementary program. <A more efficient elementary 
program will place a better prepared, a more thoroughly trained student into 
both the secondary and college areas of learning. 

Reading has recently come in for criticism. It does not take a great deal of 
discernment on the part of any openminded person to determine that we are 
the greatest nation of readers in the world. A comparison of newspaper cir- 
culations, magazine circulations, published titles, and library circulations shows 
that, beyond a doubt, reading has increased much faster than the population. 
Much of all our youth will do in school is based on reading. Each child must 
be given a foundation in this field. To that end, schools have organized special 
classes for those whose achievement is minimal. Critics often single out the 
organization of these classes as evidence that we are not teaching reading as 
well as it was taught in the past. Actually, of course, we are doing a much 
better job. The organization of modern classes is another attempt to move 
every child along according to his readiness and skill. Teachers, today, are 
better trained and their classes should be kept small. It has become possible 
to identify the retarded readers, and therefore do something toward correction. 

Perhaps the foremost problem in providing the elementary school with a sound 
program is that of finding well-trained teachers who are willing to devote their 
interest to the growth and development of children. In time of great shortages 
of elementary teachers, school systems are often forced to fill vacancies with 
candidates who are less desirable than the school system would want. Public 
school salaries do not attract the most favorable candidates. It is a well-known 
fact that in spite of the unprecedented increase in college enrollments, we still 
have smaller numbers of people enrolled in teacher training courses than at any 
time previously. In the State of Missouri, for the school year 1955-56, we need 
1,838 elementary teachers to fill vacancies of those who retire or resign, and to 
take care of the increased enrollment. All of the colleges in our State trained 
only 520 teachers for elementary school work. 

We believe that many school systems, especially in smaller communities 
throughout the Middle West, are penalizing their elementary school programs in 
order to provide a wider variety of offerings in high school. This is a short- 
sighted policy. The first step toward keeping young people in high school is to 
insure that they have a solid background of training, a favorable attitude toward 
school, and a sincere belief that school has something to offer them when they 
reach high school. ‘To this end, like many school systems, the St. Joseph schools 
since 1935 have held to a single salary schedule. This schedule gives equal pay 
to elementary and high school teachers. The pay is based on training and 
experience. 
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In St. Joseph, we give considerable study to the selection and assignment of 
teachers within the system. Children in the different sections of the city repre- 
sent different interests. They represent children from different strata of eco- 
nomic life. The social and occupational backgrounds of their parents vary with 
each section of the city. Teachers must be selected to fit these varying condi- 
tions. 

We believe that a second phase of our elementary program which contributes 
to its success is our attempt to keep our schools small. We have succeeded in 
keeping our largest elementary school below the 700 mark. The smaller schools, 
from 300 to 700, are large enough to make it possible to provide all facilities 
which a good elementary school should have—a gymnasium, adequate library, a 
program in both instrumental and vocal music, a cafeteria, a large outdoor play- 
ground, adequate nursing service, and a full-time principal, who can spend time in 
learning to know the pupils and the community. Such a school is small enough 
to make it possible for teachers, parents, and the community to be integrated 
into one whole. The patrons of the St. Joseph School District believe in keeping 
school units small. They feel that although it requires an increase in budget 
costs, it represents a sound investment which has paid off in the past. 

A third step which contributes to the success of our program is the main- 
tenance of a school for slow-learning students. Elementary school youngsters 
whose abilities to do academic work are so limited that they will be greatly 
retarded in a regular school are transferred to this school. Our school for slow 
learners offers a program especially designed for this type of youth. In this 
school, approximately 50 percent of the program is devoted to arithmetic, writing, 
and the other common school subjects. The classes are ungraded. The children 
are grouped by age. The other 50 percent of the time is devoted to the develop- 
ment of skills designed to contribute toward making the children economically 
self-sufficient in a job which their abilities may permit them to pursue. In addi- 
tion to our teaching staff, we maintain a teacher whose chief aim is to help place 
these youngsters on jobs. Here is one of the greatest preventives to juvenile 
delinquency among younger aged children. A youngster who is a constant failure 
in school through his inability to do academic work soon becomes an attendance 
problem. This type of youth, running the streets, is easily led into various types 
of antisocial activity. Keeping these youngsters in school until they are 16, 17, 
or 18 years of age, under a program designed to lead to employment, contributes 
materially to the success of our school program. 

In cooperation with county authorities we provide the educational training 
for children who are compelled by law to live in a county home for delinquent 
or abandoned youth. Training in the first eight grades is given on the premises 
of the county home. After the youngster has completed the eighth grade, he is 
sent to the high school of his choice. 

We are fortunate in having financial assistance for needy students from a 
private trust fund. This money can be used to provide lunches, carfare, 
clothing, books, and other items necessary for the use of either high school or 
elementary school youth. The fund is adequate, and the restrictions govern- 
ing its use are few. Economie difficulties which might keep youngsters from 
continuing in school are minimized. School authorities make the entire alloca- 
tions of funds. 

The support of the Federal Government to the school lunch program should 
not be overlooked as a factor in contributing to the holding power of schools. 
In spite of a high level of prosperity we know that there are many youngsters 
whose best meal is the one which they have at school. It is not too much to 
say that in the case of a few of our young people, the noon meal is the factor 
which keeps them attending school. The Federal Government could well afford 
to expand this program by enlarging its grant. 

We have provided Saturday morning athletic programs for boys 12 to 16 
years of age. Our school gymnasiums are utilized and our coaching staff is in 
charge of the programs. An organized sports program is carried out. The 
program is financed through the cooperation of the city, the county, and the 
school district. 

We believe that the problem of preventing dropouts in high school begins 
with the elementary school. Although in most States attendance laws compel 
attendance through the seventh or eighth grade, the attitudes which are built 
during these years have much to do with whether or not a student will continue 
through high schol. On this theory, we have built what we have believed to 
be a sound elementary school program designed to give the elementary school 
child a solid background of training for high school, a favorable attitude of 
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liking school, and a sincere belief that the school has something to offer him. 
If a child is brought to high school with a wholesome attitude toward school— 
in other words, if he feels that his past school experiences have been worth- 
while—his chances of staying in high school are much greater. We find in a 
large number of cases that a student’s negative attitudes toward school began 
several years before he entered high school. 

We believe that going to school is an important job for the pupil. We feel 
that we have the same responsibility to place him properly in his school program 
that industry has to place him as an employee. Accordingly, the planning for 
a high school program begins before the pupil leaves the elementary school. In 
fact, we do not have any special recognition upon leaving the terminal grade 
of the elementary school. The high school principal, the vice principal, and 
the high school counselor maintain close contact with elementary schools in 
their area of the city. Before the pupil has completed the last grade of his 
elementary school, the high school principal and others have had the opportunity 
to study his records. Before choosing subjects for grade nine, the parent re- 
ceives a letter and a pamphlet, explaining the high school program, the courses 
and their implications. We urge parents to talk with the counselor and the 
principal before the youth selects his courses. 

If high schools are to hold a pupil the curricular offerings must be such that 
the youth feels that he is getting something that will be of value to him. 
During the period following World War II through the Korean war, jobs were 
plentiful for high school age youth. During this time, it was especially difficult 
for schools to hold young people. In St. Joseph, our curricular offerings include 
many vocational courses. Our vocational school operates in connection with 
our high schools. Radio, machine shop, printing, and automobile mechanics 
courses are offered. Approximately 17 percent of our high school enrollment 
take courses of this type. According to the latest figures which we have, 70 
percent of the youngsters who are enrolled in the vocational school are placed 
in jobs for which they are trained. Under this program pupils are enrolled 
in the regular high school for a half-day, and spend one half-day in the vocational 
school. 

The cooperative occupational education program, financed in part under the 
George-Barden and the Smith-Hughes Acts, makes it possible for high school 
juniors and seniors to work on a part-time job and receive school credit. 
Eighteen percent of our high school juniors and seniors are enrolled under this 
program. The importance of this type of program cannot be minimized. The 
high school youth who is working on a job under joint supervision of the school 
and the employer is usually a good school citizen, and has the added incentive 
of everyday job satisfaction to keep him in school. 

Each year, during the month of November, we conduct extra session classes 
after the regular school hours for youth who wish to be employed during the 
Christmas season. If a youngster makes satisfactory progress in these classes, 
he is given the opportunity to make up 1 week’s work of the regular school 
program and is excused from attendance of classes during the week preceding 
the dismissal of school for Christmas vacation. This is done providing he has a 
job approved by the high school vocational department. This program has been 
a very successful one. It appeals to employers and pupils alike. We know 
from our past experience of dropouts that financial problems loom higher in 
the minds of many pupils about Christmas time. A pupil who drops out of a 
school at Christmas in order to earn money is reluctant to return after his 
employment ceases. We believe that this phase of our program is helpful in 
preventing dropouts. 

In our high schools, we group pupils through our sophomore class according 
to ability. Courses can be modified and changed to meet the ability of youth. 
Our high schools are not selective. For example, attempts to crowd a youngster 
of low ability through the same English course as a youth of high ability who 
plans on a professional career results in penalizing both. The study attached 
to this report shows 46 percent of the pupils who dropped out of school were 
failing in one or more subjects. In St. Joseph, we have three high schools. We 
allow pupils to transfer freely between these schools. A new school environ- 
ment, a fresh start, often keeps youngsters from leaving school. 

Our studies show that over 60 percent of our dropouts come from schools 
which have a great transient population. The youngster who has lived in 
several States, whose education has been interrupted by moves, is a potential 
dropout. There are no national standards for schools. Schools are poor or 
good depending upon the individual community. This fact, coupled with the 
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increasing mobility of populations, undoubtedly contributes to the dropout 
problem. 

It is important that a child learn good work habits while young. Further- 
more, if he attends regularly, he tends to carry this habit even into adult life. 
He therefore may become a good worker. 

Through a careful study of past dropouts, we have learned to spot indications 
of dissatisfaction which lead to having pupils drop from school. Teachers, 
counselors, and all school employees should know these indications and watch 
for them. The success of any program preventing dropouts depends on the 
cooperation of everyone concerned with the pupil. One of the best indications 
of impending dropouts is excessive absence. When these absences begin, we 
attempt to investigate all phases of the pupil’s activities. A home visit is 
often the first step. The cooperation of the parents is sought, and an attempt 
is made to explore the reasons why the youngster is losing interest in school. 

In a study of developments of a period of 5 years, we have been able to 
establish some definite characteristics of the potential dropout : 

1. He is absent 10 percent of the time. 

2. He is making one or more failing grades. 

3. His teachers have been able to identify a negative attitude toward school 
as early as the ninth grade. 

4. He is at least 1 year older than his class group. 

5. He does not participate in extracurricular activities. 

6. He comes from a school where the percentage of transient population is 
high. 

A copy of this study is appended to the report. The teaching staff are aware 
of these characteristics. When excessive absences begin, the school makes an 
investigation by immediately contacting the parents. Often a home visit is a 
part of this contact. The parent contact may give some clues as to why the 
youngster is about to quit. Often a change of school, or a change in the school 
program, or assistance of a financial nature will help. The counselor and the 
principal or the vice principal make this type of investigation. If some health 
problem is involved, the school nurse often works with the case. The school 
may call the family minister or physician and request his help. 

Before the pupil is allowed to complete his dropout from school, he is inter- 
viewed by the principal, and a questionnaire showing his reasons for dropping 
out is completed. The office of the superintendent of schools sends a ietter to 
the home urging the parents to keep the youngster in school. Frequently, the 
youth is asked to come to the central offices, where he is interviewed by one or 
more of the administrative staff. 

Should the youngster persist in dropping out in spite of these moves, a copy 
of the questionnaire which he has completed with the high school principal is 
forwarded to the central office. Another copy is retained by the high school 
principal. Before school opens in the fall, the dropout is sent a letter urging 
him to return to school and to take up his work again where he left off. 

To summarize what I have said. 

First, studies we have made in our high schools show that the causes of drop- 
outs begin early. Often they lose interest in the elementary grades. This leads 
us to conclude that the pupil must have a strong program in the elementary 
grades. It must be one which will fit him for high school work. The attitudes 
which he will bring to the high school are pretty well determined by the time he 
comes to grade 9% Without a strong elementary program, it is most difficult 
to keep youngsters in high school after the age of compulsory school attendance. 

Second, the high school program must offer courses that are of value to all 
pupils regardless of the pupil’s background or ability. 

Third, the high school program must be a broad program, embracing vocational 
as well as academic training. 

Fourth, the prevention of dropouts is a cooperative affair. No one person in 
the school system can handle the problem alone. Schoolteachers, principals, and 
administrators must be willing to take time to work with students who are 
maladjusted. 

Fifth, the entire school staff must believe that there is something in high 
school for every pupil. They must be willing to relate the work which they 
are teaching to the individual student. 

Sixth and final, the school system must continually work at the problem of 
preventing dropouts. Continuing study must be made to enable the school to 
identify potential dropouts early. 
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A STUDY OF DROPOUTS, CLASS OF 1955, FROM SEPTEMBER 1951 TO JUNE 1955 
The class of 1955 lost a total of 150 members during the period September 
1951 to June 1955. 


The proportional percentage of students who dropped for individual reasons 
during this period, can be stated as follows: 
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The individual situation sometimes involves a number of reasons for dropping, 
and it is evident that some students will hesitate to state the actual difficulty. 

When a student drops out, a questionnaire is given them. <A copy is enclosed. 
The purpose of the questionnaire is to, if possible, ascertain why he is leaving 
school. A copy of the questionnaire is then sent to the superintendent. The 
superintendent then writes a letter (copy enclosed), urging the youth to recon- 
sider and go back to school. How effective this plan is we do not know. 












DROPOUTS, THE ST. JOSEPH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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9. Reasons for leaving school: 
Betis ees Conduct sii alae le 
ee ee eerere Attached little value to edu- ______-___ Home difficulties 
eation ot eee Dislike teachers 
BOE On 8 abd Entered Armed Forces ._._...__.._. Moved out of town 
=o a. Sntetidse: to retere inter nebo Parents not interested 
Juin... No chance to enter echeel <1... 2 Poor health 
Sets. pe OO eee School cost too much 
ieee _. Students unfriendly _...__..... School waste of time 
ee es Gerstein. ks eee To marry 
esas. ae Subjects difficult to not in- 
teresting 
10. Did student think teachers liked or disliked him? ~__--__---_--___ hae age 
11. Was the student interviewed by the principal _---_, vice principal ~_~_-, coun- 
selor ____, others ____, before he checked out of school? 


12. Was every effort made to keep student in school? Yes No (Circle) 

13. Did he request a change in schedule or different teacher? Yes No (Cirele 
If so, was change made? Yes No (Circle) 

14. Did you consider this student incorrigible? Yes No (Circle) 

15. Please attach copy of written report to parents concerning withdrawal. 

. Please write any comment on attached sheet 


Principal __ 
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SAMPLE OF THE LETTER SENT BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS TO A YOUNGSTER 
WHO HAS INDICATED THAT HE INTENDS TO DROP OUT OF HIGH SCHOOL 


APRIL 28, 1955. 
Mr. Frep HooLey, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Dear Frep: I have a report from Benton High School showing that you are 
jeaving school. I regret very much to find that you are not interested in con- 
tinuing with your formal high-school training. I believe that it is important 
that every young person complete at least high-school work, 

If there is anything I can do to help you in meeting your particular problem, 
please feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
G. L. BLACKWELL, Superintendent. 





ExcerRPTS FROM A STUDY—IDENTIFICATION OF POTENTIAL DROPOUTS 
(By Carolyn Steel, counselor, Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo.) 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


I. The problem of the dropout 


The problem of dropouts in secondary schools is one which has long demanded 
the attention of educators and more recently, of guidance personnel in par- 
ticular. Counseling with students who are contemplating leaving high school 
has become one of the major tasks of a high-school counselor. 

There is ample evidence to show that the student who does not complete 4 
years of work in high school faces the job market with a considerable handicap. 
Not only does he lack certain skills and knowledge that the graduate possesses 
but he is branded as one who could not adjust to the normal situation of school 
life. Many employers are wary of hiring such young people. He also faces 
the immediate problem of extreme youthfulness and the very narrow range of 
jobs open to the very young worker. 

Beyond the employment aspects of the problem most educators feel that the 
student who leaves school early misses a very necessary background of experi- 
ences in learning to work and play with people his own age and that he usually 
adds greater confusion to the already bewildering process of maturing from an 
adolescent to an adult. It is an accepted thesis that students should remain 
in high school for 4 years. 


II. The specific problem of identification of potential dropouts 


The problem of how to help the dropout has been attacked from many angles, 
centering for the most part around determination of causes for dropping out 
and ways of removing them. While this basic information has been necessary 
for long-range revision of school curriculum and procedures, it often has been 
of little help to the counselor talking with a student who has very little idea 
of what he wants or why he is dissatisfied. Seeing the counselor is often the 
last step in the long process which he has gone through in deciding to leave 
school. As the counselor helps the student think through the reasons for his 
feelings and the events which have produced them, the thought often occurs to 
the counselor that he could have helped the student much more effectively if 
he had been aware of the problem much earlier in the process. Some way of 
recognizing which students are potential dropouts would provide the counselor 
and other members of the faculty with new opportunities for making school an 
experience of recognized worth to the student. 

In a report of a study done in the Detroit public schools, Richard H. Dresher 
says: 

“While many studies have found the major areas in which the problem of the 
dropout probably arises as well as made recommendations that are valid in the 
solution of the problem, they have produced little of value in developing any 
specific way to predict dropout. If they are to solve the problem, they must 
be able to identify the pupil before he drops out and know with reasonable 
assurance that their solution will solve his problem.” * 





1 Richard H. Dresher, Factors in Voluntary Dropouts, Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
32: 287, January 1954, 
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In the report of the study made by the National Child Labor Committee, it 
states: 

“Efforts to prevent school leaving at this late stage, when the student’s decision 
is practically made, will not succeed very often. It is essential that school 
know their students and be able to identify, at any early age, those whose prob- 
lems may lead to school leaving, in order to work with them at a time when 
effective adjustment is possible.” ? 


III, Importance of a local study 


This paper is concerned with the identification of potential dropouts at Cen- 
tral High School in St. Joseph, Mo. No attempt is made to generalize about 
the conclusions reached and their applications to other schools. Information 
which applies to each school is the best tool for working in that particular school 
and that the more specific the information is to the particular situation, the 
more likely it is that the staff of the school will use it. The report of the Work 
Conference on Life Adjustment Education held in 1950 states: 

“We have found that getting the facts locally is of tremendous importance. 
Having the local school faculty interpret what those facts mean for the area 
served by the local school has done more than anything else to awaken our local 
school faculties.” ° 

A report of a panel discussion on reducing dropouts given at the National 
Vocational Guidance Association convention that same year recommends that 
each school study its dropout problem in an attempt to develop a program which 
will increase the interest of the student in finishing school.‘ 

Hence the limited scope of the conclusions reached in this paper is acknowl- 
edged without apology and with the belief that when each school becomes con- 
cerned enough about the welfare of its own students to spend the time and effort 
necessary to collect data about the complex variables involved in the dropout 
problem, then and only then, will appreciable gains be made in the holding power 
of schools. 


CHAPTER III, 





DESCRIPTION OF POPULATION 
I. Definition of a dropout 


For the purposes of this study a dropout was defined as a student who with- 
drew from school and did not reenter another school. 


II. Description of school 


The school in which the study was done is 1 of 3 public high schools in a city 
of $0,000 people located in the center of an agricultural area. The enrollment 
of the school was approximately 900 students in 1948-52. Students entered the 
school from elementary schools of the system and rural elementary schools. Some 
students took their 9th-grade work in a junior high school and entered Central 
High School in their 10th year. However, they were considered a part of the 
entering ninth grade at Central High School in this study as the records and 
programs in the two schools were nearly the same. 

The program of the school included vocational training in mechanics, machine 
shop, radio and television, and printing, as well as part-time on-the-job training 
through a distributive education program. The staff included 1 full-time coun- 
selor and 4 teacher-counselors. Forty-seven percent of the graduates entered 
college. The socioeconomic level of the community which the school served, 
varied from upper middle class to middle lower class with the great majority 
of the population in the middle class. One survey in 1950 showed that nearly 


three-fourths of the mothers of students did not have out-of-the-home em- 
ployment. 


III. Description of the groups studied 


Most information about students such as grades and test scores is on a com- 
parative basis. In order to use this information to the best advantage it was 
decided to select the dropouts from 1 class during its 4 years of school, so that 
comparisons could be drawn between graduates and dropouts who had had 
nearly the same experiences in school and were of comparable age. The class 


(ee 


? Harold J. Dillon, Early School Leavers, A Major Educational Problem (New York: 
National Child Labor Committee, 1949), p. 56. 

3 Work Conference on Life Adjustment Education. Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of 
School, and What Can We Do About It? Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Circular No. 269, January 1950, p. 67. 

* A. G. Martin, Reducing Dropouts, Occupations, 28 : 237, May 1950. 
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of 1952 was chosen because more complete records were available for that group. 
Fifty students who entered Central High School as ninth-graders in 1948 or 
later, did not graduate with the class in 1952 or transfer to another school. 
These 50 students fit the definition of dropout given earlier in this chapter. 

In Missouri, school attendance is not compulsory after a student reaches the 
age of 16 or after he graduates from the eighth grade. Consequently some stu- 
dents never enter the secondary school. Such students were not included in this 
study. 

CHAPTER VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
I. Summary 

Nine factors were considered in comparing dropouts and graduates in order 
to determine any possible means of identifying potential dropouts early in 
their schoo] career. Seven of these factors pointed to differences which might 
be useful indicators of potential dropouts. They included: 

1. Grade average in ninth grade.—No student with an EB average and only a 
small percent with an S average dropped out. 

2. Number of failing grades in ninth grade—Forty-six percent of the drop- 
outs had 1 F or more while only 3 percent of the graduates had similar grades. 

3. Age as compared to normal age for group.—Sixty-six percent of the drop 
outs were 1 or more years overage while only 12 percent of the graduates were 
1 year overage and none were 2 or more. 

4. Attendance in percent of days absent while enrolled in school.—Fifty-six 
percent of the dropouts were absent more than 10 percent of the time they were 
enrolled in school, while the average for the graduates was less than 5 percent of 
the time. 

5. Participation in activities in ninth grade.—Highty-one percent of the drop- 
outs did not participate in activities while only 30 percent of the graduates were 
similarly inactive. 

6. Feeder School.—Sixty-four percent of the students entering from Everett 
School dropped out and 42 percent of the students from Neely School left early 
also. 

7. Teacher ratings of attitudes in ninth grade—No student rated as having 
superior attitudes dropped out. 

Factors on which the comparison between dropouts and graduates did not seem 
to produce any important differences included : 

1. Transfer students.—The difference between the percentage of dropouts who 
were transfer students was not meaningful. Perhaps the incidental information 
that 38 percent of the transfer students became dropouts had more significance, 

2. Mental ability test scores of dropouts and graduate in ninth grade.—aAl- 
though the curves of the scores of the dropouts on all three tests of mental ability 
were certainly skewed to the left in terms of the normal curve, again the differ- 
ence did not appear meaningful. 

In the additional data classified about the dropouts, three items seemed to 
have importance. The number of students who left school at the age of 16 in- 
creased sharply over the number of students who left school earlier and then 
declined at the upper level of 18. This perhaps was an indication of the im 
portance of job opportunities in the thinking of students who leave school, as a 
student must be 16 to obtain employment in Missouri. 

The cluster of parent occupations in the skilled-labor classification and the 
fact that 50 percent of the dropouts’ mothers were in their homes, pointed to 
the probability that most dropouts came from at least average homes and socio- 
economic level. 


II. Conclusion 


In informal manner a potential dropout at Central High School might be de- 
scribed as a student 2 years older than his class group and probably 16 years 
of age or a little older. He never makes an § or E grade average and probably 
got one or more F’s in the ninth grade. He is absent more than 20 days each 
year. He did not participate in any activities in ninth grade. His teachers in 
the ninth grade did not think that his attitudes toward school were superior. 
His father is probably a skilled workman and his mother is at home rather 
than working. 

In a more definite description, a potential dropout at Central High School 
might have some of the following characteristics : 

1. He is absent more than 10 percent of the time. 

2. He made one or more failing grades in ninth grade. 
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3. He did not receive a superior rating from his teachers on his attitudes 
toward school in the ninth grade. 

4. He is at least 1 year older than he should be for his grade classification. 

5. He did not participate in any extracurricular activities in the ninth grade. 

6. He came from either Everett or Neely elementary schools. 

The question of how to handle the potential dropout once he is identified as a 
complex one. Dr. Dillon in his study recommends a variety of activities.” They 
include knowing the student as an individual, obtaining his confidence, providing 
an educational program wherein the students can experience achievement, giv- 
ing grade repeaters something new, demonstrating the relationship between edu- 
cation and life, providing occupational information, extending social experiences, 
viving some personal recognition, recognizing signs of trouble, providing for 
above-average students, establishing a good record system, and making use of it, 
helping students select the right courses, beginning counseling early, allowing 
time for home visits, securing parent interest and cooperation, and securing pub- 
lic support for the educational program of the school. 

G. L. Weaver reports a study done in Hastings, Nebr., where a list of potential 
dropouts was made and were asked to list the subject they liked best. The 
teacher in this subject was asked to take a special interest in the student. At the 
end of the year 34 percent of them had dropped out but 46 percent showed some 
improvement in their participation in all types of school experiences.° 

This latter study points to the fact that the entire faculty of a school must be 
concerned about dropouts and want to participate in any plan to help them. Any 
plan of action should be made by a faculty committee that has the support of the 
rest of the group. A guidance council of faculty members who concern them- 
selves with various procedures and programs in the area of personnel services 
to students would be the most effective group to handle such a dropout reduc- 
tion program. 

The program might begin with a discussion of the characteristics of a poten- 
tial dropout by the entire faculty so that the entire group is aware of these iden- 
tifying traits. The counselor or a committee of faculty members might then 
classify the records of the students in the school according to the six probable 
traits. Any student who fits into three or more groups might then be named as a 
potential dropout. 

The teachers of each potential dropout could then be alerted and possibly begin 
a program of providing classroom experiences in which the student can suceeed 
and receive recognition. The administration of the school might make an attempt 
to determine reasons for continued absences and to work with the counselor in 
helping the student understand the importance of being at school regularly. 

The counselor would carry a major part of any program of reducing drop- 
outs. He would become acquainted with each student and attempt to help the 
student clarify his feelings about school. He would make a complete case history 
of each dropout to determine his needs for special programs in reading, vocational 
training, or work experience. He would also work with faculty members and 
encourage them in their efforts to understand and help the potential dropout. 

An additional study should be made when such a program of action is put 
into effect, in order to determine its effectiveness and the accuracy with which 
potential dropouts are being identified. 


Chairman Kerrauver. We have one other witness, but before call- 
ing our final witness we will have a very, very brief recess about 3 or 
t minutes. 

(A short recess was taken. 

Chairman KEeravver. This part of our hearing is out of character 
with the religious and educational hearings that we have had yester- 
day and the rest of today, and which we will have tomorrow. 

Since this will likely be our only appearance, the only time the sub- 
committee will sit in Tennessee, at least during this term of the Con- 
eress, we felt like it was necessary to have this short different hearing. 

Our witness is Mr. Roy A. Oakley, of Gallatin, Tenn. ; and Mr. 


Josiah Lyman, of Washington, D. C., as his attorney, is appearing 
with him. 


5 Dillon, op. cit., pp. 82-88. 
6G. L. Weaver, School Dropouts, Education Digest, 19: 5-7, May 1954, 
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What is your address, Mr. Lyman ? 

Mr. Lyman. The Warner Building, Senator Kefauver, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Oakley, I will have to ask you to be sworn. 
Stand up, please, sir. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give 
this subcommittee will be the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Oaxk.ey. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROY A. OAKLEY, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
JOSIAH LYMAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Bobo, will you take over at this time? 

Mr. Lyman. Senator Kefauver, the reason I am here is that Mr. 
Oakley is a client of mine. 

Senator Lancer. Speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. Lyman. Mr. Oakley is a client of mine in a post-office hearing 
case and he got a subpena to appear before this committee, I believe, 
on Tuesday. 

He called me. He had never been in a hearing such as this; I had 
represented him in Washington, and he asked me would I come down 
here, so 1 came down here. I read the subpena, and pursuant to that 
we have talked at length with Mr. Bobo, conferred with your counsel, 
Senator Kefauver. 

Chairman Kerauver. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Lyman. 

Mr. Lyman. I just want to say that I have advised my client to 
answer all of your questions, to cooperate with the committee freely 
and completely. We plead no amendment, not the first, the fifth, the 
sixth, nor any other. We are here to answer all of your questions as 
completely as possible, and we respectfully request that you interro- 
gate us fully so that we can help the committee. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mr. Lyman. 


Mr. Lyman is a very capable lawyer whom I have known for many 
years in Washington. 


Mr. Lyman. Thank you very kindly, sir. 

Chiarman Krrauver. Glad to have you here. 

All right, Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Oakley, will you give us your full name and your 
address / 

Mr. Oakey. Roy A. Oakley, Gallatin, Tenn. 

Mr. Bono, And your business, Mr. Oakley is? What is the name 
of it? 

Mr. Oakiey. Oakley Wooten Studio. 

Mr. Bozo (spelling it out). W-o-o-t-e-n Studio, Gallatin, Tenn. 

Mr. Oakey. That is correct. 

Mr. Boro, At 114 Public Square? 

Mr. Oaktey. Right. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Oakley, what is the type of business in which you 
are engaged there? 

Mr. Oakey. Well, I have a studio, I do professional photography, 
portraits, and commercial work, and making shots for factories in 
Gallatin, all sorts of things like that; and also I have a mail-order 
business. 


67760—55——15 
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Mr. Bozo. You also operate a mail-order business in selling what 
types of material ? 

Mr. Oakey. Well, I sell various books and pinup pictures and 
nude studies. 

Mr. Boro. How long have you been engaged in the mail-order busi- 
ness of selling nudes, pinup pictures, and books ? 

Mr. Oakey. Well, not continuously, but off and on since 1947. 

Mr. Bozo. What portion of your business would you say was in 
the photographic end and your studio in Gallatin, and what portion 
of your business is from the mail order? 

Mr. Oakey. What percentage? 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oaktery. Well 

Senator Lancer. Do you understand the question ? 

Mr. Oakey. I understand the question. I was just trying to figure 
out percentage. 

Mr. Boro. Can you give us the figures as to the amount of business 
you have done from your mail-order business during the years from 
1947 to 1955? 

Mr. Oakey. Do you have the figures on that ? 

Chairman Keravuver. Give us your best estimate. We do not want 
exact figures. 

Mr. Oakey. 1947, $500. 

Senator Lancer. What is that? 

Mr. Oaxtey. 1947, $500; 1948, $1,000; 1949, $1,000. 

Mr. Boso. If you total all those figures together you would have 
approximately $17,000 business you have done in strip photos, pinups 
and books? 

Mr. Oaktey. No, sir; let me correct that. No strip photos. 

Mr. Bopo. All right, sir. 

Mr. Oakey. 1952, $5,125; 1953, $4,000; 1954, $3,000. 

Mr. Boro. In 1955 up to date? 

Mr. Oakey. About six and a half thousand. 

Mr. Boro. And in the years 1947-50, your business amounted to 
how much? 

Mr. Oak ey. 1947-50? Just a second. 

Mr. Boro. Will you total those years for me? 

Mr. Oakey. It is about $4,000. 

Mr. Boro. Approximately $4,000. 

In selling pinup pictures and nudes and books, would you say that 
these photographs which we have here are the types of pinup pictures 
which you used ? 

Mr. Oakey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozso. Where do you secure the models for these particular 
pinup photographs? 

(The witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Oaxtery. Those pinups—what was that question again, please? 

Mr. Bozo. I say from where do you—do you take the pictures of 
the pinup models yourself. 

Mr. Oakey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. From where do you secure models for the pinup pictures? 

Mr. Oaxtery. Well, from various parts of middle Tennessee. 

Senator Lancer. What is that? 

Mr. Oaktey. Various parts of middle Tennessee. 
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Mr. Boro. And you have used within your pinup pictures models 
there a number of girls, some as young as 16 years of age? 

Mr. Oakey. Only where, only when accompanied by their parents. 

Mr. Boro. Only when accompanied by their parents. You secure 
a release from these parents and from the girl to release these pictures 
for sale through the mails? 

Mr. Oaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. You also sell, Mr. Oakley, as described in your 
circular 

Chairman Kerauver. Let him identify the circular and let us make 
it as an exhibit. This is the circular you send out through the mails? 

Mr. Oaktey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravyer. Make it an exhibit to your testimony. 

(The exhibit was marked “Exhibit No. 12,” and is as follows :) 





OAKLEY & WooTTEeN STUDIO 
GALLATIN, TENN. 


Dear Sir: Do you like girls? (Well, who in the heck doesn’t?) 

We have a photographie collection of busty belles gathered from all over the 
United States of America—carefully selected from our private files—artistic and 
unretouched; dazzling blondes, bewitching brunettes, flaming redheads. 

You can own this wonderful collection, but you must meet and/or agree to the 
following conditions: 

1. Certify that you are 21 or over. 

2. Qualify as a photographer, student of photography, commercial artist, paint- 
er or sculptor. 

3. Agree to have them shipped by American Railway Express—collect for 
shipping charges—and not let anyone know where you, got them unless they are 
a very close friend and you are absolutely sure they can be trusted. 

There are 12 different sets available, printed on 4 by 5 glossy paper, 10 prints 
each set, at $2 per set, 3 sets $5, 7 sets $10 or all 12 sets for only $12. (Order all 
12 sets and cost comes down to 10 cents per print—cheaper than most places 
sell the ordinary pin-up photos. ) 

These female figure studies are unconditionally guaranteed to please you 
to the fullest extent—to be exactly what you’re looking for—or your money 
will be cheerfully refunded in full. 

This offer is good for a limited time only and as express charges are around 
$1.85, and well worth it, we suggest you order at least 3 sets. Send us your 
order and remittance today—in any convenient form—or enclose $2 deposit and 
we'll ship c. 0. d. for balance. 

Fill in the handy coupon now! Prompt shipment on these fascinating photos. 

(Your name was obtained from a mailing list. They told me you were a real 
lover of art. If somehow, we made a mistake and you are not interested in this 
type of photography, please disregard this, as, this will be the only letter sent 
you. Thanks.) 

Sincerely, 
Roy A. OAKLEY. 
OAKLEY & WOOTTEN, 
114 Public Square, Gallatin, Tenn. 
(Attention Roy A. Oakley.) 


DeaR Mr. OAKLEY: I certify that I am over 21 years of age (— age) and 
these photos will be used for my own personal use. Please ship —____- sets by 
Railway Express—collect for shipping charges. $ _ -____ enclosed. [L]] $2 
deposit enclosed. Ship c. o. d. for balance. My money will be refunded in full 
if not completely satisfied. 

Signed, 


(Please write or print plainly) 
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OAKLEY & WOOTEN StTupIO 


GALLATIN, TENN. 
Nude photography 

We have an artistic photographic collection of busty belles gathered from all 
over the United States of America—carefully selected from our private files— 
dazzling blondes, bewitching brunettes, flaming redheads. All posed in the nude. 

These were made for the use of photographers, students of photography, com- 
mercial artists, illustrators, painters, and sculptors to study lighting, design, 
movement, rhythm, animation, and female figure construction. 

There are 12 different sets available, printed on 4 by 5 glossy paper, 10 prints 
each set, at $2 per set, 3 sets $5, 7 sets $10, or all 12 different sets for only $15. 
(Order all 12 sets and cost comes down to 1214 cent sper print) special bonus— 
on $15 orders returned within 5 days, we will include a free surprise gift valued 
at $38. (These gifts are not sold.) 

These delightful nudes are unconditionally guaranteed to please you to the 
fullest extent—to be exactly what you’re looking for—or your money will be 
cheerfully refunded in full. 


Pinup pictures 


Beautiful southern models: Busty belles in artistic and provocative poses. 
These darlings from Dixie are loaded with appeal from top to toe. They’re 
vours in 6 lovely, sparkling 4 by 5 glossy prints featuring 6 different girls for 
only $1. 15 different 32, or 42 different $5. 

Leggy Peggy: Colored and cute. Pert’n pretty in a parcel of near perfect 
pictures. A real gone cat, this tantalizing temptress. 6 Bee-you-ti-ful prints 
$1 or 15 different that show more and more of Peggy $2. 

Sirens of Samoa: Brown skin beauties, as you like them, from a romantic 
tropical isle. Photographed as they actually live in their south sea island 
paradise. 6 scintillating 4 by 5 glossy prints $1. 15 $2. 25 $38. All different 
and postpaid. 

Fightin’ femmes: Two lovely, shapely, briefly attired gal gladiators fighting it 
out in fierce combat in actual ringside action. What a variety of holds and 
positions! Add the entire set of 15 photos to your collection. You’ll be pleasantly 
surprised. 6 prints $1 or 15 all different $2. 

Drum majorettes: Sweet-faced teen-agers with lovely legs and they like to 
show them in this interesting set of photos. 3 girls—2 poses each. 6 sharp 
4 by 5’s $1. 

California cuties: Some are long-legged numbers—others short and sweet. 
Many have long hair. 6 fine prints $1, or 15 for $2. 

Miss VFW Tennessee: A lovely 19-year-old, brown-haired beauty from the 
hills of Tennessee, avidly displaying her ever-appealing 125 pounds of youthful 
charm. She stands 5 feet 8 inches with a perfect 36. Bewitching in a Bikini. 
6 of these fascinating photos by return mail for only $1. 15 for $2. 

China dolls: Pinups of beautiful Chinese girls. These were shot among the 
rocks and hills on the outskirts of Tsingtao in North China. 6 nice prints $1. 
15 different $2. 

White Russians (in China): Sharp chicks these Russian gals, as anyone 
who has been there can so well testify. Photos taken in Tsingtao and the hills 
thereabouts. 6 quality prints $1. 15 different $2. 

Colored carnival queens: Breathtaking Bikinis of leopard cloth are the cos- 
tumes worn by these curvacious copper-colored cuties from the gay white 
midway. Sweet faces, fine figures, neat numbers. Two models, each trying to 
outdo the other. 6 prints $1. 15—8$2, or the complete set of 25 for $3. 

Art study playing cards: 52 gorgeous art studies in full colors. Regulation 
deck of cards, plastic coated and washable. Each card different. A deck you 
will be proud to own. A wonderful gift that will be welcomed by the most 
discriminating. Others charge as much as $3 per deck for these. Our low 
price only $2 postpaid. 

Pinup postcards: A set of 20 beautiful picture postcards in full color featur- 
ing some of the country’s loveliest models in Bikinis. Size 314%4 by 5% inches. 
All different. Only $1. 

Giant pinup postcards: Same as above but these are 64% by 9. Three times 
as large. Put a 3-cent stamp on one of these cards and mail to a friend. 
Wow! 6 different cards in full color $1 postpaid. 

All photos are shipped by first-class mail in plain wrapper. For airmail— 
please add 10 percent extra. Prompt shipment. Rush your order now. 
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Love novels of flaming passion 

Love novels as you like them—different, exciting. These are truly entrancing 
stories of exotic adventure—told with such frankness that every intimate episode 
comes to life on the printed page. Formerly published for a sophisticated 
audience at $2.50, they are now yours in a specially adapted, unexpurgated edi- 
tion for the bargain price of 35 cents, 3 for $1, 7 for $2, 12 for $3, or 20 for $5. 
141 appealing titles from which to make your selection. All books shipped post- 
paid. Mail us your order now. Prompt service. 


Affairs of a Mistress 


A Little Sin 

Army Mistress 

Artists’ Model 

As Good As Married 

Ask for Therese 

A Talent for Love 

Badge of Shame 
Beautiful Body 

Blonde Peril 

Blond Temptress 
Boarding House Blonde 
Born to Sin 

Brutal Kisses 

Careless 

Careless Caresses 

Cheap Hotel 

Confessions of a Hat Check Girl 
Confessions of a Studio Model 
Tyance Hall Girl 
Dangerous Loves 
Dangerous Trade 

Dead End Gal 

Desirous 

Divorce Racket Girls 
Doctor Preseott’s Secrets 
Doctor Randolph’s Women 
Pasy Virtue 

Eestasy 

Eurasian Girl 

Dxcess Wife 

Ex Mistress 

Fallen Woman 

Fool for Love 

French Model 

French Nurse 

Gin Wedding 

tirl Wrestler (Loves of) 
Greenwich Village Girl 
Hard Boiled Blonde 

Her Day of Sin 
Hideaway 

Hotel Love 

Hot Lips 

Illicit Passion 

Immoral Passion 
Indiscretions of a French Model 
It’s Amazing 

Jezebel’s Daughter 

Kiss of the Damned 
l.essons in Love 

Loose Ladies 

Love at a Price 

Love Cheat 

Love Hungry 

Love on Call 

Love Siren 

Tust for Love 

Made for Love 


Made for Loving 

Mail Order Passion 
Marijuana Girl 
Marriage Can Wait 
Marriage Later 

Male for Sale 
Midnight Sinners 
Mountain Sinner 
Navy Romance 

Night of Passion 

Once a Sinner 

Part Time Passion 
Passionate Widow 
Percentage Girl 
Pick-Up Girl 
Playboy’s Handbook 
Plaything 

Pleasure After Hours 
Pleasure Girl 

Plenty of Love 
Private Chauffeur 
Professional Glamor Girl 
Raw Passion 
Reckless Girl 
Reckless Virgin 

Red Hot 

Resort Hostess 
Restless Wife 

River Barge Virgin 
Seandalous Affair 
Secrets of a Co-Ed 
Secrets of a Society Doctor 
Seventh Wife 

Shadow of Lust 
Shameless Wife 
Shameless Sin 
Shameless Woman 
Side Street 

Sin Child 

Sinful Life 

Sinner 

Sinner in Gingham 
Sin Ship 

Sins of a Private Secretary 
Slave of Desire 

Small Town Virgin 
Smuggled Sin 

Stag Stripper 

Stolen Love 

Street of Sin 
Stripper 

Strip Tease Girl 
Swamp Girl 

Tainted Passions 
Tavern Girl 
‘'emptress 

The Fiend 

The Girl from Mimi's 
The Loves of a Harlot 
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The Shame of Vanna Gilbert Unwilling Virgin 

The Thing That Made Love Wanton Blonde 

Ticket to Passion Warped Women 

Tigress Wayward Bride 

Torment Wayward Girl 

Torrid Love Weekend of Madness 

Touch of Passion Whipping Room 

Tramp Girl White Trash 

Unfaithful Wild Passion 

Unfaithful Wives Without Consent 

Unleashed Woman Wronged Virgin 

Miscellaneous 
Popular 25-cent sellers—5 by 7 inches in size with attractive covers. 32 pages 

or more in each book, 25 cents—5 for $1—11 for $2. 
Chorus Queens: Private lives of the Hotcha Chorus Girls. 
Confessions of a Taxi Dancer: Intimate secrets of dancing for a living. 
Facts About Nudism: The real truth about the nudist movement. 
Guide to Love, Courtship, and Marriage: Good advice for both sexes. 
How To Make Love: Secrets of wooing and winning the one you love. 
How To Love and Be Loved: Information for every man and woman. 
Philosophy of Love: The unfoldment of love and marriage. 
Sex Facts for Men: A yaluable introduction to sexual knowledge. 
Sex Facts for Women: An enlightening book of sex information. 
Sketches of Naughty Ladies: Secrets of the world’s greatest lovers. 
The Art of Kissing: This will hold you spellbound. Don’t miss it. 


Art books 


An Atlas of Anatomy for Artists: Recommended for those who wish to in- 
crease their understanding of the human figure—192 pages, 163 plates, 8 by 11. 
Clothbound, price $7.50. 

Art Anatomy of the Human Figure: The essentials of anatomy for students 
and professionals with notes, charts, and over 350 drawings. Size 8% by 11. 
Price $1. 

Art Photography: Spiral-bound portfolio by Bruno of Hollywood. Figure 
lighting and composition ; 52 pages measuring 1014 by 1114, with 60 large photos. 
One of the greatest art collections ever assembled between two covers. Price 
$2.50. : 

Better Figure Drawing: Line of action—Drawing from the model, creatively— 
Clothing and figure drawing—The glamour girl—Size 8% by 11. Price $1.25. 

Candid Photography: 150-page, clothbound book. Dealing with almost all 
phases of photography including art and pinups. Price $2. 

Cartooning for Everybody: An instruction book that will help the student- 
cartoonist to better understand the modern cartoon. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Only 75 cents postpaid. 

Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture: You'll enjoy and learn quickly with these 
step-by-step lessons. Front view—Profile view—Action—Three-quarter view— 
Recline view, ete. Size 9 by 11. Price $3. 

Drawing Women (The Art of): A gallery of life figures. Size 814 by 11. 
Price $1.25. 

Figure Drawing Without a Model: Figure construction—Light and shade— 
Head construction * * * Male and female * * * Relation of figures to com- 
mon objects—drapery—rendering. Size 8144 by 11. Price $1.25. 

How To Draw From the Nude: 34 photographs from nature. We offer this 
book of nudes to supplement an academic training or supply the lack of it—64 
pages, 81%4 by 11. Price $1.25. 

How To Photograph Women: By Peter Gowland, world-famous photographer. 
It covers the difficult but pleasant art of photographing the female sex, both 
indoors and out, dressed and undressed, by flash or flood, by sunlight, daylight, 
or even moonlight. It tells what kind of makeup, light, background, film, ex- 
posure, and development you need and also how to pose your model for best 
results. Here is a full portfolio of Gowland’s best with complete explanations— 
140 pages with over 200 art and pinup photos. Size 5 by 7. Price $1. 

How To Photograph Women: Same as above but in de luxe edition. Size 714 
by 10. Price $2.95. 

It’s Easy To Draw the Female Figure: Very different from all other art 
books. Intended both for the average man or woman, for the mature adult, and 
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for the individual who has not had the time nor the opportunity to attend art 
classes—92 pages, size 7 by 10. Price $1. 

Models for Art: A life class within your reach—68 big pages of models and 
easy-to-follow instructions. Price $1.25. 

Natural Figure Drawing: A new and easy method with photographs and draw- 
ings by the author, and many other illustrations—130 pages, size 8% by 11. 
Price $1.50. 

New Photography: Spiral-bound portfolio by Bruno of Hollywood. Lighting 
and composition. Enlarged edition—64 pages measuring 11 by 12, with 8&2 
large photos; 75 of these are female studies and 7 male studies. Price $3. 

Nudes: By Munkacsi. Designed as a last word in a source book for artists 
and photographers. For life-class drawing, it takes the place of a live model. 
Never before have nudes been presented with such dramatic and artistic inten- 
sity and using such novel modern photographic techniques. Size 9 by 12, with 
80 pages and 75 plates. Price $3.95. 

Nus: Imported from Paris, France, the most beautiful selection of foreign 
nude photographs available, 12 different albums numbered 1 to 10; also Nus 
Academiques and Nus Ondines. Album No. 3 features all colored models. Size 
914 by 12 inches and only $3 each postpaid (10-percent discount on 9 or more 
albums ordered at same time. 

Renoir: By Rosamund Frost. Renoir is one of our foremost modern old mas- 
ters. We accept his pictures as we accept great compositions of Titian and Pous- 
sin and Delacroix—S reproductions in full color—40 reproductions in black and 
white. Size 11 by 14. Clothbound, regular $5, now $3. 

Studies in Figure Drawing: Sketches from the artist’s notebook by Arthur 
Zaidenberg, with over 100 drawings, many in 2 colors; showing different parts 
and poses of the human body, mainly the female body. Size 8 by 10, 120 pages. 
Clothbound, regular $3, our price $2. 


Art books 


The Art and Techinque of Stereo Photography: By Peter Gowland. Covers 
every aspect of stereo art and technique. Contains more than 150 typically 
Gowland photos in large size with a special section of removable Gowland 
slides. An added feature is a chapter on trick photography and special effects 
by Tommy Thomas, the leading authority in this field. This chapter is illus- 
trated with 17 Thomas photos. Size 7% by 10. Clothbound, de luxe edition, 
price $2.95. (Smaller size available at $1.) 

The Nude in the French Theater: One has only to remember the prohibitions 
which surround it in our modern society to realize the resources of power and 
beauty inherent in the nude human image. If, after getting a good look at this 
book, you can still leave it behind you, you are a man who would leave your best 
wife in the house of strangers, and we are just as happy to part company with 
you. Size 814 by 10%. Clothbound. Price $7.50. 

Why Not Draw: By John Lee—48 pages of pinups and nudes. Size 7 by 10. 
Price $1. 


Cartoon humor 


Fishin’ Fun: A treasury of fishing humor. Packed with hundreds of gags, 
anecdotes, fact and fancy, outrageous exaggerations of hopeful wishes that 
will keep you giggling happily even when you are not fishing. And it has 
pictures, cartoons, and illustrations, 100 of them, all slaphappy and unorthodox. 
Size 6% by 914 inches, 190 pages. Clothbound, price $3. 

Flimsey Report, or Sex Is Here To Stay: Fun with Dr. Flimsey and his report 
on the sex life of the American female—64 pages, size 81% by 11, with 65 illus- 
trations and hundreds of clever gags. Price $1. 

How Green Was My Sex Life: Do you know the facts of life? Are you afraid 
of women? Are you all thumbs when kissing a girl? Or do you use your 
wrists and elbows? If you area normal adult between 21 and 121, you'll laugh 
out loud. (Subnormal adults who don’t laugh had best run, not walk, to the 
nearest psychiatrist.) 130 pages, size 8 by 10. Clothbound, price $2.95. 

How To Torture Your Husband: Twenty-nine of the most exquisite methods, 
elaborately illustrated with strict attention to scientific detail and authori- 
tatively annotated—65 pages, 644 by 914. Price $1.50. 

Jest on Sex: Sexplosively sexsational sinerama of life—for he and she. There 
will be some who will object to this humor. But these kind would taboo any 
mention of sex. This is not written for them. It is written for the men and 
women who like to live and love and laugh. Here’s to laughter—‘‘jest on sex”— 
190 pages. Clothbound, price $3. 
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Let’s Play Doctor: Racy and roguish. <A laugh tonic of medical merriment. 
Patients—Debonair doctors—Incredibie interns—Ogling orderlies—Psychiatrists’ 
couches—Naughty nurses. Clothbound, price $2. 

Sexorama: So lifelike. The cartoons, almost 100 of them in lovely round 
figures, practically leap right off the page and into your lap. For the young in 
heart from 26 through 69. Once you pick it up you won’t be able to put it down 
until you’ve exhausted it—190 pages. Clothbound, price $3. 

Sexsations: Cartoons and stories devilishly detailed with a delightful dash of 
tempting tidbits, tales, and torsos. Clothbound, price $3. 

Sextra Special: A sintillating sexcursion. There has been an avalanche of 
lively material written about sex ever since that historic moment when a snake 
spelled out the vital data to Adam and Eve. But never, repeat never, has that 
blushing subject been twitted as brazenly, as uproariously, as in these pages. 
Clothbound, price $2.75. 

Extra Sextra Special: A sintillating sexcapade. Sequel to Sextra Special. 
As in Sextra Special, this subject is twitted brazenly and uproariously, purely 
for the sake of adult enjoyment. Clothbound, price $2.75. 

Over Sexteen: This book is dedicated to merriment. It’s so chock full of 
anecdotes and cartoons that an overflow appears on the flaps of this book jacket 
which makes the book gay from cover to cover and flaphappy besides. Prudes 
won't think it funny. Clothbound, price $3. 

More Over Sexteen: Sequel in sexnicolor. Loaded with colorific cartoons 
and jocular jokes, all aimed at tickling your risibility. “All animals except man 
know that the principal business of life is to enjoy it.’ Clothbound, price $3. 
Cartoon humor 


Still More Over Sexteen.—(vol. 3): A la Parisienne in color. These laugh- 
provoking volumes bubble over with delightful anecdotes and vividly animated 
illustrations, which have established them as classics in the field of sophisticated 
humor. Clothbound. Price, $3. 

The Best From Playboy: Entertainment for men. Cartoons—stories—humor— 
articles—jokes from America’s most sophisticated magazine. Specifically styled 
for men who enjoy breezy, broadminded fun. Edited for the man who happily 
pursues the pleasures of life as avidly as he pursues his ideal female. 160 pages, 
size 9 by 12. Clothbound. Price, $3.75. 

The New Anecdota Americana: Illustrated. A wealth of sophisticated humor 
for the smoker and those too timid to enter one. Clothbound. Price, $2. 

Your Slip Is Showing. “Catalog of unintended indiscretions before camera 
and microphone to lift the spirit again and to put a smile upon the grayest hour.” 
Bonners—F luffs—Spoonerisms—F lubs—Slips—Bloopers. Clothbound. Price, $2. 





French books, imported from Paris 


Chastity Girdles: by Eric John Dingwall. “There’s a gem I would not lose— 
kept by the Italians under lock and key. We Englishmen are careless creatures. 
Well I have said enough.” Price, $2. 

Cherie Amie: Jean-Paul Valois. The pert, thrusting beauté of her firm, youth- 
ful breasts could not be revealed until she had removed the thick, gray, woolen 
jumper. Price, $2.50. 

Companion of the Night : by George Ryley Scott. Society’s reaction to the vice 
of prostitution is a faulty, and unjust and pusillanimous reaction. The prostitute, 
throughout many centuries of civilization, has been in the position of a criminal 
haled into court and not allowed either to engage counsel to defend him or to 
utter a word on his own behalf. Price, $2.50. 

Dusk Over Montmarte: by Michael Lesage. There is something delightful in 
being absolutely and completely naked. ‘To feel the cool air move freely round 
the body can give a hint of illicit joy, a sense of stolen pleasure. Most of all, 
though, nudity is a great leveler. The grande dame, in her mink and satin, 
would look no better than anyone else once she was stripped of her opulent 
eovering. Price, $2.50. 

Lady, Take Heed: by Cecil Barr. “I didn’t mind so long as he was not violent 
about it. Let him get all the satisfaction he could out of pleasurable anticipation. 
Was I not in a sense doing the same?” Price, $3. 

Nell in Bridewell: by W. Reinhard, M. D. A narrative of flagellation of women 
and corporal punishment in the female prisons of South Germany. Price, $3. 

Three of a Kind: Wine, women, and tale by Marcel Arnac. Blind drunk I 
could tell you it has Silenus for a sign: Silenus crowned with vine leaves, his 
butt on the butt of a tun. Price, $1. 
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Venus in Cellophane: by George Louis Delmaine. “Tomorrow,” said the girl 
lying naked on the divan, moving her slender body very slightly so that she 
could see the azure of the June sky that flooded the studio with light, “tomorrow 
* +2” Price, $2.50. 

Woman and Her Master: by Jean De Villiot. This book of J. Villiot’s is 
kaleidoscope of horrors. The mad frenzy of the fanatics, the rape of women, 
the massacres and tortures of those wild times. Price, $3. 

Miscellaneous 


Beautiful Sinners of New York: The stories of 99 models on the streets of 
Gotham from the diary of a flesh peddler. You will find in the pages of this 
book the first roundup in existence of the varieties of sin indulged in by the 
models of New York. Illustrated. Clothbound. Price, $2.50. 

Cuisine D’Amour: A cook book for lovers. Here is a recipe book filled with 
truly fabulous and strangely beautiful cookery. Clothbound. Price, $3. 

French Cartoons on the 20th Century: 128 pages of the best from several French 
periodicals. Price, $1. 

G-Eyefuls: A manual of arms—and legs. Field strip, Mmm-1 (off limits to 
enlisted men). 60 pages, 8 by 10 containing 60 full-size luscious pinup photos. 
Price, $1. 

People of the Pacific: Is an exciting, informative 60 page, 8 by 10 booklet, 
graphically portraying native life in 14 countries. Richly printed in warm sepia 
tone and profusely illustrated with 140 large, clear pictures. Seven years in 
the making, People of the Pacific is a “must” for all Pacific vets, and enjoyable 
reading for anyone. Price, $1. 

Love Is a Four-Letter Word, by April Taylor: Eyebrows will be raised here 
and there, for the author is no bush beater. In her lexicon, a spade is a spade, 
not a garden tool. The prudish may be slightly shocked at her realistic attitude 
toward marriage and divorce. Regular, $2.50; now, $1.50. 

My Sister and I: An autobiographical work by Friedrich Nietzsche, in which 
he tells the dark and profoundly moving story of his emotional struggle which 
was warped and dominated by his unnatural relationship with his sister, Elisa- 
beth. Suppressed for years until all the principals were dead. Likely to shock 
as well as surprise. Clothbound. Price, $4. 

Out of Step, by Joseph Trenaman: A study of young delinquent soldiers in 
wartime; their offenses, their background, and their treatment under an Army 
experiment. Clothbound. Regular, $4.75; now, $2.50. 

Of Wives and Wiving, by John Buncle: A manual of instruction, exhortation, 
and admonition gathered from older authors for the guidance, delight, and moral 
fortification of contemporary readers. Clothbound. Regular, $1.75; our low 
price, $1. 

The Marilyn Monroe Story, by Joe Franklin and Laurie Palmer: The intimate 
inside story of Hollywood’s hottest glamour girl with 39 georgeous photos. 
Price, $1. 

The Pleasures of Being Beaten (and Other Fleshly Delights) : Privately printed 
in New York for a sophisticated group of readers. Price, $3. 





Sex books 


Human Love, by W. E. Gallichean: England’s leading sex authority and man 
of the world. Free, frank, forceful. A full-size clothbound volume of 275 pages, 
originally published at $3; now, $1.50. 

Marriage Morals and Sex in America, by Sidney Ditzion: A history of ideas. 
America’s sexual history from colonial times to the era of the Kinsey report. 430 
pages, clothbound. Price, $4.50. 

Scientific Curiosities of Love, Sex, and Marriage, by John X. Hood: A survey 
of sex relations, beliefs, and customs of mankind in different countries and 
ages. 190 pages, clothbound. Price, $2. 

Secrets of Love and Marriage, by Dr. Edward Podolsky: A guide to love, 
marriage, and sex relations. 190 pages, clothbound. Price, $2.50. 

Sex and Its Mysteries, by George Ryles Scott and Peter Garland: The dry 
bones of sexual physiology, pathology, and psychology assume for the first time 
a fascination that holds interest from beginning to end. Intended for responsible 
persons who wish to acquire the facts about sex and who can use its information 
for the edification of the unlearned with whom they come in contact. Price, $3. 

Sex Habits, by A. Buschke, M. D., and F. Jacobsohn, M. D.: A vital factor in 
well-being. “Most individuals will profit immensely by reading every word in 
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this book, because it is based on a thorough understanding of the sex life of 
both men and women.” Clothbound. Price, $2.50. 

Sex in Marriage, by Ernest R. Groves: Recommended by authorities because 
of its scientific accuracy, its insight, and, above all, its good sense. 215 pages, 
clothbound. Price, $2. 

Sex Life in Marriage, by Oliver M. Butterfield: Illustrated. A practical treat- 
ment by an authority for those married, and those about to be. 180 pages, cloth- 
bound. Price, $2. 

Sex Satisfaction and Happy Marriage, by Rev. Alfred Henry Tyrer: The sim- 
plest and best of the many books on the subject. 160 pages, clothbound. Price, $2, 

The Art of Love, by Ovid: “She will not come to you gliding through the yielding 
air; the fair one that suits must be sought.” Clothbound. Price, $2. 

These books are sold to adults only. Please state age. 

Ten-day money-back guaranty if not completely satisfied. Shipped postpaid. 
For exotic and fascinating reading, use the handy order blank and mail your 
order today to Oakley & Wootten, 114 Public Square, Gallatin, Tenn. 

Chairman Kerravver. Go ahead, Mr. Bobo. 

How widely do you send out this circular? 

Mr. Oakey. Well, it goes out to all 48 States. 

Chairman Keravuver. We heard of you in New York, Mr. Oakley, 
in the hearing up there. We heard of you in Los Angeles, Calif, 
through Mrs. Tager. You send these out all over the United States? 

Mr. Oaktey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Out of Gallatin? 

Mr. Oaxktey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. What is your mailing—how much do you 
spend mailing, this year? 

Mr. Lyman. Senator, would you like to know where he gets the 
addresses ? 

Chairman Keravuver. Maybe Mr. Bobo would ask him. You pro- 
ceed, Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boro. May we proceed with that line of questioning? - 
proximately how many names do you have on your mailing list, Mr. 
Oakley ? 

Mr. Oaxtery. About 4,000 that I have in my files. 

Mr. Bozo. You have approximately 4,000 names on your mailing 
list? From whom did you secure these names? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Well, those names, those 4,000 names in the files, are 
people who have ordered from ads and magazines or from names that 
are bought from name dealers. 

Mr. Borgo. And in the length of time you have been in business you 
have never sent out over 4,000 circulars to people anywhere in the 
country ? 

Mr. Oax ey. No, sir; I didn’t say that. I mean—— 

Mr. Boro. How many names do you have on your mailing list at 
Gallatin, Tenn. ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. I have about 4,000. 

Mr. Bozo. You did not purchase from the Carl A. Donner Mail- 
ing List Co. 45,000 names at the rate of $12.50 per thousand ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. And did you purchase from the Dixie Mail Service in 
Charlotte, N. C., 5,000 names at $10 per thousand ? 

Mr. Oakey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. And you have made mailings to the names on these 
lists? 

Mr. Oaxtey. That is right. 
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Mr. Bozo. And when you bought the names from these particular 
mailing companies, did you specify any particular type of name 
that you wanted? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Men, buyers of glamour merchandise on the dealer’s 
list. 

Mr. Boso. Men buyers of glamour items. 

The address is 741 Got Street, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Carl A. 
D-o-n-n-e-r? 

Mr. Oakey. You see, those names are used only at the time that 
they are bought, and the 4,000 I spoke of, they are a record of my 
files, are complete when ordered. 

Chairman Keravuver. When you sent out those 40,000 and 50,000 
to these mailing lists you purchased, where did you send the mailings. 
from Gallatin or somewhere else ? 

Mr. Oakey. Gallatin. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Are you going into where it is printed, Mr. 
Bobo? 

Mr. Bopso. Yes, sir. 

You say that the balance of 4,000 names was secured from answers 
to magazines where you had placed advertisements ! 

Mr. Oakey. And from the names that I bought. 

Mr. Bozo. And from the names where? 

Mr. Oakey. From the names that are bought, the name list. 

Mr. Boro. You advertised in a number of national publications? 

Mr. Oaxktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. You have advertised in Modern Photography maga- 
zine? 

Mr. Oakey. Correct. 

Mr. Boro. In the U. S. Camera magazine? 

Mr. Oaktey. Correct. 

Mr. Boro. In Popular Photography ? 

Mr. Oaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bogo. Inside Detective ? 

Mr. Oaktry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Front Page Detective? 

Mr. Oakey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Gala, Frolic, and Bare? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. And from all these advertisements which you placed in 
the magazines you have received only 4,000 inquiries ? 

Mr. Oakey. Well, since 1947 I have been mailing out various cir- 
culars, and even some of the customers that order occasionally move, 
and the list has been cleaned off and even though I have sent out all 
these thousands of letters, I only have 4,000 names in my file now. It 
may seem a little complicated, but [the witness conferred with coun- 
sel] you see, I buy a list; they are on gummed perforated labels, and 
I use them only one time. I do not keep any record of them. 

Mr. Boro. In the 4,000 names which you have within your files at 
Gallatin, Tenn., as a result of selling in a magazine ad, you recircularize 
those each time you send out a circular? 

Mr. Oaxtery. No, no, sir; not each time. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you used them more than once? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Yes, sir; not the ones I bought, but the ones that were 
retained in the files, 
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Mr. Bozo. You advertise nude photographs for sale? 

Mr. Oakey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. From whom do you receive these nude photographs? 

Mr. Oaxtry. I make the photographs myself when I bought the 
negatives originally. You have a list there. 

Mr. Bono. Is this a bunch of them here? 

Mr. Oakey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. We have a total of 12 sets of nude photographs ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Yes, sir; I gave those to Mr. Bobo. 

Chairman Krravver. Do you advertise them by the sets, I mean, 
something descriptive about each set here? 

Mr. Oaxtey. No, sir; there is not anything descriptive about each 
set. The set is numbered, just describing the sets in general. 

Chairman Keravuver. You get the negatives and you make these 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Oaxtey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Where do you get the negatives from? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Mr. Bobo has a list of that. 

Chairman Keravuver. All right, go ahead. All these will be made 
exhibits here so that they will be privileged, and they will be made 
a part of our record. 

(Photographs taken from the Oakley & Wootten Studio, Gallatin, 
Tenn., were marked “Exhibit No. 13” and are on file with the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Boso. Did you receive a negative of nude photographs from 
Nelson’s Camera Shop i in Jacksonville, N. C.? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Yes, sir; I am not sure that that was the one I gave 
you. I thought that was the name. 

Mr. Boro. You bought a negative of nude photographs of nude 
women in Jacksonville, N. C.? 

Mr. Oakey. Yes. 

Mr. Bozso. And you think you bought it from Nelson’s Camera 
Shop? 

Mr. Oakey. That is true. 

Mr. Bono. How much did you pay for this negative ? 

Mr. Oakey. I am not sure. As best I can remember, they were 
about 50 cents each, something like that. 

Mr. Boxso. Did you also buy negatives of nudes from the Lanscraft 
Corp. ? 

Mr. Oakey. That is correct. 

Mr. Bopo. 3105 Oakland, in Dallas, Tex. ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. That is correct. 

Mr. Boro. And from R. J. Ross, 4100 Goodland Avenue, North 
Hollywood, Calif. ? 

Mr. OaKt EY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boszo. And from Bruno of Hollywood, from Hollywood, Calif. ? 

Mr. Oaktey. No. Bruno—the negatives made by Bruno were sold 
in the Camera Shop in North Carolina over the counter. 

Mr. Boro. And these are the only places you have ever purchased 
any negatives of nude pictures? 

Mr. Oaxtey. That is correct. 

(The witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. Bozo. Did you get the one in Burbank? Do you have another 
one? What is the name of it? 
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Mr. Oaxtey. James J. Bradford, Burbank, Calif., 1802 Broadway. 

Mr. Boro. You print these pictures in your own darkroom and in 
your own studio? 
~ Mr. Oaxrey. Well, I print them in the darkroom; the darkroom is 
actually in different places. 

Mr. Bono. Now, the developing paper that you use, you bought 
from Sweeney Swift Drug Co. in Gallatin, Tenn. ? 

Mr. Oakey. That is correct. 

Mr. Bono. And during the year 1954 you used approximately 
$1,000 worth of developing paper bought from this concern ? 

Mr. Oakey. That is correct. 

Mr. Bono. You also bought from George C. Drury Co. in Nashville, 
Tenn., some $250 worth of developing paper in 1954? 

Mr. Oakey. That is correct. Those figures were approximately 
what I gave you last night. 

Mr. Boso. And the McGinnis Drug Co., Nashville, Tenn., you 
bought approximately $500 worth of developing paper? 

Mr. Oakey. That is correct. 

Mr. Bono. How many 5 by 7 photographs, 4 by 5 photographs, will 
that much paper make, or how many of these photographs do you 
turn out ¢ 

Mr. Oakey. Well, that would take me a while to figure out. 

Mr. Boro. Approximately how many of these nude photographs 
have you made up? 

Mr. Oakiey. They run into several thousands; I could not make a 
guess. It would—can I take about 2 minutes to figure it out ? 

Mr. Boro. All right, sir, 

Mr. Oakey. I would make a rough guess and say about 250,000 
prints in the last year. 

Mr. Boro. Approximately 250,000 prints in the last year; and you 
sell 10 prints per set, which makes 25,000 sets of prints of nudes? 

Mr. Oaktry. Well, some of that would be pinups and some of those 
were 6 in a set and 15 ina set; that is everything. 

Mr. Boro. It would average out about twenty to twenty-two thou- 
sand sets, would it not, just approximate? I don’t want an exact 
figure on it. Would it be between twenty and twenty-five thousand 
sets? 

Mr. Oaktey. I think I may have made a mistake there. Let me 
see. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Oakley, you know approximately how many sets of 
pictures you made up during the last year? 

Mr. Oaktey. I don’t think I can give you any figures. I don’t 
think I made a total. That was a wild guess. 

Chairman Kerrauver. All right, we have got it approximately. 
Let us pass on. 

Mr. Boro. You also sell a number of pulp books, magazines, pseudo 
medical books dealing with sex and marriage? 

Mr. Oakey. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. You advertise these in your circulars that you sent out 
in July of 1955? é; 

Mr. Oakey. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. And the description of them is such a description as to 
leave a person thinking he will get the type of material that he is 
looking for; they are very sexily described, in most instances? 
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Mr. Lyman. If I may say something—— 

Chairman Keravver. Just a moment. Mr. Lyman, do you want 
to say something ? 

Mr. Lyman. That question calls for an opinion. Mr. Bobo is an- 
swering the question for him. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, the circular speaks for itself. We have 
got it here. 

Mr. Lyman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Of course, I guess the best way is to read it. 
Do you want to read some examples, Mr. Bobo, of what you can order 
from this circular? 

Mr. Boro. Yes sir. [Reading :] 


FRENCH Books IMPORTED F’'ROM PARIS 


Chastity Girls: This is a gem I would not lose. Kept by the Italians under 
lock and key where an Englishman is a careless creature. Well, I have said 
enough. 

Chastity Girls: Also dealing with Italian period types of tortured girls. 

Cherie Amie: The pert thrusting beauty of her firm youthful breasts until she 
had removed the thick gray woolen jumper. 

My Sister Anne: Autobiographical work by Frederick Nietsche in which he 
tells the dark and profoundly moving story of his emotional struggle which 
was warped and dominated by his unnatural relationship with his sister Eliza- 
beth. Suppressed for years until all the principals were dead. Likely to shock 
as well as surprise. The pleasures of being beaten and other fleshly delights. 
Privately printed in New York for a sophisticated group of readers. 


a) 


Then we have Scientific Curiosities of Love, Sex and Marriage, Sex 
and Its Mysteries. 

Then it goes into a number of other sex books. 

We also have the love novels of flaming passion, some 150 names, Affairs of a 
Mistress, A Little Sin, love novels as you like them, different, exciting. These are 
truly entrancing stories of exotic adventure, told with such frankness that 
every intimate episode comes to life on the printed page. Formerly printed for 
a sophisticated audience at $2.50. They are now yours in a specially adapted un- 
expurgated edition for the bargain price of 35 cents— 

And there are some 150 to 300 other items listed in this particular 
circular. 

In our nude photography advertisement we have an artistic photographic 
collection of busty belles gathered from all over the United States of America, 
earefully selected from our private files. Dazzling blonds, bewitching brunets, 
flaming redheads, all posed in the nude. These were made for the use of 
photographers, and so forth. These delightful nudes are unconditionally guar- 


anteed to please you to the fullest extent, to be exactly what you are looking for. 
Your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Then we go into the various pinup pictures that you have described 
within your book. 

This is the type of material that you have advertised for sale? 

Mr. Oaxtey. All the descriptions of books were taken from the 
flaps of the covers on the flyleaf, and all those books have the names of 
the publishers on them, and they are all sent to me through the mails. 
The descriptions on the pictures were more or less copied from along 
the lines of similar advertisers that you are familiar with. 

Mr. Bozo. Where did you get the idea, Mr. Oakley, to begin this 
business of selling nude photographs and books through the mails? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Well, I had seen so many hundreds of other people 
doing it, their advertisements on the newsstands month after month 
and year after year, that I started it. 
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Mr. Bozo. Would you speak up, sir? 

Mr. Oaxtey. I would say I seen or saw, rather, other concerns month 
after month, year after year, and dozens and dozens of magazines on 
the newsstands, and I thought I would copy something along their 
lines. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Oakley, in 1950 you were cited by the Post Office 
Department on a complaint by the Solicitor for the selling of lewd 
and obscene material through the mails; is that correct ? 

Mr. Oakey. One moment, please. (The witness conferred with 
counsel. ) 

I was cited by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Bozo. At that time you signed an affidavit to discontinue opera- 
tions; is that correct ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. That is correct. 

I was in the service at the time that I received the complaint. I 
was in the Marine Corps, and I was in no position to contest it, so it 
was during the Korean war. 

Mr. Bozo. You were also cited by the Post Office Department 

Mr. Lyman. Pardon me, he had not finished, Mr. Bobo. 

Chairman Keravuver. You may finish. 

Mr. Oaxktey. I spent 6 years in the Marine Corps; 3 years in the 
South Pacific—a total of 614 years in the service. 

Mr. Bono. After being discharged from the Marine Corps, you be- 
gan again in the business of selling the same material that you had 
sold prior to the time when you were inducted into the Marine Corps 
or approximately the same type of material and the same type of 
business ? 

Mr. Oakey. Not immediately after I came out of the Marine Corps. 
I was discharged—I was not inducted in the Marine Corps—I was 
recalled; I was in the Reserve. 

Mr. Boro. Yes; you were recalled to active duty. I am sorry I 
made the error, but you went back to the Marine Corps and you were 
discharged, and you came out of the Marine Corps in 1952. What 
year did you begin this selling again? 

Mr. Oaktey. I came out in March of 1952 and started again in 
December of 1952. 

Mr. Bozso. And you have recently again in January of this year 
been cited by the Post Office Department for sending through the mails 
lewd and obscene books and pictures? 

Mr. Oaxtey. In February of this year. 

Mr. Bozo. In February of this year. 

Are you still at this time selling the same material with which 
the Post Office Department cited you in February or January of this 
year? 

(The witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. Oaxtey. There was a hearing on this matter in Washington, 
at which I was present, and it has not been fully decided as to whether 
these photos are obscene, lewd, lascivious, vile, and indecent. 

Mr. Boro. But you were cited for selling those through the mail? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. One of these books for which you were cited was the 
book Lust for Love. “Call it passion or hunger of the flesh, it is just 
lust for love.” 
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And the other one was “she hungered for love, not passion,” en- 
titled “Love Cheap.” 

Those 2 books were 2 of the books you were cited for ? 

Mr. Oakey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. You also sell in addition to this some 150 titles of similar 
books in your business today that are advertised in this circular of 
July 1955? 

Mr. Oakey. 141 titles. 

Mr. Bozo. 141 titles. You purchased those books ? 

Chairman Krrauver. Where do you keep all those books, Mr. 
Oakley ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. I keep them in the place of business. 

Chairman Keravver. Do people in Gallatin know you have been 
in this business ? 

Mr. Oaxtery. Well, quite a few of them. 

Mr. Boro. Do you sell any of these books locally ? 

Mr. Oax.ery. I don’t have too large a stock. It does not require 
too much. 

Chairman Keravver. You mean you ship them out and keep getting 
them in? 

Mr. Oaktey. That is right. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you sell any of those books or photographs locally ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Well, I have sold some over the counter. 

Mr. Boro. Just on spasmodic occasions? 

Mr. Oaxtey. That is true. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you receive these books from Padell Book & Maga- 
zine Co., 830 Broadway, New York City, N. Y.? 

Mr. Oaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. And in 1952-53 you bought some $300 worth; in 1954 
some $400 worth, and in 1955 some $300 worth ? 

Mr. Oak ey. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. You also received similar books from the Shepshel 
Books at 1564 Broadway, New York City, N. Y.? 

Mr. Oakey. That is correct. 

Mr. Boro. And from the Book Sales, Inc., at 251 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y.? 

Mr. Oak try. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. And from Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.? 

Mr. Oaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boso. From the Max Stein Publishing House, 521 South State, 
Chicago, Ill., you also purchased books? 

Mr. Oaktry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. And from Johnson Smith Co., Detroit, Mich., you buy 
this particular type of book ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Facts About Nudism, Sex Facts for Men, and Sex Facts 
for Women ? 

Mr. Oak ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. And Lewis Novelty Co. of Chicago, Tl., you also pur- 
chased certain materials from them ? 

Mr. Oak ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. And James J. Bradford, at 1302 Broadway in Burbank, 
you purchased negatives of nudes? . 
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Mr. Oaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. And from all of these places you buy—do you order it 
by mail and do they ship it to you by mail? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Yes, sir; it has all been shipped by mail to me. 

Mr. Boro. In your circulars which you send out you ask that people 
send into you for shipment by express. I would like to identify this 
circular as Circular No. 2 without a date on it. 

We have a photographic collection of busty belles. You can own this wonder- 
ful collection but you must meet and/or agree to the following conditions: Certify 
that you are 21 or over, qualify as a photographer, student of photography, 
commercial artist, painter or sculptor; agree to have them shipped by American 
Railway Express collect for shipping charges, and not let anyone know where 
you got them unless they are a very close friend and you are absolutely sure 
they can be trusted. 

If these are sent through the mail to you, why do you transship 
them out by American Railway Express / 

Mr. Oakey. Well, I thought at the time that it would be better to 
send them by express, and I have changed my mind since then, and 
those circulars are no longer used. The one you have which has all 
the books listed on it is the one that I am using now, and there is 
only a small paragraph devoted to the nude, and the rest is devoted to 
the pinup pictures and the rest of the books. 

Mr. Boro. This particular circular was sent out in April of 1955? 

Mr. Oakey. That is right. 

Chairman Kerauver. Let this circular be an exhibit here. 

(The document was received earlier marked “Exhibit No. 12,” and 
appears on p. 221. ) 

Chairman Keravver. You have sent this circular out, have you ? 

Mr. Oakey. Yes, sir: it has my printed signature on it. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Oakley, if this particular circular comes into the 
hands of a juvenile 13 to 16 years of age, and they send in a slip 
with it, with the amount of money required, you will send it back to 
them ? 

Mr. Lyman. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. That is a highly con- 
jectural statement. There is nothing said about it being sent to any 
juvenile, and Mr. Bobo supposes that it will be; he does not know. 

Chairman Kerauver. The question is—let me ask in a 50,000 or 
40,000 mailing list, how do you know whether they are kids or who 
they are? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Well, I don’t know for sure that they are not kids, 
but I bought the names from name dealers, and they were supposed 
to be names of men buyers of glamour items, and when I sent out the 
circulars I asked them to state their age, and I take the order in 
good faith. If someone filled in the age and put 35 on it, and they 
were only 14, and if that were something that I would not be aware 
of—but I know that my customers must be mature persons because 
I get a lot of replys typed on their own letterheads from doctors and 
lawyers and dentists and optometrists and insurance agents. 

Chairman Krravver. Mr. Oakley, the only place here—here are 
six pages, and the only place I can find in your circular where you 

say anything about age is the small print back here at the back, “These 
books are sold to adults only. Please state age.” 

Mr. Oaktey. That is in the new circular, sir. I was referring to 
the one that we sent by express. 

67760—55——16 
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Chairman Kerauver. This is the circular you are using now? 

Mr. Oaxtey. That is the circular I am using now. 

Chairman Krravuver. They would go all through the circular and 
if they did not want to give an age under 21 there would not be 
anything done about it? | 

Mr. Oaxtey. Sir? 

Chairman Kerauver. What if they left the age blank, would you 
ship to them ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Well, they have all filled them in. If somebody sent 
me one in and filled in their age 17, for example, I would refund their 
money. 

Senator Lancer. As far as you know you may have sent some of 
those to boys 13, 14, 15 years of age; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. It is entirely possible, but it is not willfully or 
knowingly. 

Chairman Kerauver. Of course, somebody else could buy a whole 
bunch of them and sell them to anybody they wanted to? 

Mr. Oaxtey. Well, that is true. But it has always been my im- 
pression when I have seen those advertised that the way the orders 
read and everything that the person buying them is buying them for 
their own private and individual use. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boro. We have here a letter that the subcommittee received 
attached to this one circular where it was sent to a 19-year-old boy, 
and the mother had written us that she thought it was a shame that 
her 23-year-old and 19-year-old and 17-year-old boys should be on 
the mailing list and receive material such as this. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let the letter be made an exhibit. It came 
from Pulaski, Va. 

(The letter was marked “Exhibit No. 14,” and is as follows:) 


APRIL 6, 1955. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: This enclosed advertisement or letter was delivered 
to my home early in March. I presume they meant it for my 19-year-old son 
ae as the address is correct. He is at the University of Virginia. I think 
this sort of thing is a disgrace to this country and knowing you to be the fine 
man you are I knew you'd agree. I have 3 lovely boys 23, 19, and 17 and hate 
to think that these adults are making money trying to corrupt their morals. 
3oys have enough temptation without men trying to sell it to them. As you note 
they asked him not to tell anyone. It looks like this company is sticking to the 
“letter” of the law but isn’t there something that can be done about this kind of 
thing. I will order a set of pictures from this address and send them to you if 
you wish. I’m writing you about this as I notice the company is in Tennessee 
and you are the only person there that I feel could do anything about this. I do 
hope your other duties won’t keep you so busy that you can’t attend to it. If 
this is the case please be honest with me and let me know. Maybe you could 
suggest someone I could get in touch with to stop this filth from being sent into 
clean, decent homes. 

Very truly yours, 
Mis. Vir. 
Pulaski, Va. 


Mr. Bono. May I continue, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Oakey. Some of those, a lot of those names, are supposed to 


be bona fide buyers of that sort of merchandise, but these name dealers 
assume—if the list is not exactly what they say it it, I have been 





cheated on that list that I have been buying. 
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Senator Lancer. But if you go and buy twenty or thirty thousand 
names you do not know whether they are minors or whether they are 
adults, do you? 

Mr. Oakey. No, sir; I don’t know for sure. But I was taking the 
word of the name dealers that they were mature adults and bona fide 
buyers of adult merchandise. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Oakley, have you ever sold any mailing list which 
you have to anyone else ? 

Mr. Oaktey. No, sir. 

Mr. Boszo. Have you ever attempted to sell your mailing list to any- 
one else? 

Mr. Oakey. Just in the last 2 weeks I did. 

Mr. Boro. And whom did you attempt to sell it to? 

Mr. Oaktey. I wrote about 50 advertisers in some of the magazines 
that were in similar businesses as mine. 

Mr. Boro. You did not know particularly what type of business, 
they were just in a similar type of business as yours ? 

Mr. Oakey. Well, from the display ads and the cuts and from 
their illustrations and from their wording, of course, I knew they 
were in the business. 

Mr. Boro. You made no effort to determine from these people 
whether or not they were engaged in the business of selling the most 
perverted type of pornography or not? Your mailing list was adver- 
tised indiscriminately for these people ? 

Mr. Oakey. Well, I don’t deal in pornography. 

Mr. Boro. I did not ask you that. You did not make any inquiry 
or word your ad in any way. You advertised it indiscriminately so 
that anyone dealing in any type of literature could have purchased 
the list from you? 

Mr. Oakey. Well, these names were in magazines that I have seen 
printed on the stands for years, been going through the mail, and the 
publishers were supposed to be somewhat reliable, I would think, and 
they would not knowingly accept ads from any sellers of perverted 
pictures or anything that was obscene. 

Mr. Boro. That is all. 

Chairman Krrauver. Senator Langer, any questions? 

Senator Lancer. No questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Oakley, we had a hearing on this matter 
up in New York one time, and we got a map of a fellow named Stone— 
what was his first name—we had a map of Al Stone, alias Al Rubin, 
who is a big dealer in pornography, and he had a map of the calls he 
made around all over the United States, and strangely enough the 
map came into Gallatin, Tenn., the only place in Tennessee where the 
mapcame. Do you know that man? 

Mr. Oax.ey. No, sir; I have never heard of him. 

Chairman Kerauver. How about this—— 

Mr. Oak ey. It is possible that he had my name marked off on his 
map and was intending to call on me, but if he did I would not have 
been interested in anything. 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you know Al Stone? 

Mr. Oaxktey. No, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you know Irving Klaw? 

Mr. Oak ey. I have seen his ads in the Bulletin. 
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Chairman Keravuver. He deals in about the same kind of thing that 
you do, flagellation and whippings. 

Mr. Oakey. Well, he has photos. 

Chairman Keravuver. Photos and that kind. 

Mr. Oak ey. I don’t liave any photos like that. 

Chairman Krravver. Do you know Eddie Mishkin / 

Mr. Oaktery. No, sir. 

Chairman Kreravver. You know of him, do you not 4 

Mr. Oaktey. I have never hear of him. 

Chairman Keravver. And Simon Simering is a big dealer in Miami, 
and he comes up this way. Do you know him / 

Mr. Oakey. No, sir; I never heard of him. 

Chairman Keravver. Then we had the “Soliday” outfit at Balti- 
more. Did you know anything about that ¢ 

Mr. Oak.ey. No, sir. 

Chairman KeFavuver. I mean the name is S-o-]-i-d-a-y ? 

Mr. Oakey. No, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Then Mrs. Tager out in Los Angeles said that 
she is a woman who started in this business with her husband on about 
a $500 a year business, and last vear she had a business up to over $1 
million. That is what her books show. You have heard of her? 

Mr. Oakey. No, sir. Well, I heard of her last night; Mr. Bobo 
mentioned her name. 

Chairman Keravver. She mentioned you as being one of the well- 
known dealers in pin-ups and nude photos. 

(The witness conferred with counsel. ) 

Mr. Oax ey. I never met her. 

Chairman Keracver. She had literature out in Los Angeles show- 
ing where you had distributed literature out there. 

Mr. Oakey. I must have gotten a list and some of the names; that 
is a list that I mailed out. 

Chairman Kerauver. Why do you insist on sending this to people 
over 21 years old, Mr. Oakley 4 

Mr. Oaxtry. Well, I thought 

Chairman Kerauver. You thought it was degrading for kids? 

Mr. Oakey. It was adult merchandise. I don't think that it is de- 
grading for kids if they were brought up properly in the home, and 
that their parents told them the facts of life. 

(The witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. Oakey. The average kid shouldn’t be interested in that. 

Chairman Keravver. You would not want your kid running around 
with this stuff, would vou? 

Mr. Oax ey. Well, I am married, but don’t have any kids. But if 
T had kids and I was in this business, I would show it to them. I 
wouldn’t hold it back from them because I don’t think that there is 
anything wrong with the ones that I have. 

Chairman Kreravuver. You mean 

Senator Lancer. Did you understand the question that was asked 
you? You are willing to have children get this stuff through the 
mail if you had children ? 

Mr. Oaxtey. If I had children and I was doing that myself it would 
not be necessary for them to get it through the mail because they would 
have seen my merchandise “and they would be aware of what was 
going on. 
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Senator Lancer. You are perfectly willing to hand these pictures 
that are here to your children ? 

Chairman Krravuver. These pictures? 

Senator Lancer. Do I understand you correctly on that? 

Mr. Oaxiey. Just a minute, please. 

(The witness conferred with counsel. ) 

Mr. Oak Ley. oe is adult merchandise, I mean for adults only. 

Senator Lancer. | did not ask you that. Iam asking you if you 
are willing to give these pictures as Senator Kefauver has in his 
hands to children, if you had children ¢ 

Mr. Oaxiey. Well, if I had children that would be no more than 
they would see than : they were in a nudist camp. 

Senator Lancer. | did not ask you that. I am asking if you were 
willing to give children, your own children, these pictures that Sena- 
tor Kefauver has in his hands here # 

Mr. Oakey. Well, if 1 had any children and I was doing this, I 
would show it to them. 

Senator Lancer. You would show it to them / 

Mr. Oaxtey. | would not go around showing it to other children, 
but I would show them the facts of life, and it would be the same 
as ina nudist camp. I say that if 1 had children I might have taken 
them to a nudist camp or shown them some of the nudist magazines, 
and they would be aware of the human body and they wouldn't be 
anything that they would be shocked or surprised at to see some pilc- 
tures like those which you can see most anyplace. 

Chairman Krrauver. Mr. Oakley, what do you think about some 
of these books you have sold here/ Here is a man proudly beating 
a woman with a whip. The title of this is “A Narrative of Flagella- 
tion of Women.’ 

Here is another woman who has been beaten to a bloody—— 

Mr. Oaxuey. I think that is strictly an adult item here. 

Chairman Keravver. And here is another beating. How do you 
know who they goto? It is not strictly an item that is wholesome par- 
ticularly for even adults, is it, Mr. Oakley ? 

Mr. Oaxxey. Well, I think that a lot of people have ordered mer- 
chandise like that and they have sent their orders in typed, and so it 
is to be assumed they were reasonably intelligent and 

Chairman Keravver. Do you know, Mr. Oakley / 

Mr. Oaxuey. They are not sex perverts there. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, that is what they are sent for, to sex 
perverts; that this kind of book is passed around. 

Mr. Oaxtey. Personally I could read books all day like that and 
it would not bother me. 

Chairman Kerauver. Here is another type perversion picture, is 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Oakey. Well, I don’t know exactly how to classify it. 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you know that psychiatrists attribute 
the fact that sex crimes in 10 years have risen 110 percent, 110 percent 
in 10 years; they attribute it largely to the fact that this has now got- 
ten to be a $350-million-a-year business? Until recently it was, “the 
best estimates. 

We found that Irving Klaw, his books and your books, picturing 
how kids have been tied in bondage, ropes around their hands or necks 
or legs, so-called bondage pic tures; we found that apparently as a re- 
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sult of those pictures that actual murders have been committed that 
way in many parts of the country. Have you read about the one in 
Florida? You have, have you not? 

Mr. Oaxtey. I am not sure whether I did or not. 

Chairman Kerrauver. You have read about them in many places 
emulating exactly what they see in these bondage books. 

Mr. Oakey. May I say a word, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Yes. 

Mr. Oaxtey. I have seen those bulletins that Irving Klaw put out; 
I have never ordered his pictures or never attempted to make any 
like those or made any. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, these books you sell are the same thing. 

Here is a woman whipped to the point of unconsciousness, with 
blood marks, whip marks. Several of these books show bondage; 
people being tied. 

Here is a person tied to a post being whipped. Here is a woman 
tied down. Anyway, they speak for themselves. 

Mr. Oaxtey. It has never been my intention to send out anything 
that I thought was obscene or anything like that. 

Chairman Keravver. Are you a native of Gallatin? 

Mr. Oaxtey. No, sir; I came from up around Cookeville originally, 
but I have lived in Gallatin for several years. 

Chairman Keravver. That is all. 

Do you have any other statements you want to make, sir? 

Mr. Oaxtey. I would like to say that I wouldn’t willingly or 
knowingly contribute to juvenile delinquency or that I wouldn’t send 
out any of this material that I thought would 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, Mr. Oakley 

Mr. Oakey. You showed me a few points that I was not aware of 
before. I can see where some of it should be deleted, and as far as 
the pinup pictures go and lot of the books, I mean you will find so 
many of those in evidence everywhere and the pinups. 

Chairman Keravver. Please take our word that every student of 
child behavior, every psychiatrist, every social worker, everybody who 
knows anything about students, unanimously agreed that this sort of 
junk is one of the substantial contributing factors to juvenile delin- 
quency, to a general breakdown of morals among our people in the 
country today. 

It portrays the abnormal, so that eventually the kids begin to think 
it is the normal. 

We find that this stuff gets into the hands of kids; they sell it around 
schools; pass it around. 

I even saw one of your books here that is gotten up for the purpose 
of slipping it into a classroom as if it were a composition book. I don’t 
know what happened to it, but anyway 

Mr. Oakey. Do you remember the name of it, sir? 

Chairman Keravver. Well, on the front it had “Composition for 
Sneaking Into Class.” What happened to that? 

Mr. Oaxtey. I don’t recall anything like that in my material. 

Chairman Keravver. I beg your pardon, that was a bad comic 
book that I was talking about this morning. It looked like a composi- 
tion notebook ; that was the other material. 

Mr. Lyman. Thank you, Senator. 
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Chairman Kerrauver. When I am wrong I want to say so; that 
was the horror and crime comic book. 

We are not here to lecture; we are just here to get the facts, but 
this is really bad business. 

Mr. Lyman, do you want to have anything to say? 

Mr. Lyman. Mr. Chairman and Senator Langer and other gentle- 
men of the committee, we appreciate your fairness and candor in the 
examination of Mr. Oakley, and again we want to say that any facts 
or any information that come to our attention in the future, I told 
Mr. Bobo, we will be glad to remit it to him, to his committee head- 
quarters, names of negative makers, or persons that contact my client, 
I would be glad to—— 

Chairman Keravuver. We appreciate your cooperation, Mr. Lyman. 

I want to say that, as a committee, we cannot—it is not pleasant 
to come here and expose the bad activities which appear to me to be 
bad, of a Tennessee citizen. We are doing this same thing wherever 
we find it, and it is our duty and our responsibility to do so. 

You are the only one that has been called to our attention that we 
heard of, Mr. Oakley. In Tennessee there may be others. If we get 
the facts about them we will certainly let the public know about them, 
too. But you are the only name that has been mentioned among these 
people in this business around other parts of the Nation, so we felt 
that in Tennessee we should do exactly what we have in other States 
to find out what the facts are and make up our record. 

That is all. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 9:30 in 
the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
Friday, August 12, 1955, at 9: 30 a. m.) 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Nashwille, Tenn. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:20 a. m., in room 
864, United States Courthouse, Ninth and Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., 
Senator William Langer (presiding). 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman of the subcommittee) and 
Langer (presiding). 

Also present: James H. Bobo, general counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, 
associate counsel; Dr. Harold F. Strong, social service consultant ; 
Harry Williamson, consultant; and Dixon Donnelley, editorial di- 
rector. 

Senator Lancer. The meeting will come to order. 

Call your first witness, Mr. Chumbris. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Dr. Benjamin. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD BENJAMIN, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Cuumpris. For the record, will you give your full name, your 
address. 

Mr. Bensamin. My name is Harold Benjamin. I am professor of 
education at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Dr. Benjamin, I understand you are a native of 
Oregon, and you have a Ph. D. from Stanford University; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Bensamin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cuumepris. Would you give us a little bit more of your back- 
ground for the record. 

Mr. Bensamin. I have been, for many years before coming to Pea- 
body, dean of College of Education of the University of Maryland, 
and before that at the University of Colorado. 

I have been a specialist in what we call comparative education, the 
study of national school systems, for many years. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Yes, sir. I will be glad to turn that over to you. 

Mr. Cuumpris. All right, sir. Will you proceed then in your own 
manner and tell the subcommittee the nature of your testimony this 
morning. 
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Mr. Bensamin. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do so, and I will make 
it brief because I know you have many winesses. 

Senator Lancer. You do not have to do that. You take your time. 
You do not have to be brief at all. 

Mr. Bensamrin. Thank you, Senator Langer. 

We people who study national systems of education are, perhaps, 
too much inclined to look at the educational forest instead of the 
individual trees. 

By that I mean we recognize we have to look at the whole pattern 
of the Nation’s life, economic, political, religious, cultural, all the 
activities of the people, before we can give them any advice on their 
education systems. 

For that reason we hesitate to recommend an educational change 
in the country until we study very carefully how the people live, how 
they make their living, how they pray, how they sing, what their 
recreation is, and what their problems, domestic and international, 
are. 

In the last few years the countries that I have worked specifically 
with have been in Asia. I worked in Afghanistan in 1949, in Japan 
in 1946 and 1950, and during the last academic year 1954-55, I 
worked as an adviser to the Government of Korea, the Republic of 
Korea. 

Now, you look at some of the problems, a problem like delinquency, 
for example, in any of these countries, and they all have such prob- 
lems. They may look like they are very much the same problem 
when you look at them individually. 

For instance, a burglary in Seoul, Korea, may look a good deal 
like a burglary in Tokyo. 

The difficulty of getting laboratory equipment in the University 
of Kabul may look very much like the difkculty of getting labora- 
tory equipment in the University of Kyoto in Japan, and yet when 
you start studying those things in detail you find that they are very 
different. 

A burglary in one country, a youthful burglar in one country 
may be led to be a burglar primarily because of the age-old nomadic 
tribal condition of the country, the looting tradition of the old tribe. 

In another country he may be led to it because of a great pressure 
of a tremendous horde of veterans of a recent war. 

In a third country it may be just the grinding effects of hunger 
and cold. 

Laboratory equipment in one country may be lacking because there 
is nobody in the country who knows how to order laboratory equip- 
ment or knows what it is for. 

In another country it may be because the government is so busy 
trying to build up its agricultural industry. 

In a third country, as in Afghanistan, for instance, it may be 
because all laboratory equipment has to be imported either through 
the Soviet Union or Pakistan; it is difficult to import in the case of 
the Afghans in either country. 

Now, this is, in brief, what I have in my statement, and I present 
it for this purpose: In the United States, as in any country, the 
problem of delinquency is, of course, an educational problem. It is 
a concern of the schools, but it is also a religious problem; it is also 
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a governmental problem, an economic problem, a police-court prob- 
lem; it is a problem of a large number of agencies, and we have to 
look at all these agencies and all their work as a whole. 

We have to take care that we just do not, in education, for instance, 
think that we are more important than ‘we are in combating this 
problem. 

We do not want to get like a single little combat team on a big divi- 
sion front, for example, in warfare, that does not pay attention to the 
other combat teams so that you get a frittering away of the total 
attack in isolated sporadic little battles here and there. 

They are all good units, and they could all win if they would get 
together, if they would understand what the other units are doing. 

So, in combating a great national problem like delinquency, I rec- 
ommend, first of all, that all these agencies, the schools, the homes, the 
churches, the labor and industrial organizations, the farmers groups, 
the women’s associations, all these good fighting agencies get to- 
gether, try to understand each other on a scale and on an intensity 
they have not achieved previously, and try to work out a coordinated 
effort where we can all move together in this attack on one line and 
push the enemy back. Thank you very much. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 

Any questions, Mr. Chumbris ? 

Mr. Cuumpris. No, I do not have any further questions. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Bengamin. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Benjamin follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD BENJAMIN, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Those who specialize in the study of national school systems and who work as 
consultants to such systems are inclined, perhaps too much, to look at the educa- 
tional and cultural forests more than at the individual trees. That is to say, 
we see the behavior of a country’s entire population, including its children, not 
so much in specific terms of the relationship, for example, between delinquency 
rates and illiteracy rates as in general terms of the total pattern of all the factors 
that shape a people’s changing of their ways. 

There are two main observations we can make about any national system of 
education: (1) that it is unique, the only one of its kind; and (2) that it can be 
improved most effectively by taking its uniqueness into account. 

In Asia I have worked as a consultant to three national school systems; that 
of Afghanistan in 1949, that of Japan in 1946 and 1950, and that of the Republic 
of Korea in 1954-55. In all of these countries we have problems of crime, of adult 
and juvenile delinquency, of social, economic, and political pressures and ten- 
sions and of educational institutions whose directors believe they need to im- 
prove them but are uncertain how to do it. 

When we look at these problems one at a time we find that certain of them in 
one country seem very much like those in the two other countries. Thus a bur- 
glary in Tokyo looks like a burglary in Seoul, the difficulty of equipping a labora- 
tory in the University of Kabul may seem very similar to the difficulty of equip- 
ping one in Kyoto, and the plight of a secondary school graduate in Pusan who 
cannot get into a university and cannot find a job may appear to be quite like that 
of other similarly placed secondary-school graduates in Kobe or Kandahar. 

It is when we look at these individual cases with the first main principle of 
comparative education in mind that we see how different they are. They are 
different because they are expressions of differences in the whole life patterns 
of the people. In one country youthful burglaries may be tied up with oldtime 
looting of wandering warlike tribes. In another country it may come largely 
from the pressure of hordes of unemployed veterans. In the third country it 
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may be mostly the outcome of perpetual gnawing hunger and biting cold. It may 
be hard to get laboratory equipment in Korea because teachers are too poorly 
trained to know what they need and how to order it, in Japan because the Gov- 
ernment is trying very hard to rebuild its shipping and fishing businesses, and 
in Afghanistan because laboratory materials must be imported through Pakistan 
or Soviet territory. Secondary-school graduates may face economic and emo- 
tional frustration of joblessness in one country because they have to wait for 
compulsory military service, in another country because the economy just does 
not provide enough jobs for the expanding population, and in still another coun- 
try because the prestige of secondary-school education is so great that there are 
few types of work a secondary-school graduate can take without tremendous loss 
of face. 

This, in compressed form, is the reason why we have to study a people very 
carefully before we can help them improve their school system. We have to 
look at their history, their traditions, their languages, their religions, their 
governments, their social structures, their economic problems, and their rela- 
tions with other nations before we can suggest ways in which they can have 
better educational institutions. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency in any country is of course an educa- 
tional problem. Children and young people who get into trouble do so because 
they have learned to get into trouble. Improved conditions of learning will 
help them keep out of trouble. Those bad or good conditions of learning are 
provided in schools but they are also provided in the streets, in the homes, in 
the churches, in the voluntary organizations, in the governmental agencies, and 
in the economic enterprises of the community. If we scrutinize just 1 or 2 or 5 of 
these areas in attempting to solve the problem of juvenile delinquency or any 
other educational problem, we are failing to take into account the total, complex 
uniqueness of the behavior-changing forces of our American society. 

We need, therefore, an immense amount of mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion among all these behavior-changing agencies. The school, for example, needs 
to consult and work with the home, the religious and patriotic organizations, 
the police and the courts, the fraternal and service clubs, organized labor and 
industry, farmers’ and women’s associations, to reduce the grave threat to our 
children of the rising tide of delinquency. We need to do this on a scale and with 
an intensity that we have not hitherto achieved. 

In the combat against this threat, each agency is too much inclined to over- 
rate its own effectiveness in the fight. It is so concerned with its own area of 
operation it does not have the time or inclination to see what the other agencies 
are trying to do. 

In a certain sense we are like a division in battle, composed of a large number 
of good fighting units, making many isolated sporadic attacks on the enemy line. 
Unless these attacks are coordinated, the division’s strength will be frittered 
away. To remedy this dangerous situation it is first of all necessary to have 
exch combat team know what all the others are doing, can do, and will do. On 
the basis of that understanding, they can all move together in timed and 
organized attack, and the enemy will be whipped. 


Mr. Cuumepris. Dr. Prescott. 
Senator Lancer. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL ALFRED PRESCOTT, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE 
FOR CHILD STUDY, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Cuumpris. Will you give your full name and address for the 
record, Doctor? 

Mr. Prescorr. Daniel Alfred Prescott, director of the Institute for 
Child Study at the University of Maryland. 

Mr. Cuumpris. How long have you been director of the institute / 

Mr. Prescorr. Since 1947. 

Mr. Cuumepris. Would you like to give us a little background of 
your experience in the educational field 4 

Mr. Prescorr. After getting my doctorate at Harvard in 1925 I re- 
mained there as a teacher for 4 years, 
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Then I spent 2 years in Europe studying the schools there, and what 
the forces were that were shaping their impact on children and youth 
with regard to international problems. 

Then I taught at Rutgers for 11 years; and then at the University 
of Chicago for $ years, duri ing which time I conducted a collaboration 
center for the putting together of knowledge from all of the sciences 
that study human beings, and during which time I worked out in the 
field in a number of school systems studying ways of communicating 
this information to teachers and to help them work out what this 
scientific knowledge means in terms of educational practice. 

The success which we had in this later work led to the establishment 
of the Institute for Child Study at the University of Maryland in 
1947. 

The work at Chicago was supported extensively by the general edu- 
cation board, one of the Rockefeller foundations, and the work at 
Maryl _ has been supported extensively by the Grant Foundation. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Dr. Prescott, I believe that you are going to dis- 
cuss the preparation of the schoolteacher to better understand her 
pupil as one of the bases of your discussion this morning. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Do you have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Prescorr. I do. I only have one copy because I had to com- 
plete it on the plane and since [ have arrived. 

Mr. Cuoumpris. All right, sir. Then you proceed in any manner 
that you desire to present your testimony this morning. 

Mr. Prescorr. I think that I can present this rather rapidly be- 
cause I have digested it. 

Mr. Cirumpris. This is a very important subject that you are dis- 
cussing, and we want you to give us the full benefit of your testimony. 

Mr. Prescorr. Thank you. 

My task seems to me to be—the tasks seem to be two: First, to make 
known to the committee the fact that enough scientific knowledge 
about human development, behavior, and emotion exists to permit very 
significant Improvement in the way schools operate. 

This indicated improvement in education practice should prevent 
the development of delinquent proneness in large numbers of chil- 
dren who otherwise will become delinquent. 

My second purpose is to make a series of specific suggestions about 
ways in which educational practice can be improved so as to prevent 
this delinquency. 

Senator Lancer. Talk a little louder; they want to hear you. 

Mr. Prescorr. And, at the same time, and equally important, to 
a nt a great deal of mental and emotional illness which now causes 

1 person in every 12 in the United States to be hospitalized at some 
time in his life. 

Delinquency, of course, really is one aspect of mental and emo- 
tional maladjustment and illness. 

Here is the logic of it, and this shows our task. 

There are at least 18 different specialized sciences that study human 
beings. 

Some of these are biological sciences, like genetics, physiology, neu- 
rology, endocrinology, physical anthropology, and biochemistry. 


Others are social sciences such as cultural anthropology, soc iology, 
economics, and political science. 
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Some are psychological sciences, such as genetic psychology, the 
psychology of infancy, childhood, and adolescence; social psychology, 
educational psychology, and abnormal psychology. 

Some are medical sciences, such as pediatrics, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalyisis. 

An understanding of why children and youth behave as they do 
and, consequently, why some of them become delinquency prone can- 
not be reached through the study of any one of these sciences, but 
requires the putting together of research findings from the whole 
range of them. 

The period from the end of the First World War until the present 
has been a period of most fruitful study in all of the sciences. 

A tremendous body of research information about human heredity, 
human growth and development, the causes of human behavior, in- 
cluding delinquent behavior, about human learning, human emotions, 
and human maladjustment is now available. 

Senator Lancer. Excuse me a moment, Doctor, if you could draw 
your chair a little closer, I think the microphone will pick it up. 

Mr. Prescorr. Fine. 

Under present circumstances, schoolteachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators do not have ready access to this knowledge. Conse- 
quently, educators have only partially made use of this knowledge in 
the improvement of educational practice. 

Schools remain largely traditional in their curriculum and meth- 
ods. A great reservoir of unused knowledge remains which, if used, 
could improve our schools tremendously. 

The reason this knowledge is not readily available to school people 
is that it gradually becomes available in small bits; that it is pub- 
lished in some 200 different scientific periodicals and monograph 
series, and that it is couched in its publication in the technical jargon 
of each science specialty. 

So much of it would not be intelligible to teachers or parents or 
lay people even if it were readily accessible to them, nor would they 
have the time necessary to keep up with this vast literature. 

At present it is nobody’s job to collate, combine, and interpret this 
scientific information to the persons in our society who should be 
using it, to teachers, ministers, nurses, social workers, police, Govern- 
ment officials. 

Scientists see their task as the carrying out of the research and the 
publication of their findings. 

Educators are fully involved in the administration and organiza- 
tion of the school. So very few persons are working at communicat- 
ing this knowledge to teachers. 

The professors who train teachers are largely trained in a single 
science such as psychology, with perhaps a httle bit of biology and 
sociology. 

So here is a major task: The collating, the interpreting, the organ- 
izing, and the communicating of this scientific knowledge which al- 
ready exists and which is not Ginter done. 


A small group of people working with me has now had 16 years of 
experience in working on this task of collating, organizing, and inter- 
preting this available scientific knowledge, of communicating it to 
teachers and of helping them to work out the meaning of it for their 
own activities with children and youth in classrooms. But so far in 
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these 16 years we have worked only with about 30,000 teachers in 15 
States, and, of course, there are well over a million teachers in the 
United States. 

However, the results of our activity have been most encouraging in 
showing that with help 

Senator Lancer. These 15 States, are they all in the East? 

Mr. Prescorr. No; we are working currently in California with 
about 1,200 teachers. We worked extensively in Texas, in Louisiana; 
we are currently working in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina. 

We have worked very widely in Maryland, of course, and in New 
Jersey; have done a good deal of work in Cincinnati, and in Harlan 
County, Ky., and in some places in New York. 

Actually, our work has demonstrated that teachers can learn to 
—_ the children and youth with whom they are working and 

‘an adapt their work effectively to help these children, to help ‘learn 
wit it they need to know, to help them adjust to the school and to their 
life situations, and to become responsible citizens. 

The first effect of our work, interestingly enough, is always to de- 
crease the disciplinary problems in the school, including truancy. 

Now, turning to delinquency, your committee has been doing a won- 
derful job in discovering and bringing to public attention the extent 
of juvenile delinquency, the conditions under which delinquency 
proneness develops in the children and youth, and the constructive 
means being used in various parts of the country to rehabilitate delin- 
quents, and in some degree, to prevent delinquency. 

The task largely remains to clarify just why the described conditions 
induce delinquency i in some children and not in many others who are 
exposed to some of the same factors. 

The task remains to remove from our society as many factors as 
possible that contribute to delinquency, to neutralize in children and 
in youth the effects of those factors which cannot be eradicated, and to 
plan fully to maximize the positive constructive conditions and rela- 
tionships and experiences that build sound character and wholesome 
adjusted personality. 

Committee findings and scientific research combine to show that 
some combination of the followi ing factors nearly always has operated 
in the lives of delinquents, and I want to list them in order to list in 
contrast those positive factors that will avoid delinquency. 

Here are the factors that nearly always, in some combination, op- 
erate in the lives of delinquency: 

(2) They have not been deeply loved and valued at home. 

(6) They have lived in homes marked by quarreling, by inconsistent 
discipline, by poverty or neglect, by lack of strong religious faith, by 
preference for one child over another, by moral codes that permitted 
dishonesty, drunkenness, violence, and unfaithfulness to any real 
ideals. 

(c) They have uncorrected physical defects or unusual growth pat- 
terns or organic inadequacies. 

(d) They have been characterized as failures in schools they have 
attended. ‘They have been regarded there as disciplinary problems 
or as plain unambitious or worthless. Notice I stress the attitudes 
that people in school have had for the children rather than affirming 
their failure, I say they have been regarded as failures. 
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(e) They have had few friends at school; they have not been ac- 
cepted by their age mates as belongers in school groups, and have won 
very few roles in clubs or sports or social activities. 

(f) They have not had access to or at least have not partic ipated i in 
an of-school community organized social and recreational activities 
such as those carried on by churches, Boy and Girl Scouts, YWCA, 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, youth centers and the like, so they have 
no real sense of belonging. 

Combine those factors and you see that these children and youth 
have experienced a preponderance of unpleasant emotions, suc h emo- 
tions as frustration, fear, guilt, feelings of rejection or isolation, feel- 
ings of failure, being humiliated, being blamed and shamed, feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy, feelings of not being understood, feel- 
ings of being unloved. 

These feelings, of course, profoundly influence their attitudes 
toward themselves, the w ay they conceive of themselves. Also they 
influence their attitudes toward others and toward society. 

In other words, need — up a concept of themselves either as being 
inadequate, no good, or they build up an attitude toward society as 
being unw illing to cee concerned about them. 

Asa result of this heaping up of unpleasant emotions, these young 
people have not Jearned to manage their emotions in socially accept- 
able ways. 

They frequently fight or are aggressive toward other children and 
toward teachers; they lie to escape blame and punishment; they are 
truant to avoid failure, humiliation, and blame. They have temper 
tantrums and the like. These are effects. 

Again, in order to avoid being overwhelmed by these unpleasant 
emotions, they adopt various adjustment mechanisms, as psychiatrists 

call them, which yield temporary positive feelings. 

Some of these adjustment mechanisms are excessive di iydreaming, 
stealing, excessive masturbation and other sexual activities; joining 
delinque nt gangs, stealing automobiles, taking “goof balls,” or mari- 
huana; engaging in dangerous and violent activities such as gang 
fights and a host of other things. 

These acts are understandable chiefly as ways to prove to them- 
selves their own courage and their own ability as ways of attracting 
attention from both adults and age mates to ones who have had little 
attention and as ways of compensating themselves for a life of frustra- 
tion and failure. 


In other words, delinquency is caused and is, therefore, very largely 
preventable. 


Now, to turn to the positive factors that build sound health and 
character 

Senator Lancer. Do I understand you to say that if a teacher finds 
a child like that, the teacher ought to build up the child, for example, 
in 4-H work or some of the other things you mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. Make something of them? 

Mr. Prescorr. There are many positive ways in which a child who 
is living under some of these circumstances can be built up in the 
school, if the school understands him and the teacher understands him. 
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Mr. Cuumpris. Dr. Prescott, I believe the State of Ohio and the State 
of New York have conducted surveys and examinations of young 
children in their very early stages of school, and they indicated that 
if these deficiencies in these children could have been detected early 
enough, that the delinquencies would have been very negligible. 

Do vou believe in training these teachers they could do this same 
work that these mental hygienists and psychologists and psychiatrists 
could do at that stage ¢ 

Mr. Prescorr. The teachers, by the ways in which they deal with 
children, could prevent a great many of the difficulties from arising 
which now require psychiatric and clinical help. 

There will always be the need for clinical services and psychiatric 
services because some combinations of the factors that produce malad- 
justment are greater than a teacher can neutralize, but teachers can 
neutralize a large number of these factors so that the expansion of 
clinics and psychiatric services does not need to go on indefinitely ; 
that is to say, 1 person in 12 now has to be sent to a hospital because of 
mental illness at some time during life. This is a terrific field. 

Mr. Cuumpnris. Then, in other words, if these teachers are properly 
trained when the child comes to school at the age of 5 or 6, and they 
properly work with those children rather than wait until they are 
11 or 12 when these things have already formed to a degree where it 
needs psychiatric treatment, then we will have gone a long way in 
solving this problem; is that correct 4 

Prescorr. We will have taken very important steps and will 
reduce delinquency and also mental illness to a considerable degree. 

Mr. Cuumprts. [low extensive do you think that this training could 
be to the teachers? Could it go to all teachers? 

Mr. Prescorr. I shall make 17 specific suggestions about how we can 
adapt our educative processes. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Thank you, doctor; proceed. 

Mr. Prescorr. Now, with regard to the positive factors that build 
up sound character and good citizenship and adjusted personalities, 
you will notice that they are very largely the obverse of the negative 
factors that result in delinquency. 

Clinical study, the work of effective community agencies and re- 
search findings combine to show how this vicious developmental cycle 
which I have just described can be broken and how the developmental 
needs and adjustment problems of children and youth can be met. 

I list these positive factors: 

(1) Every child needs daily contact with someone who understands 
him and values him as a person, someone who believes that he has 
developmental potentialities for social usefulness and for significant 
personal becoming. This is most important, that a child have daily 
contact with someone who understands and values him deeply as a 
person. 

Now, your own findings show that very frequently this does not 
occur at home. The school then has this opportunity. 

(2) Every child needs daily living experience with people who are 
acting in accord with a code of ethics appropriate to our society. who 
are consistent in their expectancies and demands upon him, who are 
reasonable and not arbitrary and harsh in the manner and timing of 
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their discipline, who maintain a climate of friendliness and con- 
siderateness in their interactions with all other human beings. 

This is because the way children learn to act toward other ‘people i is 
something which they internalize from their experience of the way 
people in ‘their environment act. 

We have said that many homes do not give children this sort of an 
example. It follows then that the school must, for at least 5 or 6 
hours a day, provide this kind of an example for children to inter- 
nalize. 

Senator Lancer. Where the father and mother in the family both 
work it is almost impossible to get that home training, is it not? 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. 

(3) Every child needs to have his remediable physical defects 
corrected, his own particular growth pattern recognized and accepted. 
I wish I could expand on that, because the growth pattern of all indi- 
viduals is not the same. He must have his uncorrectible organic 
inadequacies accepted and compensated by training. 

(4) Every child needs to experience a fair balance between success 
and failure. The demands and expectancies made upon him at 
school should be appropriate to his capacities, to his growth level, 
to his experience background, to his developmental tasks, to his next 
steps in learning. 

When learning demands are made on the basis of arbitrary grade 
level standards, children frequently are asked to learn what it is 
simply impossible for them to learn. They are then labeled as failures 
when they do not learn this, and are humilitated and shamed and 
blamed by their parents and by teachers and all concerned. 

It is only by understanding these factors in a child that one can 
know what it is appropriate to demand of him in school. 

He has a right toa fair balance between success and failure there. 

Each child should be helped to develop the knowledge and skills and 
the personal characteristics that he needs to win roles in socially ac- 
ceptable peer group activity; I mean by that the activities of his age 
mates, such as games, sports, clubs, hobbies, and social activities. 

And because children are not given roles in the activities of their 
fellows, unless they have certain skills, unless they know the rules, 
unless they are willing to abide by the codes of the group, children 
who are deficient in the skills and have not had the chance to de ‘velop 
them cannot win roles in these peer group activities. 

Each child needs access to and sympathetic encouragement to par- 
ticipate In community organized groups such as are provided by 
churches, YMC.A’s, Scouts, playgrounds, recreational centers and the 
like. 

Many children, we know now, I believe our own findings have shown 
it, do not have access to these community resources. 

If the above conditions are met, a child will not be overwhelmed by 
unpleasant emotions, but his life will have a fair balance between 
pleasant and unpleasant experience. 

Under such conditions, he will learn to manage his emotions in so- 
cially acceptable ways. Then his behavior will not be characterized by 
an undue number of dramatic and unwholesome emotional episodes. 

Such emotionally disturbing situations as do arise will be met w 3 
understanding, with positive ‘help in analyzing their causes and ef 
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fects, and with encouragement to self-discipline, with the assistance of 
a valuing adult. 

It is very important when emotional episodes do occur, an evaluing 
adult work with the child to help him see the significance of his be- 
havior and to discipline himself in its avoidance. 

I have then a series of specific suggestions as to how educational 
practice can be improved in the light of this scientific knowledge. 

Our current scientific knowledge of the causes of delinquency and 
of the positive factors which promote mental health and emotional 
health, sound character, have a series of specific implications for edu- 
cational practice which I list: 

(a) Each child or youth continuously should have at least one 
teacher at school who maintains a close personal relationship with 
him, based upon a genuine understanding of what he individually is 
up against, of what his resources and limitations are, of what his 
major needs and motivations are. 

This does not exist in school at present. Teachers do not under- 
stand, that is, know about, most of the children whom they teach, and 
in secondary schools where teachers may teach 185 children in a day, 
there is nobody in the school whose duty it is to understand a par- 
ticular child until he gets into trouble and has to be referred to 
the oflice or to a counsellor. 

But our 16 years of experience have shown that it is possible to train 
elementary schoolteachers to understand up to about 30 children each 
year, and that it is possible to organize high schools, usually through 
homeroom organizations, in such a way that a homeroom teacher stays 
with the same, say, 30, 35, 40, children throughout the 3 or 4 years that 
they are in high school, and has it as is duty to know each one of these 
children. 

This is a perfectly feasible thing to do. We have demonstrated that 
it is, but it does not exist now, and this is why you have the children 
who become delinquent without any resources of being understood 
by persons who value them prior to getting in trouble and being sent 
to a clinic. 

Chairmen Kerauver. Dr. Prescott, the leading reason why that 
personal contact is not made is that there are so many kids in classes: 
isn’t that usually the case ? 

Mr. Prescorr. That is a very important contributing factor. 

Other contributing factors are the inaccessibility of the necessary 
knowledge upon which understanding is to be based, and the inaeces- 
sibility of information about individual children, and lack of training 
scientifically in ways to make these judgments about children. So 
there are four reasons. 

Chairman Kerauver. What does the American Education Associa- 
tion recommend as the number that should be in a class, say, in an 
elementary school, and, say, in a high school ? , 

Mr. Prescorr. Not more than 30, I believe, in a classroom. 

Chairman Kerauver. In practically all of our States we have a 
great many more than that. We certainly do here in Tennessee, on an 
average, 

Three of my children go to schools in the District of Columbia, and 
there in the Nation’s Capital, the classes they are in are usually 50 
Or DO. 
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Mr. Prescorr. Teachers are very much overloaded. You heard 
from Dr. Goslin yesterday about the shortage of teachers and the 
shortage of classrooms. They are two major reasons for this over- 
loading. 

First, then, the need for the child to be continuously in contact with 
a person who understands him and values him; this affords a psy- 
chological security that is vital to adjustment. 

Now, second, every child differs from every other child within the 
constellation of forces that is shaping his development; each human 
being is unique. 

Consequently, children cannot be understood in general, but have to 
be understood individually. 

This means that a teacher must have an extensive body of specific 
information about each child whom he is responsible for understand- 
ing. This information about each child is not available to teachers 
at the present time. 

No teacher can gather independently each year all of the informa- 
tion he must have to understand 30 different children, much less 40. 
Consequently, it is the responsibility of the school as a whole to de- 
velop comprehensive cumulative records of each individual child, to 
make these records readily available to the teacher charged with under- 
standing that child, to train the teachers in service to interpret these 
records, correctly, which they are not now trained to do, to make time 
available at the beginning of each school year for interpreting the 
records, and to prov ide some help to the teachers as they work in inter- 
preting these records. 

After all, teachers teach children, and I see the beginning of each 
school year as the time before the opening of the school, and the weeks 
immediately following the opening of the school, properly as times 
for the intensive study of the records of each individual child and of 
the child himself, in direct contact with him, so that the teacher may 
go through the year on a basis of an understanding of them rather 
than blindly. 

Few, if any, of our school systems, have adequate cumulative rec- 
ords. Few, if any, provide the training, the time and assistance 
necessary for the sound interpretation of these records at the beginning 
of the year. 

This factor is crucial to maintaining a security-giving supporting 
relationship between the teacher and the children. You cannot under- 
stand and value a child about whom you know next to nothing. 

The learning task set forth for each child at school must be appro- 
priate to his organic maturity level, to his learning capacities, to the 
knowledge and skills he already has, to his experience background and 
current needs. 

Obviously, this implies a broad, flexible curriculum and variety in 
the materials and methods of instruction. 

This is the only way in which cumulative and devastating failure 
can be avoided in some children, which contributes directly to delin- 
quency: in other words, where you have an inflexible curriculum, the 
school itself contributes to delinquency. 

Current school practice certainly contributes directly to the delin- 


quency of some children by demanding that they learn in a particular 


year what it is simply impossible for them to learn at this time. 
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Chairman Keravuver. You mean by that, Dr. Prescott, of course, 
that a child becomes discouraged, starts dropping out and rebels 
against the school and against society 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, I mean, for example, in the first grade in the 
school that there are always some children who are physic ally at the 
maturity level of 4-, 414-year-olds, and not at 6-year-olds, which is 
their chronological age; that you cannot learn to read, physically 
cannot learn to read, until you are 6 years old, physically. 

When you ask a 414-year-old, which is what it is, although it is 
chronologically 6, to learn to read, you ask the impossible of him. 

I mean there are in the first gr ade’ at the age of 6 children of mental 
ages of 5 years and 6 months, 5 years. 

You cannot learn to read until you have a mental age of approxi- 
mately 76 months; that is, 5 years and 4 months. 

If vou try to ask a child to learn to read before he has this mental 
ave, while his mental age is lower, he will not be able to do it. It will 
be mentally impossible. 

Well, this results in what is called failure on the child’s part. It 
is not failure on his part; it is certainly discouraging, but it simply 
ineans the school has asked the impossible of him. 

Now, the asking of the impossible of children on the basis of their 
mental capacity, on the basis of their maturity level, and on the basis 
of their emotional condition continues right up through school. 

The high-school curriculum, for example, frequently—I was riding, 
I picked up a boy in my car going to the District the other day. He 
was going to summer school to tr y to make up Latin. 

A relatively small amount of conversation with him was sufficient 
to show that he lacked the mental capacity to learn Latin and algebra 
So the high school, by requiring that he take a certain fixed cur- 
riculum, was requiring him to study something which could not have 
meaning to him, psychologically could not. 

Now, you have to know which children cannot learn what. It is 
perfectly possible for us to know this at the present time. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, throughout the United States, what 
percentage of schools, or can you say, appreciate this fact that you 
are talking about ¢ 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, “appreciate” is a relative term. 

Chairman Krravver. I say appreciate and to do something about it? 

Mr. Prescorr. None appreciate it enough; some are doing a lot 
about it. A great many are doing relatively nothing about “ite and 
there has been a great reactionary pressure upon the schools recently 
to maintain a purely traditional curriculum. 

I would not dare guess what proportion of the schools are trying 
to do something about this, but it is not sufficient to stem the tide of 
delinquency. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Prescott, what is this reactionary pres- 
sure you refer to? . 

Mr. Prescorr. Oh, the reactionary pressure is pressure to set up 
crade level standards that are required of all children of a certain 
chronological age regardless of the things we know about them; a 
pressure to take out what has been called the frills of education, which 
I shall mention later, things like art and music and other tension- 
relieving factors; a pressure to more rigid and punitive discipline 
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rather than dealing with emotional problems on the basis of under- 
standing. 

The next factor is that of partnership between teachers and parents. 
Partnership between teacher and parents of every child in his educa- 
tion should be secured. 

Our 16 years of field experience have shown that it is perfectly 
practical to get this partnership between teacher and parents through 
home visits by the teacher, through conferences between teacher and 
parents at school, through PTA and other activities. 

But teachers have to be trained to make these visits and hold these 
conferences. They cannot do these things successfully just by being 
ordered to do so or being told that it is desirable. 

Furthermore, time allotments have to be made for this work, for 
teachers already are heavily burdened with responsibilities. 

But we have demonstrated that it is perfectly possible to train 

sachers in service with the use of a reasonable amount of time to 
make very successful home visits, to gather a tremendous body of 
information that they need about children dur ing these visits, and to 
hold very successful conferences with parents at school. 

Provision must be made for such psychological services as testing, 
testing capacities, diagnosis of special learning difficulties, and the 
giving of remedial instruction in a limited number of cases. 

These services make necessary information about individuals avail- 
able to the teacher, and supplements the teacher’s work with the child 
in special circumstances. 

Provision must be made for medical and dental examinations, in- 
oculations, vaccinations for followup on corrective measures where 
parents can afford private agencies, and for correction at public ex- 
pense where parents cannot afford the necessary corrective measures ; 
provision of milk and free lunches for children who cannot afford 
them also is important, for hunger and malnutrition contribute di- 
rectly to misbehavior, as do uncorrected physical difficulties. 

(h) Provision of clinical services for the diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness and mental illness and for the giving of therapy is 
essential. 

(7) Of the maintenance of special classes in schools for children 
and youth who are seriously handicapped in vision, hearing, by birth 
injury, by paralysis, by feeblemindedness, and so on, are necessary. 

(j) Provision for a wide range of extracurricular activities such 
as sports, games, clubs, hobbies, dancing, and the like is necessary. 

This implies encouraging participation by a maximum number of 
young people through intramural competitions, rather than the de- 
velopment of winning teams for interscholastic competition, in which 
only a few can be involved. 

This is a necessary basis for children coming to feel belonging with 
their fellows and belonging in the school. 

Senator Lancer. What is the number of that? 

Mr. Prescott. Sir? 

Senator Lancer. What letter did you have there? 

Mr. Prescorr. That had (j). 

(%) The inclusion in the curriculum of creative and expressive ac- 
tivities, such as music, the representational arts, dramatics, and a 
shopwork makes a strong contribution to wholesome development by 
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affording release of emotional tensions in acceptable ways as well 
as by contributing to the general education of the child. 

These have been thought to be the frills of education, yet for many 
a child who is under serious emotional strain, they provide the ex- 
pression which releases and uses up the energy which is generated 
by the emotion. 

(m) Provision for part-time work experience in commerce, indus- 
try and agriculture as part of the curriculum and the relating of these 
experiences functionally to other curricula experiences can help many 
young people find their way into a useful life. 

(n) Every school should maintain preventive discipline. This im- 
plies pupil participation in making and enforcing rules. 

It implies not permitting individuals to get away with misconduct. 
It imphes appropriate timing of disciplinary action, the use of con- 
structive measures relating directly to the problem, rather than arbi- 
trary punitive measures. 

It implies the management of discipline on the basis of under- 
standing the child’s needs, and adjustment problems. 

(0) So far as Negroes, Indians, and Orientals are concerned, the 
swift desegregation of schools would contribute greatly to the re- 
duction of delinquency among them. 

Few white persons realize the terrific impact upon the developing 
child or youth to be judged a second-rate person by his whole so- 
ciety, to be excluded from opportunities to learn and interact during 
development with certain of his fellow citizens. 

This need to eliminate segregation applies as significantly to 
churches and to industry and commerce as it does to the schools, al- 
though the schools have to be seen as most important during the 
formative years of youth. 

(p) Schools of the sort I have described as likely to promote men- 
tal health and reduce delinquency cannot be operated on double 
sessions or in overcrowded classrooms, or with poorly trained and 
untrained teachers. 

Consequently, the need for Federal help on building programs, on 
teachers’ salaries in our less wealthy States, will clearly help decrease 
delinquency indirectly by improving the schools. 

(q) There is great need for a national institute of education simi- 
lar to our National Institute of Mental Health, charged with assem- 
bling available scientific knowledge about human growth, learning 
behavior and development, charged with interpreting this information 
into educational implications, charged with communicating the nec- 
essary insights to the educational profession, charged with sponsoring 
a program of experimentation and research designed to improve 
education beyond the point of our present perceptions by the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge which is now available. 

The United States Office of Education is largely a factfinding 
agency. The Children’s Bureau is inadequately staffed and financed 
to carry this out. 

We have done this work for animals and plants extensively through 
the Department of Agriculture. We are beginning to do it for people 


who are ill physically or mentally through the National Institutes 
of Health. 
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We need now to learn to use science to keep healthy people healthy, 
to help each normal citizen maintain his normal developmental prog- 
ress. 

The scientific knowledge is available, but it is not being communi- 
cated to the people who need it, and such a national institute could do 
this. 

I have tried to say then that in order to be able to carry on schools 
in a manner that will prevent juvenile delinquency and promote men- 

tal health and character, that school people, teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators and the like, need three things which are available, 
which could be provided, but which are not now available to them: 

(1) An adequate body of scientific knowledge; (2) an adequate 
body of information about each individual child, and (3) training 
in the scientific method of interpreting this information in such a way 
as to give them skill in figuring out each child with whom they have 
contact so they can ac hieve underst: anding of that child and a general 
valuing of him. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Krrauver. Senator Langer, do you have any questions 
of Dr. Prescott ? 

Senator Lancer. I would like to go back to (7), if I could, Dr. 
Prescott. 

I went to high school in a little town of 1,200 people. In high school, 
of course, we had some girls who came of poor parents, who were not 
dressed quite as well and were not quite as popular, and so at dances 
we got the boys all together and we made a deal, there would not be 
any wallflowers. In other words, some of these girls who were not 
quite as attractive, who were a little bit more homely than some other 
girls, who were sitting on the sidelines, as it were, we made a deal 
whereby everybody had to dance with those girls just as often as he 
danced with the more attractive ones. 

I hope when you get out speaking, as you do, all over the country, 
I hope you will call it to the attention of these high-school pupils, 
because you would be amazed at what took place. 

After we called those boys together and we said, “Now, instead of 
you being stag and standing around and not dancing with these girls, 
we are going to see to it that every single girl dances every dance no 
matter how unattractive she may be, and you have to do your share 
of it,” and it just changed the entire character of the dances we had 
been having. 

Mr. Prescorr. That illustrates better than anything I have said 
what it means to feel belonging, and to carry on ‘the extracurricular 
activities of the school in a mood that makes each child feel valued by 
his peers. 

Notice that each child needs to feel that some adults know him, 
understand him, and believe in him. This is a most important factor 
to mental health. 

Notice equally a need to feel that their age mates value them and be- 
lieve in them so they need roles in activity that are carried on by their 
age mates, and it should be the concern of the schools to help them 
achieve this. 

Senator Lancer. You might be interested to know that when I 
graduated from college I went to Mandan—that is Theodore Roose- 
velt’s old home out west of the Missouri River, N. Dak. We had 
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some Indians there, and we carried out the same theory there in danc- 
ing with the Indian girls. We young fellows would see to it if some 
Indians came there we would dance with them just as much as we 
danced with the other girls out there; and you would be amazed at 
the integration that has taken place out there. 

Mr. Prescorr. It makes a tremendous difference. 

Senator Lancer. As a matter of fact, one of our most prominent 
members of our legislature was an Indian—Senator Kefauver met 
him out there when he was there in 1948—Joe Wicks, married a full- 
blooded Indian girl. 

Chairman Kerauver. I remember him. 

Senator Lancer. Outstanding girl; and we were very proud of the 
fact in the State of North Dakota that there is nothing of the stuff of 
race or color or creed, nationality, or anything of that kind at all. In 
other words, out there when you go to a dance everybody is equal. 
We are very proud of that out there. 

Mr. Prescorr. There is one thing about the teacher shortage: Ne- 
groes have some difficulties in getting better jobs in industry and com- 
merce. The result is that large numbers of Negroes are going into 
teaching, persons of very great capacity, and they are now available 
if we achieve integration as teachers for our schools. 

It is a possible way of getting around the teacher shortage, because 
we have some of the more gifted Negroes who do not have other jobs 
available, who can become most excellent teachers. 

I am from Virginia myself, but I have worked in connection with 
this child-study program with large numbers of Negroes in Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Maryland, and IT find the Negro teachers a very fine 
group of people, the ones who have been trained in more recent years, 
that is. 

Senator Lancer. It may interest you to know that down in the Sen- 
ate Office Building we have various Senators who have so-called white 
help and Negro help and stenographers—they have men there—there 
is no distinction made at all down there in some of those office 
buildings. 

Mr. Prescort. I hope the integration of the schools can proceed in 
an orderly and reasonably rapid fashion. Iam sure it will make—it 
will reduce delinquenc; y in most Negro children greatly. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Kefauver, Dr. Prescott called my atten- 
tion to our subcommittee staff where we have two Negroes. We have 
one girl who is an assistant counsel of this entire subcommittee, an ex- 
cellent lawyer. 

Mr. Prescorr. In other words, given proper training, the Negroes 
turn out to have the same range of competence as white people do and 
can perform successfully many social functions. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Kefauver, chairman of this subcommittee, 
has taken care of that on this committee. 

Mr. Prescorr. Fine. 

Senator Lancer. We have two of them. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Strong, do you have any questions to ask 
Dr. Prescott? 

Mr. Strona. No, sir; I think not. 

Chairman Krravuver. Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Boro. No,sir; I have no questions. 
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Chairman Keravver. We are very grateful to you for coming down 
to our State and our hearing. We ‘know that your testimony ‘Will be 
helpful to many, many people interested in schools all over the Nation, 
and certainly very useful to us. 

Mr. Prescorr. Thank you; it wasa privilege. 

Chairman Krrauver. Dr. Albert Reiss, Jr., head of the sociology 
department of Vanderbilt University. 

Glad to have an old friend of mine from Springfield with us here, Mr. 
Grady Morris; I do not believe you have met him. 

Dr. Albert Reiss, Jr., head of the sociology department at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Dr. Reiss has been appointed by Chancellor Branscomb to represent 
him because of necessary absence, he had to necessarily be out of the city 
during this time. 

Dr. Reiss is a Ph. D. from the University of Chicago, who taught 
high school for 2 years, who taught sociology at the University of 
Chicago 7 years, and has published Delinquency as the Failure of 
Personal and Social C ontrols, and Survey of Probation Needs and 
Services in Illinois. 

I think he said his testimony might properly be titled “What Does 
America Want of Its Schools?” Is that correct, Dr. Reiss ? 

Mr. Retss. Yes; I think that probably would be correct. 

Chairman Kerauver. Will you amplify on any of your background 
that I failed to give? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALBERT J. REISS, JR., SOCIOLOGY DEPART- 
MENT, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Retss. I think that covers it satisfactorily; thank you. 

Chairman Krrauver. How old are you, by the way ? 

Mr. Retss. I am 35. 

Chairman Kerauver. Kind of young fora Ph. D. Senator Langer 
and I have not gotten to be Ph. D.’s yet. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Reiss, we appreciate your being here. Will you get as close, 
a little closer, to the microphones and speak loudly ? 

Mr. Retss. Thank you, Senator. 

I have written out my remarks and, with your permission, I will 
submit those for the recor d. I have entitled them “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and the Schools,” since they deal only with certain aspects of 
the problem of juv enile delinquency i in relation to the public schools. 

Chairman Krravver. All right, sir. It will be printed in the rec- 


ord as if read, and you can read it or you can summarize, whichever 
you wish. 


Mr. Retss. I will summarize it, Senator. 


Chairman Kerravver. Do you have some other copies, sir, for the 
pr ess 2 


Mr. Retss. I have three copies. 
(The prepared statement referred to follows:) 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOLS 


(By Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Vanderbilt University) 


Delinquency may be viewed as the failure of personal and social controls to 
effect behavior in conformity with the social norms that are laws in society. 
Personal controls, those which are intraindividual, are of two major types. 
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There are the conscience controls which deter the individual by inducing anxiety 
in the form of guilt. And, there are the more rational ego forms of control 
which bring conformity as the result of conscious decisions. Social controls, 
those which are interindividual, also can be viewed as two major types of con- 
trols. There are the direct forms of social control where the individual is sub- 
ject to direct interpersonal controls in concrete group situations. These controls 
operate as primary social relationships in groups such as the delinquent gang 
and the family, and as secondary social relationships in situations such as the 
teacher-pupil classroom situation and the policeman-child community situation. 
There also are the indirect forms of social control where the individual is con- 
trolled by a social system. The culture of a community including the kinds of 
laws it has, the unumber and kinds of institutions in a community, their relative 
location and opportunities for participation in them are examples of such 
controls. 

Social controls are of crucial importance for inducing social conformity in 
two major respects. They are, first of all, the means by which the personal 
controls are internalized. The models of conduct or the social roles represented 
by persons with whom the child comes in intimate contact, and the means they 
use to get the child to internalize these conduct norms and roles determines 
the content and effectiveness of the personal controls. The social controls then 
are crucial in building nondelinquent personalities. An individual with strong 
internal controls usually can resist the temptations of a delinquency inducing 
environment and/or may structure group situations so as to reenforce the 
tendency to social conformity. It is characteristic of adolescents, however, that 
the personal controls are not fully mature. They are in need of considerable 
reenforcement from the external social world, if conformity is to ensue. The 
second way, then, in which social controls are effective in inducing conformity 
is that they either reenforce conforming tendencies or go counter to delinquent 
ones by exerting social pressures on the individual to conform. It follows, too, 
that in some cases, such as in the delinquent gang, social controls may actually 
impede the development of strong conforming personal controls and hinder their 
effectiveness in group situations. The result, then, is that an essentially strong 
set of personal controls (for an adolescent) may become inoperative in group 
situations if the external social controls are weak or run counter to social 
conformity. 

These remarks are made by way of introduction to place the discussion of the 
role of the school in inducing social conformity and in preventing delinquency. 
Since the child enters school with an imperfect set of internal controls, he is in 
need of strong external social support. The school, therefore, has the poten- 
tiality of being the major means of building and strengthening the internal 
controls of the child outside of the family context. Below we shall see that the 
modern urban elementary and secondary school is structured in such a way, and 
operates in community settings, so that it is relatively ineffective in this control 
function. The school can serve, too, as a means of external social control by 
motivating the child toward conforming behavior and by operating as a central 
community institution which exerts pressure toward social conformity. It is 
also maintained below that apart from its central function of formal education. 
the modern urban American school exerts little effective influence toward social 
conformity, particularly in delinquency areas. The school no longer functions 
as a community institution, but rather as a specialized institution of a mass 
society. The discussion below is not intended as an exhaustive treatment of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency and the schools. Only a few aspects of the 
problem are treated. 

(1) Delinquency among adolescents is more characteristic of the behavior of 
lower than of middle social status persons, and of boys more than of girls. It 
follows, then, that the external controls of our society have been less effective 
in inducing conformity among lower status boys than among boys at other status 
levels. The question discussed here is, How is the school probably ineffective in 
inducing conformity among lower status boys, and how may the school be made 
more effective for this task? 

The American public-school system has been oriented primarily toward such 
values as a general intellectual preparation for advanced education or voca- 
tional training and the values of achievement in a competitive society. This has 
typically meant emphasis upon intellectual attainment, competitive achievement, 
the denial of overt aggression and the dependence of the child on the approval of 
the teacher and parents for achievement. These values, in fact, culminated in 
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the institution of compulsory labor laws and compulsory school-attendance laws 
so that the child is coerced by society into attending school, if he or his parents 
are not motivated toward these values. The child today compared with the 
child of 50 years ago, in fact, is delinquent (truant), if he does not attend school 
and his employer is delinquent, if he employs him in an occupational role con- 
sidered unlawful for persons under age. It should be emphasized that these laws 
are particularly designed for and enforced in urban communities. The Ameri- 
ean farm family generally is excluded from provisions of child-labor laws, and 
it characteristically withholds the child from school for extended periods of 
time to do farm labor, without facing any threat of court action. The urban 
family cannot withhold the child from school without threat of court action. 
Some delinquency results, then, from our compulsory attendance laws which 
assumes that all urban children must attend school and that they must not work 
full-time for pay. It is in this sense a price we pay for making education a uni- 
versal opportunity and for emancipating the child from familial-occupational 
exploitation. It is maintained, here, that these laws, together with the other 
aforementioned values promulgated in the school situation, are not accepted as 
generally by the lower status parents and children, particularly the male chil- 
dren. This often brings them into conflict with the school and society—in tru- 
ancy from school, a starting point for much delinquency, and in aggression to- 
ward school property and authorities. More particularly, it leads to rejection 
of the values represented by school people and the acceptance of the value of 
delinquent peer groups which are, in part, organized against these values. It 
is a simple matter to say we must find a way to motivate these lower status boys 
to aecept compulsory school attendance, but it is quite another to motivate them 
where the value premises of our educational institutions are rejected. This 
rejection of values is not to be interpreted as one of a class conflict, however, for 
that would be a logically fallacious conclusion. It may be, however, that the 
assumption that all persons must attend school until say age 16 is not a reason- 
able one, at least, given our present school curricula. We may need a more 
selective educational system, and we may need to permit a younger work age. 

The values of the school today generally are represented to pupils by a woman 
of middle social status. To the lower status male child who frequently rebels 
against school values and authority, the woman schoolteacher is not particularly 
eifective in building and strengthening internal controls. Historically, elemen- 
tary and high school students were provided with adult male as well as female 
parental figures in the schools. There is a real need to reintroduce adult male 
teachers into our schools if we wish to use these persons to aid in strengthening 
the personality controls of schoolboys. This means as a minimum that we must 
substantially raise the salaries of these public schoolteachers, and that other 
ways must be found to increase the prestige of these jobs so that they will become 
attractive positions to men in our society. These remarks are not intended as 
hostile to women as teachers in the public schools. They are essential roles 
in elementary education. It is meant to emphasize, however, that a matriarchy 
in the public schools hinders the development of strong internal controls in the 
male child, particularly the lower status male child. 

(2) The child’s world through the period of adolescence is one demanding 
some stability of reference points. There is a need for the family, the peer 
group, and the community to remain relatively stable and fixed. <A gratifying 
and a secure environment is necessary to build strong internal controls. Cor- 
relatively, an institution such as the school is hindered not only in its task of 
providing formal education but in that of building character, if it is unable to 
establish a stable relationship with the child over an extended period of time. 
The relationship must be one of an extended duration. Furthermore, no organ- 
ized community comes into being or is maintained when the population is essen- 
tially transient in character. This problem now is examined further. 

(a) The urban population is, relatively speaking, a highly transient one. Of 
the urban inhabitants in the United States in 1950, 17.3 percent had moved within 
the past year. The percentage was even greater for many of our metropolitan 
cities. In San Francisco, for example, 24 percent of the inhabitants 1 year old 
and over had moved between 1949 and 1950 and it was roughly the same in the 
Nation’s Capital... In some community areas within these cities, however, the 
incidence of residential mobility was as high as 50 percent during this period. 
Studies by the writer and others show that families of delinquents are generally 





1 Tables 48 and 86, Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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characterized by higher than average rates of transiency.* Whether or not a 
high degree of family mobility is particularly etiological in delinquency is not 
the crucial question for our discussion. For, it nonetheless is true that a high 
rate of family residential mobility seriously hinders preventive programs of 
schools and other community institutions to curb delinquency. Many of the 
community areas of large cities in which the large majority of delinquents reside 
ure communities of high residential mobility. And, as we have seen an even 
larger proportion of the families of delinquents than of nondelinquents are 
highly mobile, residentially. This makes it extremely difficult to design school or 
community programs which require stable attachments with individuals over an 
extended period of time. Ina very real sense many of these programs are reduced 
to failure before they are begun, unless transiency can be reduced, It is a paradox 
and perhaps somewhat of a tragedy that our labor market presumes some 
family mobility. Again, we perhaps may “pay some price” in the form of 
delinquency for inducing labor and residential mobility which makes the family 
“rootless” in a Communal society and destroys the ties of children with primary 
figures outside the family. A school program must face this reality in many 
areas—that its school population will show a high turnover. 

(b) The school in most urban areas no longer is a community institution. It 
rather is what sociologists call a mass society institution. Relatively speaking, 
the school is only indirectly subject to control by the parents of the children 
Its personnel, the teachers, are part of a bureaucratic set of relationships which 
specify promotion, tenure, curricula, and so on. The teacher most usually does 
not reside in the Community area in which the school is located. There is little 
contact with parents in the sense that parents are considered as authoritative 
persons about their child’s education and development. The school seldom is 
seen as a vital Community institution related to other vital community institu- 
tions and processes. There, furthermore, are many studies which show that 
public schoolteacher turnover is very high in urban delinquency areas. Teachers 
quickly seek transfers from the “jungle’—the kind of lower status area de- 
scribed above. Under these circumstances, no program which demands stability 
of school personnel seems likely or possible. The public school system needs 
to find ways of attracting and holding personnel who will teach for extended 
periods of time in the “blackboard jungle,” if preventive programs are to have 
even a modicum of success. 

(c) Mention has been made of the fact that the American public school no 
longer is a community institution, that is, an institution controlled, at least, 
by a segment of the community it served and accepted as a vital center of public 
activity. The “little red schoolhouse” nostalgically has passed as a community 
center and an educational center for its young citizens. In its place is a multi- 
rooined school serving at least a few thousand inhabitants who passively accept 
it as performing a single function—formal education. Members of the com- 
munity find it hard to influence school policies and personnel and they soon 
come to regard it as part of the political process which, too often, they evaluate 
negatively. Here again we may find some conflict in what we want. The kind 
of contradelinquent control which is exercised by the school as a community 
institution may be a price citizens pay for a mass society institution. On the 
one hand many parents and professional educationalists insist that the child is 
denied its proper advantages unless there are single grades with ever specialized 
curricula as the child advances, a gymnasium and competitive sports, and other 
activities. Add to this the ever-present desire to cut costs and taxes and the in- 
stitution is large and specialized, serving a mass clientele, and not a small 
neighborhood community institution. This is not an argument for a return to 
the “little red schoolhouse,” but it should be accepted as more or less inevitable 
that the school will lose some of its primary influence and control when it 
becomes a mass society institution. At the same time, the mass institution can 
influence children to achieve rational and conforming control over their environ- 
ment. It might also be asked whether some compromise might not be made in 
cities, whereby elementary schools are reduced in physical size and integrated 
as part of a more local acting community. Is it possible, too, that parents might 


*The writer found that 89 percent of delinquent probationers in Cook County. Ml. 
resided at their present address for less than 3 years (Albert J. Reiss, Jr.. The Aecuraey 
Efficiency. and Validity of a Prediction Instrument, Chicago, 1949, table 30). The Gluecks 
observed that 33.6 percent of their delinquents as compared with only 14.8 percent of the 
nondelinquents were at their present address for less than 1 year (Sheldon and Eleanor 


tne Juvenile Delinquency, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1950, 
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be involved more in an educational process whose goal is not to adjust parents 
to what professional educationalists regard as essential, but that a process 
might be generated in which there is mutual participation toward commonly 
determined goals? Need the public schools be as large as they are and as divorced 
from the local acting community as they have become? The movement toward 
ever larger public-school systems is a very strong one, however, and even the 
rural schools increasingly have a consolidation pattern legislated for them. 

(3) This question leads us to a further consideration. Public schools which 
are located in urban areas with high rates of juvenile delinquency are most 
usually not considered a part of the local community. It might be said, in 
fact, that in many cases either no acting community has ever come into being, 
or that the acting community has gradually disintegrated with the onslaught of 
urban growth, the development of mass institutions, and the transiency of the 
population. Yet, it is known that the community as an acting group remains 
a powerful force against delinquency. Here, as elsewhere, the problem becomes 
one of developing community life as an effective social mechanism of control. 
Nothing seems more difficult in the sense that external social forces cannot 
easily generate local communal activity. By its very nature communal activity 
largely is self-generating. The problem is not an unsolvable one, however, as 
the Chicago area projects and similar community developments demonstrate. 
This requires as a minimum, however, professional participation in the com- 
munity. The school can become a local community institution, in a restricted 
way, only, so long as its personnel are not a part of the community. What is 
needed, therefore, is the generation of citizen participation in the community 
wherein the school becomes a part of an organized community program. To 
assume, as some have, that school personnel must become the vanguard and 
virtual monopolists of the community delinquency prevention activity is per- 
haps to deny the first principle of what is a community, however. If school 
programs rest on the principle that people are to be adjusted to a school, rather 
than on the principle that a community must realize community defined goals, 
the programs may develop little more than professional jobs for professional 
persons. 

(4) One of the profound social changes in our society has been that which 
has emancipated woman from the family-work context and placed her in the 
labor market. This has to a growing degree also meant that married women 
with preschool and school children are in the work force. It is not argued here 
that the participation of these married women in the work force is a major 
etiological factor in delinquency, but that their participation often weakens 
the effectiveness of the family as a control structure. There are other factors, 
too, such as the absence of fathers in the Armed Forces, or in work away from 
home for extended periods of time, and the less of traditional family functions 
to mass institutions, which have weakened the family as the primary agency 
for the social development of the child. The suggestion often is made that the 
school should undertake the responsibility for the social development of the 
child when the family fails to provide for the adequate social development of the 
child. The problem here is not should it try to undertake such functions, 
but can it do so, given its present structure? The foregoing discussion of the 
school as an agency of social control strongly suggests that the school and its 
personnel cannot undertake these primary functions of social development. 
Only a radical restructuring of the public-school system in the United States 
might imperfectly move toward such an objective. The experience of Bruno 
Bettelheim and his coworkers at the Sonia Shankman Orthogenice School of the 
University of Chicago suggests that only a small residential institution organ- 
ized along primary group lines can successfully usurp the family function of 
primary social development. This is not said to argue that the school cannot 
reenforce the internal control structures of children, but it cannot under present 
forms of organization assume primary responsibility for the internationaliza- 
tion of norms. It is difficult enough for a teacher to assume the responsibility 
for the formal education of 15 to 40 children. It is quite another matter to 
assume responsibility for their social-moral development. Finally, it should 
be noted that the American public has never accepted the idea that the schoo! 
shall designate the nature and source of moral authority. Nor can it simply 
reflect it. In a mass urban society such as ours we cannot always agree on 
private and public morality. This very lack of agreement lies in part behind 
our separation of parochical from public-school education. To what extent 
will the American public permit the schools to assume moral leadership? 
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This very brief treatment of the school as an agency of social control in 
preventing delinquency has suggested that the school in urban American society 
functions primarily as a bureaucratic agency of formal education. It points 
put that the schvol is, and probably must remain, relatively ineffective as an 
agency in preventing delinquency unless there is a marked change in social 
values and a reconstructing of the school as a primary social institution in a com- 
munity setting. The school seems particularly ineffective as a preventive insti- 
tution for the lower social status male child among which the incidence of 
delinquency is greatest. It can achieve some reconstructing to meet the needs 
of these boys, but then only primarily as an agency of reenforcement, and not 
as one to which primary responsibility for social development is given. 

Mr. Reiss. I will select 2 or 3 points from my remarks since several 
have been amply covered previously, and, perhaps, do not bear repeti- 
tion here. 

One of the points which I have made relates to the position of the 

‘acher in the American public school system vis-a-vis or in relation 
to the status of the child in the public school who becomes delinquent. 

Despite the fact that the delinquents come from all social strata 
and from boys and girls, so to speak, it nonetheless is still true that a 
majority of our delinquents i in this ¢ ountry come from the lower status 
boys, from the lower status families. 

Now, it can be shown that this lower status boy frequently rebels 
against the authority of the school and, partic ularly, against the au- 
thori ity of women. But it is also true in our society that increasingly 
the American public school teacher has become a woman. That is 
particularly true at the elementary school level; it is even true to a 
great extent at the secondary or high school level. 

We can go even further and show that the majority of men who 
teach in the American public schools are either school principals and, 
therefore, do not teach, you see. Men have managed to keep a monop- 
oly, at least in that position, in elementary and secondary schools, or 
they teach some specialized subject such as agriculture or science. 

Now, the reason I make this point is that it has been shown that 
these adolescent boys from lower status families relate better to men 
teachers than to women teachers. But male teachers for the most 
part are not available to guide and teach them and to serve as mature 
conforming adults after whom they may pattern their behavior. 

Senator, in 1950 only 24 percent of the persons teaching public 
schools were men, and they taught at a salary of ap proximately 
$3,400. Most of the a occupations—— 

Senator LAncer. Wait a minute, is that for 9 months or a year? 

Mr. Retss. That is a vear’s salary; that is based on 1949 income, and 
these figures are taken from the 1950 census conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, so it is a year’s salary. That would in- 
clude any supplemental salary which they made during the summer 
months 

Senator Lancer. How can they support a family ? 

Mr. Reiss. Well, that is a good question, a very good question. 

As a matter of fact, Senator Langer, typesetters made $3,700 on 
the average in that same period ; locomotive engineers, $4,500; fore- 
men in manufactur ing plants $4,200 on the average. 

The male public school teacher, if he was teaching during that 
period, was teaching at a salary below that of the skilled worker. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many of them left not only for 
skilled work jobs in factories, but. for occupations such as sales and 
so on, where the salary is considerably higher. 
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What we have done essentially with our salary schedule is to force 
the married man out of public-school teaching. 

Incidentally, if you will notice Mr. Goslin’s figures yesterday, he 
pointed out that we are going to need a great many more teachers by 
1960. 

If you notice, we are going to need more because of teacher turn- 
over than we are going to need because we are expanding our public- 
school system, and that is partly because the teachers are women. 

They get married, they leave the labor force in large numbers, and 
we like to joke about it, say “The old maid public-school teacher,” but 
1onetheless it is true, a great many of them are educated and in the 
labor force for a short period of time, out of the labor force to have 
their children, back into the labor force for a period of time. None- 
theless, the loss of educated personnel in the teaching field is higher 
because the ee are largely women rather than men. 

My point is, I do not mean to suggest that I would discriminate 
against women in the public-school teaching field nor that I would 
eliminate them in that field, but I suggest a better balance is nec essary 
particularly in the delinquency programs which the school wishes to 
conduct. 

Part of the adolescent rebellion, as I suggested, is channelized 
against the woman schoolteacher. She is usually not a person, then, 
to whom boys will relate very well in this period. 

The second point which I should like to make is that 

Senator Lancer. In this matter of salaries, Doctor, if IT may inter- 
rupt you-—— 

Mr. Reiss. Surely. 

Senator Lancer (continuing). We have 96 Senators down there, 
and we take girls out of high school who take a course under the very 
teachers who are ge tting $3,400, and a girl graduates from high se hool 
and she starts at a minimum of $4,000 a year. 

Mr. Reiss. That is the situation. It is easy to understand why a 
man cannot teach elementary school or secondary school. 

Senator Lancer. Of course, the cost of living is slightly higher in 
Washington than it may be in Tennessee. 

Mr. Reiss. The -y do not support families generally. 

But these are national figures which 1 gave, Senator; they are 
taken from all the States. 

The second point which I should like to make is that, generally 
speaking, the people who have appeared previously have emphasized 
the need for the teacher to relate to students over a period of time; 
that is to say, the environment should be a stable one, one in which 
the teacher is in a continuous relationship with the child and gets to 
know the child. 

There are, however, three things which make that very difficult for 
the lower status male child, to achieve this kind of continuous relation- 
ship with a public-school teacher. 

In studies which I have done or in studies, say, by the Gluecks it 

can very easily be shown that the mobility of the delinquents’ families 
is extremely high. 

The Gluecks, for example, found that in their Boston study that 
33.6 percent of the families of delinquents had resided at their present 
address for less than 1 year. 
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I found in my Chicago study that the families of delinquents moved, 
on the average, of at least once every 3 years. 

That means that they are moving from one school district to another, 
from one teacher to another, from one community to another, and 
that they do not form and cannot form stable relationships. 

I submit this is a very difficult problem to do much about in 
the sense that the American labor market wants a free and mobile 
market in which the families move from community to community 
and that families readily exercise their right to change their place of 
residence within a labor market area. 

We encourage migration from communities of excess labor to com- 
munities in which labor is short, and so on. 

In this sense we may be paying a price for the kind of society we 
ure—we become relatively rootless in our communities and so do our 
children. 

I should like to suggest that the schools will be limited in their 
effectiveness in combating delinquency, and again I emphasize for 
the lower-status family, Which is the most mobile f: amily, generally 

speaking in our society, if we cannot somehow solve our problem of 
transiency and high mobility in our society. 

It makes it extremely difficult to formulate any community pro- 
gram, to formulate any school program, where you have a stable 
and continuing relationship with the child so long as the family 
continues in this highly mobile situation. 

My final point, which I want to make, relates to the size of the 
school, a pomt which has been mentioned briefly previously. 

The American public-school system in an urban setting has become 
extremely large. [I beheve, Senator Langer, you and I attended 
small public schools, and probably a good many others here did. 
We got to know everybody in that pub lic-school ‘situ: ition, to a cer- 
tain extent we got to know our teachers, but even if our teachers 
turn over, our classmates did not, and the situation was small enough 
where we could know everyone else intimately. 

But we have gone on a polic yin this country of making the elemen- 
tary school large 500, 700, a thousand school students. The second- 
ary school system, 2,000, 3,000 students is not uncommon, 

In New York City, you are apt to go to P.S. 125, P.S. 127, 38, and 
what not, a highly impersonal school situation. 

I do not mean to argue for a return to the little red one-room school- 
house, but I think we ought to consider the possibility of having 
smaller schools built around a neighborhood or community setting 
so that both the parents and the students will feel, to a greater extent, 
that they are part of the community environment. 

We may have to some extent sacrifice under those conditions cer- 
tain of the advantages. We may have to sacrifice, say, a large gym- 
nasium, which somehow people have come to accept as part of a pub- 
lic school, but I have seen a lot of chilren grow up with just a school 
playground and not a gymnasium; that is to say, we may have to sac 
rifice some things in order to have st: ability and a community environ- 
ment for the American publie school. 
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It does not necessarily follow that we can have everything, but we 
may wish to maximize community values at the expense of some other 

values, which I will call mass-society values. 

In summary, I should like to suggest that while there are certain 
ways in which we can strengthen the schools and others have mentioned 
them, I wish to suggest that unless we can find a way to strengthen 
communities and to make the school a more integral part of each 
community we cannot have effective delinquency prevention or thera- 
peutic programs. This means we should try to find ways to reduce 
the size of the school and the scope of the clientele which it serves, 
unless we can reduce teacher turnover which, incidentally, is extremely 
high in these lower status areas—I had a Ph. D. student who did a 
study of the Chicago Public School System which showed that almost 
every teacher who taught in a slum area requested transfer at the 
end of the first year. "The teachers who were placed in these slum 
areas to teach usually were young, inexperienced, and differed 
markedly in social status from their pupils. It is not too difficult to 
see why they would request transfer at the end of a school year. But, 
this very fact makes it difficult to establish a stable relationship 
between teachers and pupils. 

The movie the Blackboard Jungle tried to play on this theme to 
some extent. But teacher turnover in these lower status areas is ex- 
tremely high. 

The teacher does not want to teach in these areas. Yet it is a prob- 
Jem which the American public-school system must face. 

And finally, it must some how deal with the problem of transiency. 

I believe that covers very quickly some of the remarks which I in- 
cluded in my more lengthy report. 

Chairman Keravuver. Senator Langer? 

Senator Lancer. I would like to inquire about maternity leave for 
teachers. A teacher has a contract, say, for $3,400 a year, and about 
December she has a child. What provision is made for relief with 
pay. 

Mr. Reiss. Weil, I do not know the exact statistics on that, Sena- 
tor; it varies from place to place. Certainly there are a great many 
public-school systems in this country which give that kind of leave. 

It, nonetheless, is so true that a great many women teachers leave 
the labor force to have their children because they wish to remain 
with the child during the formative years. 

So that while it reduces the number who leave, it still means that 
a great many women teachers leave the public-school system. 

Senator Lancer. With the shortage of teachers they are going to 
need these teachers to teach, are they not ? 

Mr. Rerss. I would guess so, and if the salaries are raised, I suspect 
a lot more of them would be induced. 

Senator Lancer. What is the position of your national organization 
on it 4 

Mr. Reiss. Well, I cannot answer that, Senator, because I am no 
longer a public-school teacher. I graduated to the college field, and 
I lost contact with the public-school organizations that “take stands 
on these issues. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr, Strong, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Strrone. No; I think not, sir. 
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Chairman Keravver. Dr. Reiss, it seems apparent from your tes- 
timony that in the areas where the best teachers are needed, they are 
less inclined to want to stay; is that correct 4 

Mr. Reuss. That is absolute ly correct, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. So aren’t we going to have to pay teachers 
better salaries to take these less attractive places / 

Mr. Reiss. I would suspect that is one thing we would have to do, 
that we have to make them more attractive in other ways, as well. 

We may have to provide additional attractiveness in the forms of, 
say, prestige from the community, large community, and so on, but 
certainly we need to desperately attract ‘these teachers into these areas, 
and perhaps a salary differential would be one way to do it. 

I know that in Chicago it is nothing short of phenomenal the rate of 
transfer out of these areas. 

Chairman Kerravver. Dr. Reiss, I should like to ask you, we used to 
have an old philosophy that first-grade teachers should get the lowest 

salary and the second grade a little bit higher; that the lower the grade 
you taught, the lower ‘the s salary you should get. That is not a sound 
principle, is it ? 

Mr. Reiss. I certainly would not agree with it as a principle. I 
never taught elementary school, although my mother from time to 
time has been an element: iry schoolteacher. She always argues the 
hardest pupils to teach are those i in grades 4to 8. 

Now, that is one person’s opinion. But the adolescent child can be 
extremely difficult and demanding in terms of the energy you put 
into your teaching. That is just one point of view. 

I think that a question like that, it is not an area in which I have 
worked, and it is just a private opinion; it is not a particularly expert 
one. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Well, we thank you very much for a most 
constructive statement. 

Mr. Rerss. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravver. Is Dr. William Van Til here? I do not be- 
lieve he has come in yet. 

Dr. Nicholas Hobbs? Has he come in? 

Dr. Maycie Southall and Dr. James L. Hynes? 

Dr. Hynes, we are glad to have you with us. We understood Dr. 
Southall would be with you, but I understand she will be here later 
on. 

Mr. Hynes. She will be here soon, I think. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you prefer to testify alone now ? 

Mr. Hynes. Yes, sir; I think that would probably be easier. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. HYNES, JR., PROFESSOR OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION, PEABODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chairman Kerauver. All right, sir. 

You are professor of elementary education at Peabody College? 

Mr. Hynes. Yes. 

Chairman Krravuver. This says that you are a native of New York, 
that you studied at Harvard, that you earned your doctorate at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. That should make you happy, 
Senator Langer. 

Senator Lancer. It certainly does. 
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Chairman Kerrauver. That you were previously coordinator of 
childhood education at New Paltz State Teachers College at New 
York. 

During World War II you were responsible for more than 4,000 
children under 6 years of age as manager of the child service depart- 
ment of the Kaiser Corp. in ‘the State of Oregon. 

You have edited several educational journals. Among your writ- 
ings are Understanding Your Child, Effective Home-School Rela- 
tions, Enjoy Your Child, Your Child, Three to Six. 

You certainly have had an excellent experience, and we will be 
elad to have your statement. 

Mr. Hynes. May I say I appreciate the opportunity to come, and 
especially apprec iate coming in a bit sooner because with each preced- 
ing speaker I found myself shaking my head in hearty agreement. 

Senator Lancer. May I suggest that the people cannot hear you. 
Will vou move closer ? 

Mr. Hynes. Yes. 

Chairman Kerravver. Speak louder. 

Mr. Hynes. I would like to stress just 1 or 2 things that, perhaps, 
go a bit beyond what has already been said this morning, with the 
understanding that what has already been said seems to me to be 
exceedingly sound. 

One beginning note, my major field of interest is not in delinqueney 
so much as it is in the normal healthy growth of youngsters. 

As I watch children at home with their own parents and then watch 
them move from the home into the school, I am struck by what might, 
perhaps, “ an oversimplification, but which is also a reasonable way 
of saying it, that just out of simple good living in a home a young- 
ster gets the ‘feeling that good and important people think well of him: 
and through such simple everyday tasks as eating, dressing, playing, 
just being around the house, he also comes to build a good feeling about 
himself. 

The essential contribution, insofar as I can tell, of the school is to 
build on this beginning which youngsters experience automatically 
in the good home. A way of saying it is that a school’s job is no more 
complex than that of providing, a good, simple, decent kind of living. 

I was tremendously interested, Senator Langer, in your high-school 
story, because it seems to me very clear that that exe eedingly eood 
idea did not come out of your having read a book or made a special 
study of adolescents, so much as it came out of your own good nature 
and good decency, and, in a sense, I think that is almost the heart of 
your job. 

Chairman Kerauver. Dr. Hynes, turn around a little bit. Our au- 
dience is having trouble hearing you. 

Mr. Hynes. Right. 

In a sense, the heart of our job is to use every technique available 
to free the decency that I suspect is in the largest number of both 
teachers and parents. 

One specific suggestion I would like to make is in that direction. 

It seems to me tremendously worthwhile for high schools to pursue 
the notion of offering some direct course experiences in the direction 
of preparental education. 

I would like to broaden that to have it be considered more nearly 
as education in human relations and then, perhaps, to broaden that 
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to make it perfectly clear that education in this sense would not nee- 
essarily be reading a book about people, so much as it would be living 
with people, understanding one’s self, and coming generally through 
many ways to feel more comfortable and more ood with people. 

I venture to make this suggestion to the committee because it is 
one in which the Federal Government has alre: ady expressed a general 
interest. The Federal Government does give aid to various specific 
aspects of education, vocational education, some aspects of home 
economics education, and other areas, either through Federal aid 
to a specific or through what I am sure will be one of the outcomes of 
hearings such as these and encour agement to people to be their decent 
selves. 

It might well be that some early start can be made on helping peo- 
ple know what is the job in human relations. 

I am stressing beginning in the high school as an early beginning, 
because I think of the high school as a preparental time leading to 
youngsters who, in turn, move into our schools at a later time. 

sut if I can move from that into still another early beginning, it 
is startling to many people but known to others that there are so few 
kindergartens in our country. 

Less than 30 percent of our 5-year-olds have the opportunity to 
attend a kindergarten. 

Chairman Keravuver. Less than what percent ? 

Mr. Hynes. Thirty percent; and if one were to attempt to make 
some qualitative assessment of the kindergartens, that those 30 per- 
cent can attend, I think any resulting figure would be markedly 
lower. 

Dr. Prescott mentioned the number of 30. Thirty would be ex- 
ceedingly high in a kindergarten to enable the kindergarten teacher 
to do a good job. 

It is very difficult to say what is the number, but I think we would 
do ourselves good to begin as a country dreaming of 20 for all ages 
rather than 30 for almost any age. 

sut two specific points: One, the fact that kindergartens are almost 
a hundred years old, that they are practically nonexistent in the 
largest part of our country. 

Pushing that a little bit further, one group of youngsters are un- 
usually vulnerable because their home living does not tend to build 
into them these two essentials: (1) That a good and important person 
thinks they are swell, and (2) that their living has made themselves 
feel good. 

I refer to a group that has been mentioned earlier, the children of 
working mothers or the children from homes where both parents are 
working. There is a tremendous and frightening shortage of what are 
generally called child-care centers the country over, and again where 
such centers exist, they tend to exist in even more underpaid, Tess poorly 
trained staffs, and with even less supervision than tends to be avail- 
able in our public schools. 

I presume to mention this because once again the Federal Govern- 
ment has in the past expressed a direct interest in the child-care 
program. 

Under the Lanham Act during our last war period, and earlier under 
the Works Progress Administration, the Federal Government, I think, 
demonstrated in many parts of the country the tremendous contribu- 
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tion to health which good programs for children of working mothers 
could make. 

But let me say that those are just two specifics that, perhaps, go 
beyond what has already been said. 

In closing, I would like really to restate a general point that has 
come out in the specifics: A healthy child comes, broadly speaking, 
out of good living. A good school, nursery, kindergarten, child-care 
center, primary orade, high school, college, any level, is basically 
offering good living to its children. 

As Dr. Prescott was mentioning his 17 points, I could not help but 
be reminded of the number of individual teachers who are doing 
each one, let me say, of the 16 that, perhaps, fall within the realm of 
classroom teachers, teachers staying with their youngsters more than 
a year, teachers visiting homes, teachers having a program in’ which 
there is a wide variety “for opportunity for success, teachers working 
with youngsters after school, individual schools which have developed 
summer programs and after- ‘school programs. 

The individual earnestness, the individual conscientiousness—I may 
be coming back to my original point—the individual decency that is 
available is encour aging ¢ and, perhaps, one of our greatest needs is to do 
something to a climate of opinion which encourages people to be their 
best selves with humans, children, wives, husbands, workers, neigh- 
bors, everyone. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Dr. Hynes. 

Senator Langer, do you wish to ask Dr. Hynes any questions ? 

Senator Lancer. No. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Strong? 

Mr. Strone. No; I think not. 

Chairman Keravver. We appreciate your help very much. 

Mr. Hynes. Thank you, sir; I appreciate the opportunity to come 
here. 

Chairman Keravuver. Suppose at this time we have a 5-minute 
recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Chairman Keravver. Our next witness is Dr. William Van Til. 

Dr. Van Til is chairman of the division of teaching of curriculum 
development of Peabody College. He is an authority in the field of 
curriculum. 

He studied at Columbia University; he did teacher’s work at 
Teachers College, Columbia; earned his doctorate at Ohio State 
University. 

The subject of his dissertation was “A Social Living Curriculum 
for Postwar Secondary Education.” 

Before going to the University of Illinois, Dr. Van Til taught at 
the New York State Training School for Delinquent Boys. He has 
served as researcher and writer for the National Education Associa- 
tion, and was Director of Learning Materials for the Bureau of Inter- 
cultural Education. 

He has long been interested in the field of juvenile delinquency, and 
has conducted a seminar among the summer students at Peabody to 
determine what written reports may be found in the educational liter- 
ature of the day. 

His students have spent many hours searching libraries with 
bibliographies. 
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We certainly are glad to have you with us, Dr. Van Til. 
Mr. Van Tit. Thank you, Senator. 
Chairman Keravuver. Do you have a written statement ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM VAN TIL, CHAIRMAN, DIVISION OF 
TEACHING OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, PEABODY COLLEGE, 
NASHVILLE; ACCOMPANIED BY JESSIE WOOTEN, ASHEVILLE, 
N. C.; AND JOE C. WHITE, HICKORY, N. C. 


Mr. Van Tin. I have, Senator, a written statement, which I would 
like to have included in the record, and I shall take approximately 12 
minutes to give you an oral summary of the material. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, your written statement will be 
printed in full in the record at this point. Will you pass it to the 
reporter ? 

Mr. Van Tix. I should like to hold it until later. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF THOMAS A. VAN Sant, Director, Diviston oF ADULT EDUCATION, 
BALTIMORE, Mp., PuUsLIc SCHOOLS 


Distinguished members of this committee, it is an honor to appear before you 
with a report dealing with some ways in which adult education may help us 
in our efforts to control juvenile delinquency. 

I am Thomas A. Van Sant, director of the division of adult education in the 
Baltimore public schools. My other biographical information has been filed 
with the secretariat of your committee. 


PART I. YOUR REPORT 


My first comments are concerned with your past and present work. In my 
opinion, your excellent reports, in themselves represent a strong contribution 
to the fight we are waging against juvenile delinquency. I believe your reports 
should be widely disseminated to interested groups throughout our country. 
There are, as you know, many local study groups and special committees 
trying to deal with the problems of juvenile delinquency. Each and everyone 
of these would benefit greatly by using your materials as a base for some of 
their particularized and local studies. 

In brief, as a professional educator, I feel that your reports give us authorita- 
tive information we can get no other place. Your reports also contain good 
practical suggestions of steps that can be taken by different localities, because 
your reports record experiences from a wide variety of communities. 

Because I believe so deeply in the value of your efforts, I want to make 
several other observations: 

1. You have given an intelligent balance to the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency by not trying to oversell it to the American public, but at the same time 
not attempting to hide or dilute its vicious aspects. 

2. You have uncovered many causes for delinquency, and you have heard 
about many cures. A record has been made of these, but you have avoided 
attaching your conclusions to any special ones. You have thus helped us all, 
more than you know, by not being satisfied with quick and easy definitions or 
explanations, nor by being too eager to recommend quick and simple remedial 
and preventive measures. Such a method of operation by your subcommittee 
has forestalled hasty steps some of us might have taken. We have been tempted 
to oversimplify matters by making the family the one and only source of the 
trouble, and by advocating a get tough and curfew policy. We are just now 
beginning to understand why you are still asking questions, and why you are 
still seeking information. 

3. You have thus given us a wonderful chance to see this problem in depth, 
for you have held hearings in many parts of the country, and you have asked 
judges, and police, and educators, and lawyers, and social workers, and mothers 
and fathers, and young people, sociologists, and businessmen, and clergymen, 
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and many others from different walks of life to appear before your committee 
to tell you what they know, what they think, and what they would suggest. 

I was not asked t oput this in my report, but I felt it was high time for such 
statements to appear. 

Finally, for part I, of my report, my plea is obvious: “Don’t let your reports 
get buried and lost. Get them out to the people in our country who are working 
on this problem. This is the kind of help we need and can use. Keep up this 
kind of leadership.” 


PART II, HELP FROM ADULT EDUCATION 


The causes of juvenile delinquency are pervasive enough, and with root 
strength enough to continue to produce delinquent juveniles for many years 
to come. Therefore, it seems to me that we should move against this weakness 
in our society on as many fronts as possible. In some ways we should try to 
ferret out causal factors and do away with them. Other actions should be 
designed to ameliorate conditions that exist. It is my belief that adult edu- 
cators have much to offer that needs to be seen in both remedial and preventive 
forms. 

I have seen, in 30 years of public-school teaching, literally tens of thousands 
of out-of-school youth and young adults return to evening adult schools and 
learn as they never learned before. Thousands upon thousands of young people 
who were dismal failures in regular schools found time, courage, initiative, 
and strength to work during the day and get their lost education at night. It 
might be said that such people do not produce delinquents, and there is great 
truth to that. We should not lose sight of two things, however: 

1. Young people, for the most part, who drop out of school, do so because 
of failure, or boredom with school, or because of severe economic handicaps, 
or because they feel lost as individuals. 

2. Such reasons are also quite common characteristics of young people who 
become delinquent. 

From these statements I would draw some conclusions which seem logical, 
and experience has proved and will prove to be valid: 

First, adult education should be seen and used as a ready resource to help 
out-of-school youth strengthen their abilities to work, to meet the problems 
confronting them, and to give them a feeling of status in the community. 

Second, insofar as adult-education programs have been doing this for many 
long years: 

(a) We should not get in a panic if some of our boys and girls just refuse 
to learn or just give up without effort. Perhaps we should help those who are 
14 years of age and over, who are just marking time or even developing vicious 
habits of loafing, to get a full-time or a part-time job. Beyond this, too, we 
should make an added special effort to get such boys and girls to return to 
evening schools. 

(b) We should more carefully gear some adult education activities to attract 
the out-of-school youth. 

Adult education opportunities are now becoming so plentiful in every part 
of the country that we may well ask ourselves if it is not time to restudy all 
education in the light of this great and growing force. 

This suggestion is tied in with the problems of juvenile delinquency in several 
ways: 

First, we have, for too long, tried to crowd too much education into the 
years between 6 and 16. These are the years of elementary school through 
the 10th grade or year—the time, particularly in the past, when the over- 
whelming majority of us got whatever regular schoolwork we were to receive. 

Second, some of the frustrations which produce failure, unhappiness in school, 
maladjustments, truancy, and loafing, modern society brings on itself by making 
the education diet for its boys and girls too rich. 

Thus, if what we have said can be accepted, adult education experiences 
offer advantages we do not want to overlook in fighting delinquency. For 
example, it is clear that people can and do continue to learn throughout life; 
it is also true that there are ever-growing chances to learn after people leave 
regular schools; therefore, let us recognize that some important lessons in life 
might very profitably be delayed for later adult-education programs. By the 
same token, let us spend more effort giving our children a feeling of worthwhile 
mastery over the skill subjects that will allow them to pursue an education 
throughout life, and let us also spend more time helping our young people 
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acquire those appreciations of our spiritual values and the finer arts which will 
enrich all the years of their lives. 

In the conclusion of this section let me repeat: 

1. Everything does not have to be learned in childhood and youth. 

2. Teen-agers who are misfits in school would be better off with part-time 
or full-time jobs particularly if they were encouraged to continue their education 
in adult schools. 

3. Adult education is a strong enough positive force today to challeuge us 
to restudy educational programs for those between 6 and 16. 

4. Many juveniles who are potential delinquents might benefit by such a reor- 
ganization of education because the basic philosophy would then permit a lot 
of the pressures of regular schools to be eased. 

5. There is no implication here to “soften” education or to “stretch” schooling 
out interminably. There is a definite implication that we could be more selective 
in the things we do, so that we might have more time to do fewer things more 
thoroughly. There is also the implication that there are good values in delaying 
some education for the later years of life. Certainly there is the plain implica- 
tion that such action would materially help teenagers who are having plenty 
of trouble in school. 


PART III. A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 


It is well known that symptoms of juvenile delinquency often appear very 
early in the child’s school life. There is good reason to think that the causes of 
such reactions occur in preschool years. Very often such causes may be traced 
to a lack of parental or community understanding. For such reasons it is very 
heartening to find evidences of so many church groups, and private social groups, 
or cooperative groups of parents, and even public-school systems becoming inter- 
ested in some form of nursery schools. The valme factor here is the emphasis 
upon the cooperative role and the learning role of parents whose children attend. 

There is probably no better way to focus the attention of parents on the need 
to think about what they do with their children and what they do to their 
children. They begin to perceive that their children react very directly to what 
they do, what they say, and quite obviously to what they feel. Parents soon 
learn that children have few preconceived ideas about how children should 
behave irrespective of the myths, the legends, or the fantastic concepts that have 
crept into the minds of their parents. These truths are never so plain as when 
parents are trained by cooperating in good nursery-school programs to see such 
evidence in their own children. In reality such development assures that kind 
of parent development which augurs well for the future of the child-parent rela- 
tionship, and the child-parent-school community relationship. 

Wise school leaders put a high premium on early parent participation. They 
go out of their way to make such actions increasingly interesting and possible 
in kindergarten-primary years, and throughout elementary school. All of us 
suspect that more parent participation in the activities of junior and senior high 
schools would also have a wholesome effect. While the differences in the prob- 
lem are recognized, there has been relatively little success in achieving the latter. 

Schools themselves know some of the requirements for meeting problems that 
arise in children’s lives. They lack resources quite often to even begin to meet 
such problems. The gap that exists between the knowledge of what it is wise 
to do and the resources needed to do it is far too wide to close by wishing. Small 
classes, opportunity programs for slow learners, remedial reading centers, ele- 
mentary-school counseling, school psychologists, psychiatric sources, visiting 
teachers, and early shop training, elementary general vocational training, voca- 
tional training, and widely diversified programs to appeal to many talents are 
well esteemed goals for many superintendents and many principals. More often 
than not it is money that is lacking rather than knowledge. In other words, we 
now know enough to destroy some of the breeding grounds for juvenile delin- 
quency, but we cannot go very far without better budgets. 

All is not as impossible as it may seem when attention is focused on the gap 
between recognized good practices and those which are practiced. If we keep 
our eyes focused on the main objectives, we know that good educational leaders 
are making wonderful contributions in the fight against juvenile delinquency. 
This thought does not blind anyone, however, to the fact that even dedicated 
teachers have limitations. Teachers with classes from 35 to 45 children simply 
‘annot handle special problems in any special way. All such problems require 
the coordinated approach of teachers and parents and special school services 
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and particular community agencies. The many untrained schoolteachers we 
have in our public-school system today crack under the strain of unrealistic 
requirements before the trained teachers, but even trained teachers cannot 
fulfill the goals which they establish for themselves when they are given over- 
Whelmingly large classes. 

Irrespective, however, of these handicaps schools are creating comprehensive 
attacks all along the line against early manifestations of potential delinquency 
and later even against delinquency itself. At each stage the schools seek the 
active help of parents and they experience very little success until they achieve 
this. Such help or cooperation from parents is easier said than achieved. Today, 
for example, we have found educational leaders profiting by special training in 
how to work with parents and other mature community groups. Without such 
training the comprehensive school-home-community approach which is so vitally 
needed is usually doomed to failure. 

In conclusion of this section let. me say: 

1. Schools are approaching the problems of juvenile delinquency on a compre- 
hensive front. 

2. Schools have found that they have the most success with parents who have 
been interested in educational programs for their children even during the so- 
called preschool years. 

3. Educators know far better procedures than they use because of the limi- 
tations of short budgets. 

4. Even the best of teachers cannot keep up with special problems in classes 
that range from 35 to 50 children. 

5. Education's contribution to the fight against juvenile delinquency will never 
reach its best level until our Nation is willing to supply its schools with the kind 
of budgets they need. 

A small adjustment only is needed to focus on creative forces, such as citizens’ 
committees, that take even more active parts in improving the facilities and 
equipment of schools, and they also assist in efforts to attract even more capable 
people to teaching. There is an ever-growing awareness among all of our people 
that education is one of their major lasting tools in attacking any problem. 


PART IV. PARENT EDUCATION 


One of the positive indications of the intelligent concern parents feel about their 
responsibilities in educating and in guiding and in controlling their children is 
the continuing growth of child study programs, parent-teacher organizations, 
and parent education classes. Public schools, mental hygiene associations, State 
PTA congresses, local child study associations, YWCA and YMCA groups, Jew- 
ish educational centers, church groups, and other organizations are sponsoring 
such activities. The need is so great and the interest, particularly among par- 
ents of young children, can be so quickly stimulated that there is plenty of 
room for still more organizations to help. 

The most basic assumption underlying all courses designed to help parents is 
that parents can learn many useful lessons in organized educational programs. 
This in turn is based on the readily admitted fact that parents do not already 
know those things that will assure them of being wise and judicious in all situa- 
tions. Parents themselves are the first ones to admit this. A lot could be said 
about our rapidly changing technological age, about the ever-growing imbalance 
between advancing science and lagging social behavior, but parents no longer have 
to be convinced by such material. Indeed, today, there is a definite trend toward 
seeking help. It is trite to say it is hecoming smart to do so, but this is true. 
Perhaps, more fully than ever before, we are all recognizing the value of using 
educational tools to unravel some of the knotty problems of life, and to help us 
avoid mistakes, or, if we confront problems, to help us meet these problems more 
successfully. 

One of the basic products of parent-education classes is to put parents back 
into the driver’s seat. There is no quicker or better way to establish or reestab- 
lish confidence in parents than to encourage them to study their problems or 
their responsibilities along with other parents who have children of the same 
age group. Parents are finding out a thing or two also. They recognize very 
quickly that they have to be aware of the community in which their children 
grow, and this community is likely to contain influences over which they have 
no absolute control. Therefore, if they expect any community to emphasize 
good influences, and get rid of bad ones, they have to learn about what goes on, 
and aline themselves with other parents and citizens who are willing to work 
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for a better community. This good community, they are finding, requires more 
than eliminating bad conditions; it also demands working for and paying for 
and even fighting for such things as better schools, better health conditions, 
better recreational centers, more services for children in trouble, more services for 
families in trouble, more honest democracy between groups, and people within 
groups. 

*arents are also finding that the only way they can raise good children is to 
know their children so thoroughly that they do not ask the impossible, but they 
do expect their children to make a worthy effort to use all of their capabilities. 
To know even our own children, it becomes obvious that we should know what 
is to be known about them physically, mentally, socially, and spiritually. For- 
tunately, there is much better communication between parents and teachers in 
schools and in churches and this information is readily available. 

Parents are also finding that to have the wonderful children about which they 
dream, they have to fulfill some of the dreams children have about them as 
being wonderful parents. Too often mothers go to seed within the four walls 
of a little home allowing the thousand and one repetitive and never ending duties 
to completely absorb them and to wash all the sparkle out of their personalities. 
Mothers particularly in parent-education classes are finding opportunities to 
renew their growth as important, unique, and interesting personalities in their 
own right. They know better than ever before that a vital, interesting, well- 
informed mother is a much better companion for the husband, and mother for 
the children than any half dozen household martyrs. 

fathers and mothers alike who study this wonderful job of being parents 
find that a soft word is better in curing harsh scenes than a whole bunch of 
rods. Children show little resentment for soft, kind words, and parents show 
few regrets. Parents are finding out there is no taboo on spanking, but they also 
recognize that quite a few things are known about this form of discipline: for 
example, spankings, or slaps are essentially negative, they have precious little 
positive action to them. There are very few explanations contained in such 
punishment other than a great big emphatic no. In every spanking, too, parents 
have to be aware there is likely to creep some feeling of punitive revenge— 
not a too wholesome basic for future parent-child relationship. Parents who 
really take their jobs seriously are finding out their own study leads them to try 
to find out what a situation is all about before they rush in and push children 
around. The method is a method of justice to which even children are entitled, 
and it generates self-discipline among all members of the family. 

It is most important that parents find out how to let their children face reality 
and understand that they, as people in our free society, must accept the re- 
sponsibility for their actions. Parents, through their studies, see more dis- 
tinctly the difference between searching out causes for bad behavior, and the 
process of offering excuses for it. They begin to recognize the creative ele- 
ment that lies in finding out the reasons why such things happen, and the 
equally creative force of helping children understand the connection between 
what they do and the social reaction. Truly, parents are in an ever better posi- 
tion today, as a result of their studies, to establish, or reestablish, or reenforce 
the feeling of individual responsibility that seems to be so sadly lacking in many 
people today. 

Perhaps, for most parents, the best thing they get from parent education classes 
or similar group meetings is the feeling of relief that comes from knowing that 
all parents face practically the same problems. Then, too, they begin to ex- 
change experiences and methods and techniques, and tricks, and breaks that 
worked. From such material, there are quick steps over to the expert or author- 
ity, and then to the literature, and finally back again to evaluation discussions. 

In the city of Baltimore, church groups, child-study groups, mental hygiene 
association groups, and Y groups are among the most important organizations 
that hold parent education programs along with, or separately from, the pub- 
lic schools. An approximate accounting by the public school parent education 
supervisor in June 1955 indicated over 6,000 parents took part in some phase of 
this public school program during the October 1954 to June 1955 period. Their 
activities took the general form of discussion classes, observation classes, co- 
operative nursery school leadership training courses for mothers of preschool 
age children, juvenile court classes, and other special classes such as those for 
fathers only, for parents of handicapped children, for parents who go it alone, 
for parents of teen-agers, for family relations, and for personal growth for 
mothers. 

At first in Baltimore the approach was a rather formal presentation of sub- 
ject matter that was largely child psychology robbed from textbooks. This re- 
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flected popular approaches of the early thirties. Gradually, changes stepped into 
the program revamping and modifying forms that made methods more informal, 
with greater and greater emphasis to have the parents in the group shape the 
course themselves. 

Instructors? Originally in 1934 most of the instructors were former school- 
teachers who were willing to take a little preliminary training, and an ever- 
expanding program of inservice training. Today, this program has gained such 
comprehensive recognition in the city, that many young doctors, and psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatrists, and related professional people, accept leadership train- 
ing for part-time participation as teachers or leaders. Many of the experienced 
former schoolteacher types still remain with us, for if they have the right per- 
sonality, their type of professional training makes them better instructors quite 
often than even authorities in allied fields. 

Thus parent education in Baltimore has, through the years of careful develop- 
ment, established the kind of reputation that helps to attract and to keep fine 
part-time instructors. This, as all administrators or operators know, is the key 
ingredient for successful activities. 

The Baltimore experience also quickly uncovered the fact that the program 
needed a council and advisory board to help keep parent education on an even 
keel. It also discovered that one thing to avoid like the plague in such an in- 
formal program was overcentralization. Therefore, one of the strong char- 
acteristics was and continues to be the variations followed in different commu- 
nities because of peculiar and singular needs and interests. 

In parent education work there is also an ever-growing need for evaluation. 
It is the best way for program operators and supervisors to become aware of 
developments. This activity should lead directly back into research in the 
social sciences. While parents are willing to accept, for example, the fact 
that the different children in the same family do not have identical environ- 
ments simply because they live together, nevertheless they want better expla- 
nations about the reasons for such wide variations in behavior that sometimes 
occur. Likewise, parents know that explanations of the wide variations of 
character development in our worst neighborhoods are very thin even from 
the best of our psychologists and sociologists. They know, too, that the methods 
being used to work with them as parents are crude and primitive in many 
respects. Parents then feel the need for research to give them better informa- 
tion and to help them learn what they want to learn more efficiently and more 
economically. 

In concluding this part, it can be said with confidence that parent education 
activities in any one of many different forms is one of the fastest growing areas 
of adult education. There is also firm ground for the belief that better edu- 
cated and more reflective parents are inevitably going to be strong forces in 
any effort to control and to eliminate juvenile delinquency. There is, after all, 
something thrilling to the knowledge that parents are becoming ever more 
aware of their overwhelming importance in the lives of their children. The 
real point is that they are not only aware of this but they are beginning to study 
the best way to meet their wonderful responsibilities. 


PART V. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The reports of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency are among the 
best materials we have on this problem. 

Don’t let these reports get buried or lost, but find even more ways of getting 
them before the public. 

2. Adult education has much to offer those forces fighting juvenile delinquency. 

The Adult Education Association of the United States of America should be 
requested to form a commission to outline such possibilities. 

3. School systems need to approach the problems of juvenile delinquency as 
a facet of many different services. 

4. Parent education programs are beginning to enlist the most powerful of all 
forces in the effort to check, to control, and to eliminate juvenile delinquency. 

All the encouragement that can possibly be given parent education activities 
should be given by this committee. For example: 

(a) Focus attention on this positive approach by giving it a more dramatic 
recognition in news releases. 

(b) Gather evidence of the experiences of many groups with such activities 
and issue a special release to encourage other places to begin such programs, 

(c) Hold a hearing for just parent educators. 

Once again, thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 
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Chairman Krrauver. Do you have any other copies for the press? 

Mr. Van Tit. I do, through Mr. Strong, to whom I passed on copies 
as of yesterday. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Strong, will you see they are passed 
around ¢ 

All right, Dr. Van Til. 

Mr. Van Tit. Senator, I should also like to have for a very brief 
comment on their personal work, two students at Peabody, Miss Jessie 
Wooten, who is the ex-supervisor of the Buncombe County schools at 
Asheville, N. C., and Mr. Joe White, principal of an e ‘lementary school 
in Hickory, N. C. If they might join me, 1 would appreciate that 
privilege. 

Chairman Kerauver. Miss Wooten and Mr. Joe White. 

What is your first name? 

Miss Wooren. Jessie. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Where is your home? 

Miss Wooren. Asheville, N. C. 

Chairman Krrauver. Mr. White, you are Joe White, of Hickory, 
N. C.? 

Mr. Wire. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerrauver. All right. 

You have them participate in such way as you wish, Dr. Van Til. 

Mr. Van Tin. Yes, sir; by a short commentary at the close. 

Chairman Krrauver. You may proceed. 

Mr. Van Tit. Senator, your committee says quite rightly that the 
Nation’s first line of defense in preventing juveline delinquency is the 
school. 

There are two central questions in regard to the school’s contribution 
to the prevention and control of delinquency. What kind of school 
does America need? And will America support the kind of school 
it needs ¢ 

As a curriculum worker I will talk primarily to the first question. 

Good schools, with modern programs, are needed for all children, 
but they are particularly needed for the present or the potential 
delinquent. 

According to research, we know that the life of delinquent is more 
likely than the nondelinquent to be characterized by living in slum 
areas, overcrowded, poorly furnished and badly kept homes, poverty 
and deprivation, bad home conditions, no family relationships; parents 
less interested in his future, homes characterized by quarreling, re- 
jection, indifference, dise ipline, if not completely lac king, depending 
heavily on physical punishment; less mental ability, 10 points lower 
than nondeliquents on I. Q. seales; instability, resentful authority, 
tied up in emotional conflicts, inclined to lock for adventure : away 
from home, disliking school, lacking career plans, doing poorly in 
school, receiving low grades, failing to be promoted, behaving badly, 
and escaping through truancy. 

The delinquent reacts to his inner problems without outward : 
gression; behavior in a society which finds his conduct Svellbereeana 
and contrary to how life should be lived. 

Now, how can school help the potential or actual delinquent to live 
democratically as a worthy citizen? For one thing, the modern 
school can create an atmosphere in which democracy can thrive. 
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This is an atmosphere of acceptance, belongingness, affection, and 
of being wanted. 

Delinquents definitely need such an atmosphere. Delinquents are 
very short on absence and understanding. They do not find it in their 
homes; they often find it only in the inadequate antisocial behavior 
of their gang. 

They will not find it in an inadequate school, where coldness and 
suspicion and tension are in the very air, and where rigidity and un- 
necessary restrictions rule. 

A modern school can build democratic citizenship through giving 
children a chance to take part. Youngsters can learn teamwork 
through working in groups with others, through speaking out frankly ; 
and discussion through taking agg: in extracurricular activity such 
as athletics and bands and clubs, the healthy active adventures of 
juveniles in the modern school stressing partic ipation being prefer- 
able to he int udequi ite school where the children sit passively while 
the teacher tells them exactly what to do and exactly how to do it. 

If America is to have citizens fit for a democracy rather than per- 
sonalities like the cowed slaves of communism, America needs modern 
schools which work toward the self-discipline which is characteristic 
of the democratic man. 

Obviously, controls are necessary, and they exist in a good modern 
school. But, when possible, the stude mt takes some part in setting 
the rules. 

Good schools have student councils and governments. 

Steadily the good teacher, like the eood parent, expands the limits 
of freedom, the area of self-discij pline. 

The inadequate school which struggles to keep the lid on through 
autocratic discipline engages in bitter eternal warfare with the in- 
creasingly rebellious juvenile delinquent. 

A good modern school can contribute to democratic living through 
a program Ww hich develops a wide range of interests 

Potential delinquents need outlets for ac tivity, for expression, for 
adventure. They need to come in contact with a widening world, 

The inadequate school which attempts vainly to fill all free hours of 
potential delinquent youngsters with extra and increased homework 
rather than attempts to de velop the self-propelling interests of young 
people, enduring interests, is on a dead-end road. 

If we are going to build better school programs to contribute to the 
fight against delinquency, we need good schools which focus on the 
prob lems of individuals. 

For instance, a good modern school has a curriculum which includes 
varied offerings. The program includes vocational education, work 
experience, remedial instruction such as remedial reading; it includes 
20th-century subjects like general science, general mathematics, home 
economics, physical education, industrial subjects, agriculture. These 
are subjects which scarcely existed in the 1900's. 

Many classes in a modern school help young people to come to grips 
with their personal and their social problems. 

In other words, a program of varied offerings gives the delinquents 
a better chance to get something out of school. 

We must never forget that the typical delinquent is a slower learner 
than others. He needs remedial help. He also needs vocational edu- 
cation and work experience. 
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But only 20 percent of all high-school students have work experience 
or specific training for work. Eighty percent graduate or leave school 
without work experience or training for work. 

The formal clascical curriculum of abstract bodies of knowledge 
has little meaning for the delinquent. Formal college-entrance pro- 
grams have little Tel: ationship to his life. 

Only 20 percent of all children entering school continue education 
beyond high school. Eighty percent of them must be prepared for 
self-support by the age of 18. 

Two out of three of June’s high-school graduates enter the labor 
force. Only 1 in 3 continues his education. 

However capable the college scholars a school produces, it is an 
inadequate school if it requires an inappropriate curriculum for most 
of its youngsters, including potential or present juvenile delinquents. 

A good modern school also provides the individual student abun- 
dant opportunities for guidance. Guidance comes best through both 
specialized guidance personnel and through classroom teachers them- 
selves. 

In a good school records are kept; systematic testing supplies back- 
eround., Case studies are made. 

A delinquent needs somebody who will listen. If the guidance 
personnel also can turn to specialized services when needed, great 
possibilities for social betterment open up. 

To point out that the juvenile delinquent in particular needs guid- 
ance and allied help is to emphasize the obvious. 

An adequate school which has no guidance facilities loses its great 
opportunity to help the delinquent. 

Experts say that 1 counselor is needed for every 250 pupils. But 
only 20 percent of schools in America have counselors. Of these, there 
is only 1 counselor to 525 pupils. 

In 1 pte of 614 million children there were 6,780 counselors or, to 
translate, 1 to a thousand children. 

We need four times as many. 

A good school also does its best to see that everyone has some 
success in the things that an individual is able to do rather than 
penalized for failing to sueceed in things which, by sheer biological 
makeup, the individual is unable to do. 

The delinquent needs some success, not endlessly repeated failure. 
In an inadequate school he fails again and again. 

Low inability, he is expected to read at the same rate and with equal 
understanding as better-equipped students. He becomes the con- 
spicuous class boob. Repeatedly failure contributes to dropouts. 

Forty percent of all of our children drop out before completing 
high school. There are now 1 million 14- to 17-year-olds out of school. 
More than 300,000 of them are unemployed. Half of those unem- 
ployed are seeking jobs. The other half are not seeking and often 
are drifting. 

Sixty-one percent of the children between 14 and 17 who appear 
in juvenile court are out of school dropouts. 

The chances of court appearance are about 1 in 4 for school drop- 
outs, and only 1 in 50 for those enrolled. 

So, to fight delinquency we need more modern schools which have 
good holding power, not inadequate schools which lose student thr ough 
dropouts. 
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Now, a good schood can also acquaint all of the youngsters within 
its reach with the pressing social realities of our times, and I mean 
more specifically, these schools can develop programs of family edu- 
cation, helping all of the boys and girls to understand the problems 
and the potentialities of the American family. 

Poor family living, we know, makes a great deal of difference in 
the making of delinquents. 

Young people can also study the total program of recreation and 
the total problem of recreation that they today as young people, and 
tomorrow as adults, can increasingly improve recreational activities 
for everybody, including potential delinquents. 

Good modern schools can also help young people to look at their 
problems of personal living. ‘They can learn to understand them- 
selves, their relationships to other boys and girls, the problems of 
youth, nationality and racial backgrounds, the problem of delinquency 
itself. 

This isa type of group guidance or group instruction which develops 
greater self-insight. 

It isa mental-health program which can become part of the regular 
concept of the classroom as schools deal with family education, with 
recreation and with understanding problems of personal living. 

3ut note that these activities will not be engaged in by an inade- 
quate school which conceives its instruction to have nothing to do with 
the actual ongoing life of the young person in our society. 

So, Senator, in answering the question, What kind of school does 
America need? if we are going to prevent and control juvenile delin- 
quency, emphasis has been placed on a good school with a modern 
curriculum. 

Now, obviously the school still has other contributions. 

For instance, the school plant should be used by young and old 
outside of school hours. ; 

Early identification of potential delinquents and consequent han- 
dling and referral are important. The development of parent educa- 
tion can bea great help. 

Above all, the school should be part of a total planned all-com- 
munity attack by coordinated agencies. 

Sir, it is not my assignment tn testifying before this committee to 
speak to the second question, “Will America support the kind of school 
it needs ?” but who could close without pointing out the crucial impor- 
tance of this problem. 

Two things are urgently needed, public understanding and financial 
support. 

Schoolmen can develop the kind of school described here only if the 
people to whom the school belongs understand its necessity. — 

If the citizen redemands good schools with a modern program of 
education to meet the challenge of delinquency, good education will 
prevail. . 

_If, instead, the citizen repermits or even demands inadequate prac- 
tices, these will prevail, with unfortunate results. 

The schools cannot do their jobs without financial support. In 
America today we are desperately short on teachers. We are even 
shorter on good teachers who understand children. 
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Our insufficient classrooms are overcrowded, our clases are too large 
for individualization. We have not space for all of the children of all 
of the American people. 

We now have 714 million 14- to 17-year-olds. 

In 1960 we will have 914 million. In 1965 we will have 12 million. 

We have not the funds to set up special services. We have not the 
money to make inadequate schools into good modern schools. 

Federal aid to education is among our hopes. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Dr. Van Til. That is 
an excellent statement you have made, and one that should encourage 
a lot of action and thought. 

Mr. Van Tu. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver: Senator Langer, do you wish to ask Dr. 
Van Til any questions? 

Senator Lancer. I have none. 

Mr. Van Trt. Senator Kefauver 

Senator Lancer. I am interested in what you said about not having 
money enough. We have money enough for everything else except 
our schools. 

Mr. Van Tit. It sometimes seems so. 

Senator Lancer. The way these billions and billions of dollars we 
distribute all over the world. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Van Til, did you wish to have Miss 
Wooten or Mr. White make any comment? 

Mr. Van Tit. Miss Wooten and Mr. White have a very brief com- 
ment of applying the things I have said to their own experiences in 
teaching. If I might turn first to Miss Wooten, sir, I would appre- 
ciate it. 

Chairman Kerauver. All right. Suppose you trade places with 
Miss Wooten. 

Miss Wooren. Among the people who are responsible for my being 
here are six men who play a major part. The first is a fellow in North 
Carolina who turned me down and made me decide to become a career 
person instead of choosing marriage. 

The next two are men who have dedicated their lives to the study 
of children, Dr. Prescott, whom you heard this morning, and Dr. 
Hynes, Dr. Christie Arnold, the superintendent of the receiving home 
in Ashville, my hometown, who puts into practice the philosophy of 
understanding and accepting and loving children that these two men 
believe in; Dr. Goslin, whose report you heard yesterday, who an- 
nounced in class that they would like to have some information about 
things that are being done about juvenile delinquency in various com- 
munities; and Dr. Van Til who invited me to come here and share my 
information with you gentlemen. 

Several years ago the people in my community became concerned 
about what was happening to our boys and girls. They made surveys 
and did a comprehensive study, and one of their projects was to build a 
receiving home 2 years ago. 

Children who are delinquent and who have tendencies of becoming 
delinquent are sent to the receiving home for a maximum period of 10 
days by the domestic relations court judge. 
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While at the home they get a feeling of being understood, of being 
accepted, of being loved, and they are given responsibilities and are 
trusted to carry out those responsibilities, and feel a worthwhileness. 

Several month ago I had Dr. Arnold talk at a parent study group 
telling about the work of his home, and I helped to arrange for him to 
speak to some other faculty groups and parent study groups and PTA 
meetings because, gentlemen, I believe that through study the needs, 
nature and desires of children—that teachers will better be able to 
understand children, will be able to accept them more fully and to 
express a love toward them, and that as the needs of youth are met, the 
problems of delinquency will diminish. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Miss Wooten. That is 
a very excellent statement of the experience that you have had. 

Miss Wooren. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Krrauver. Mr. Joe White, from Hickory, N. C. 

Mr. Wurre. I would just like to make 2 or 3 observations about what 
I think children need. 

Now, there are several things 

Chairman Krrauver. Mr. White, you are a student out at 

Mr. Wurre. Peabody; yes, sir. 

Chairman Krravver (continuing). Peabody ? 

Mr. Wuirer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keraver. And Miss Wooten is a student also? 

Mr. Wuirer. Yes, sir. 

In my early boyhood days I missed some of the things because I 
was raised with 12 children in the family in a cotton mill village, and 
some of the things I missed were these: love, acceptance, security, pro- 
tection, independence, faith, guidance and control. 

In my experience of 20 years in the elementary schools, I find that 
every elementary principal and teacher and every layman should 
strive to give these things to our children, because they mean quite a 
bit to the child in his early days. 

Back then the schools did not give too much attention to that, 
especially in the lower group of social living. But today many of our 
schools are meeting the needs of our children by improving their pro- 
grams. 

As you know, back in 1895 the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools began evaluating the schools and the colleges, 
the secondary schools, but very little was done in elementary educa- 
tion until 1947, but now they are doing something about that. 

The Southern Association has put out a guide to a better elemen- 
tary school; and if every elementary school would take that book 
and sit down with its faculty and the parents and the laymen, I know 
there would be much better schools, which would help our boys and 
girls, . 

Some of the things I think we should do in a coordinated program 
are to develop their needed skills, teach moral and spiritual values, 
meet needs and broaden the interests, foster personal and community 
health and safety, teach the wise use of resources, have adequate in- 
structional material, good transportation facilities and practices, good 
buildings and grounds, guidance for all children, small classes, an 
exceptional program, an extended program evaluating the school’s 
programs. 
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Some specific things that are being done at Hickory to combat juve- 
nile delinquency and meet the needs of our children are an improved 
school program. We have been studying our schools for the last 
5 years. 

‘We have provided good school buildings and play areas and gym- 
nasiums for indoor play for elementary schools, adequate lune -hrooms 
through State and county bond programs, also improve through spe- 
cial city taxes programs for the schoolteachers, such as guidance for 
the teachers, libraries and overall supervision in teacher guidance, 
teacher supplements which bring in better qualified teac hers, a tax for 
the construction of these buildings, for instructional supplies, library, 
and visual education. 

These schools cannot meet these needs alone. It is through the 
cooperative efforts of the school, the home, the church, the ¢ ‘ivic organ- 
ization, the social agencies, the Community Chest, the professional 
organizations, and the business organizations. 

The schools and the church should work together in encouraging 
children to attend church and Sunday-school activities. 

The churches are doing a wonderful work with their youth and 
adult recreational program. The recreation program provides such 
activity for each school during the summer months, and at some 
schools during the year. It provides a year-around program for all 
age groups at the community center, also little league baseball, pony 
leagues, church leagues, industrial leagues for senior and adult groups. 

Business plays a big part in providing opportunity for children 
through the Community Chest, providing swimming pools in their 
area where their business is. 

Civic organizations sponsor little league baseball teams, hobby 
shows, send children to camps. I know each of you have heard of the 
camp in Blue Rock, N. C., for crippled children and all our organiza- 
tions contribute to that and send their children to that free. 

Also the civic organizations which established an opportunity 
school for handicapped children, and the children who cannot afford 
to go to this school will be sent to the school which, I believe, costs $250 
ayear. Their way will be paid by the civic organizations. 

Also the civie clubs sponsor movie programs selected by parent- 
teacher associations for the summer movie program, Also the civic 
clubs established a library and swimming pool for Negroes. 

The health and welfare department work with the school, the home, 
and community to meet the needs of our children. 

It is through the cooperation of all of our public that we are helping 
the children to lead a more useful and wholesome life. 

May I say that any principal—no principal or teacher can take 
squatter’s rights behind the desk and expect our ps to live and 
grow in our school programs today. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mr. White. 

Senator Lancer. I want to ask Mr. White a question. 

Mr. Wuitrte. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Is there much drinking among the students at 
Peabody ? 

Mr. Wuire. Not that I know of. Ihave been going 514 summers. I 
have not been able to find that out. I stay on Highland “Avenue. 

Senator Lancer. What about it, Miss Wooten ? 
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Miss Wooten. No, sir. I have not seen it. I have been to the square 
dances at the college every Friday night and it has been very well 


conducted. I think it is a very fine group of young people, and older 
ones, too. 


Senator Lancer. You are both too busy to find out. 

Miss Wooten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. That is all. 

Dr. Srrone. I have no questions. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Van Til, thank you very much; and thank 
you, Miss Wooten. 

Senator Lancer. Both good diplomats, too, I might say. ([Laughter.] 

Chairman Keravuver. Representing Dr. W. S. Davis, the distin- 
guished president of Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
University, will be N. A. Crippens, Mrs. Kathleen H. Poage, and Dr. 
H. A. Bowen. Will you come around, please. 

We are very proud of the Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University and the fine work Dr. W. 8S. Davis and the members 
of his staff are doing. 

You are Dr. H. A. Bowen, the chairman of the school of education? 
That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. You are a big fellow, speak up so everybody 
can hear. 

And you are Mrs. Kathleen Poag, the assistant professor of soci- 
ology and social administration; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Poag. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. And Prof. N. A. Crippens, consultant in in- 
service teacher education, and professor of educational administra- 
tion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Crrprens. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. Who is going to be the leading spokesman? 

Mr. Criprens. I will be the first one. 

Chairman Keravuver. I understand the testimony will be an out- 
line of the field services with two cases to illustrate what you are 
talking about; campus services, sponsorship of activities to combat 
juvenile delinquency, and a proposed State program of work to im- 
prove family living as developed by teachers of agriculture and home 
economics. That is what Mr. Strong has given me. 

You handle your testimony as you wish. 

Do you have some statement, a statement, I believe, Dr. Crippens? 

Mr. Criprens. The complete statement is in the record for each of 
the members of the committee and also some supporting documents to 
verify those particular statements. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, the complete statements will be printed 
in the record. Also the documents will be made exhibits, and, Mr. 
Bobo, do we have additional copies for the press? 

Mr. Bozo. I do not see additional copies of the statement here. 

You have additional copies of your statement here ? 

Mr. Criprens. I have just one. Those can be supplied, if necessary. 

(The information supplied by Mr. Crippens was marked “Exhibit 
No. 15,” and is on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Crippens, you lead off here then. 
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STATEMENT OF N. A. CRIPPENS, TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL STATE UNIVERSITY, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. KATH- 
LEEN H. POAG, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION; AND DR. H. A. BOWEN, CHAIRMAN, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Crirrens. Public education in Tennessee is the means through 
which . 

Chairman Kerrauver. Dr. Crippens, suppose you give something 
about your experience and background, where you were educated and 
how long have you been with Tennessee A. and I.? 

Mr. Criprens. Well, first of all, I was born in the State of Tennessee 
some 41 years ago. I have had all of my educational experience here 
except my graduate work. 

Chairman Keravver. Get a little closer, please. 

Mr. Crirrens. Except my graduate work, and all of my teaching 
experience in the last 20 years has been, 13 of that, in the public 
schools. 

Chairman Keravuver. Where in the public schools? 

Mr. Criprens. And 7 at Tennessee A. and I. 

Chairman Kerauver. Where? In A. and I.? 

Mr. Criprens. In Jefferson County, Tenn., I was principal of the 12 
grade schools for 11 years. 

Chairman Keravver. Jefferson City, east Tennessee? 

Mr. Criprens. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. You were principal of the 12 grade school for 
11 years? 

Mr. Criprens. That is right. 

Chairman Keravuver. And then you came over to A. and I.? 

Mr. Crierens. That is right, Senator. 

Chairman Krrauver. Where did you take your college education ? 

Mr. Criprens. My college education was at Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and my graduate training was at the University of 
Chicago. 

Chairman Keravver. Al] right. 

What degrees do you hold? 

Mr. Crrerens. I hold the M. A. and am at present working on my 
research for my doctor’s degree. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, as a Tennessean I want to pay tribute 
to you and honor to you for the advancement you have made. 

Mr. Crirrens. Thank you. 

Chairman Kerauver. You go ahead. 

Mr. Crierens. We had thought earlier that this particular presenta- 
tion would follow a presentation made by the commissioner of educa- 
tion of our State department. 

Since that is not true, I would like to sketch for a moment or two 
our point of view concerning public education in Tennessee. 

Public education in Tennessee is the means through which the peo- 
ple attempt to achieve the kind of life which they envision for them- 
selves and for their children. 

Their statement of the educational needs is but their general de- 
scription of the good life, and to meet these needs the people use every 
public school, every State college, every State university, all the sup- 
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plies and equipment and educational personnel at the disposal of 
public education. 

Their mode of operating this kind of program is generally referred 
to as the Tennessee way of public education. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that Tennessee State University has 
one of the major educational institutions and the State will play an 
important role in the Tennessee way. 

It does this by making available to the State its entire resources, 
through the use of field services and on-campus services. 

I should like to sketch briefly for you the field services, after which 
the other members of the committee will talk about the on-campus 
services. 

The field services are based on a rather well thought-out plan that 
was developed by Dr. W. S. Davis, the president of the university, 
and Mr. W. E. Turner, who was at that time director of Negro 
education in the State. 

The plan has four major elements: 

No. 1. The provision of a liaison team composed of persons on the 
university staff who function in the State’s department of education. 

No. 2. A total university faculty available to the public schools of 
the State for specialized consultative services. 

No. 3. Individual faculty members who are available to the State 
department of education for long-term study of individual problems 
in public education in Tennessee. 

And, No. 4. One of its most essential parts, is a two-way flow of 
information and services from the university to the field and from the 
field back to the university. 

We consider that each element of this plan is absolutely essential to 
the improvement of public education in the State, and to a more funce- 
tional use of the university’s services, both human and material. 

I should like to sketch for a moment or two how each one of these 
elements operates. 

The first element, which is the liaison team of persons who hold 
professorial rank on the university staff and yet work with the State 
department of education, operate on the basic assumption that local 
problems are most permanently solved when the local people them- 
selves identify the problems and when they themselves solve them, 
with the help of whatever specialized assistance that State universities 
and other specialized agencies can give to them. 

With that point of view in mind, every educational system, local 
system, in Tennessee develops its own courses of study rather than 
using some standardized one, coming from the State itself, and in 
doing this, members of our liaison team move out into the local com- 
munities to assist teachers as they attempt. to identify the educational 
needs of the boys and girls in that community, that particular com- 
munity, and as they seek to develop programs to meet these needs and 
to evaluate the kind of programs which they have developed. 

This kind of thing means giving assistance to teachers and stimu- 
lating them to work with pupils and with parents to find out what the 
interests and needs of people are, to identify community problems of 
health and of other types. 

Now, inasmuch as in Tennessee one of our fundamental beliefs is 
that the use of pooled intelligence is one of our best approaches to 
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problem solving, and inasmuch as we also believe that a great deal of 
the skill and curriculum effort is pretty much the same in various kinds 
of situations, many of the people who are studying the problem of 
developing programs based on the needs work together i in large groups, 
some of these groups including more than 4 or 5 school systems. 

In working together in groups, they largely plan and implement 
their own programs. We have several groups who are trying to do 
this sort of thing. 

We have groups of principals who work this way in what they call 
. Tennessee Principal Study Council. 

We have groups of supervisors who work this way in what they call 
the supervisory study council; and we have groups of teachers all 
over the State who work in this particular mode, and there are 10 
regional professional groups of teachers that meet at various times 
during the year to study their own problems. 

One member of this liaison team works with each of these types of 
groups. One works with the principals, one with the supervisors, 
and one with the teachers. 

The one who works with the supervisors, plans with them several 
pl: inning and study sessions in which they come together in groups. 
They did come together in those groups ¢ and they studied how they 
might help teachers to identify the emotional needs of children, some- 
what in the way that Dr. Prescott described them here this morning, 
and how they might help to meet these needs of the children and, par- 
ticularly, did they put stress upon the effect of unmet emotional needs, 
the effect they have upon the maladjusted and antisocial behavior of 
children. 

In terms of the professional teachers’ meetings, most of those put 
their emphasis on developing better instructional methods through 
the use of sound principles of learning. 

Teachers demonstrated how these might be done, how pupils’ ten- 
sions might be relieved in the classroom, and how their home back- 
grounds might be taken into account in planning learning experiences 
for them. 

One of the most dramatic, as I think, indications of the kind of 
direction in which Tennessee education is moving is the Tennessee 
Principal Study Council. Here is a study council in which the mem- 
bers have no fees, in which they have only one purpose, and that is 
to study the local educational problems that they have, and to bring 
to bear the fidings of research upon these problems as a basis for 
improv ing their school programs. 

They have studied such kinds of problems as juvenile delinquency 
in particular communities: they have studied dropouts. ‘They have 
studied ways and means of improving instruction in particular in- 
structional areas. 

This group is cosponsored by the State department of education, 
and every State college and university in Tennessee. 

The liaison person from Agricultural and Industrial University, 
who works with this group, has worked with it for a number of years 
as its executive secretary, and is pursuing work in some doctorate 
research toward the psychology of problem solving because it was 
thought this might enable him to help better with this particular 
group in its work. 
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There are other kinds of illustrations that might be given about 
how this particular plan works. 

One of these illustrations is the fact that any faculty member at 
Agricultural and Industrial University is subject to call at any time 
to move out into a public school and to help with some particular 
program that is operating there, and that has happened on a number 
of occasions, in 2 or 3 insti inces, where new and large schools have 
been organized in cities in which schools of that size had not been 
there before, in many instances, specialists from the various fields in 
the college have been called in to help with the reorganization of the 
particular school and to improve the various kinds of programs that 
are conducted there. 

Since the full statement of the kind of things that I am discussing 
is included in the materials that were passed to you, and since the 
time is so near the dinner hour, I would like to say only one other thing, 
and that is this: Even though we feel that this plan has worked 
rather well in Tennessee, we feel it has worked well here because of the 
human relationships and the years of experience that were behind it. 

There were certain intangibles that have to do with the situation 
between, the relationship between a State university and the public 
schools and a State department of education, so that when the State 
department of education members or university members come into 
a public school there is no fear, no tension on the part of the teachers 
that they get the impression that these people come here to help them 
work with their problems rather than to inspect them to report to 
someone else. 

In other words, we are saying that with this kind of program one 
has to have a kind of rapport with the public-school people that has 
to be built up over a period of years in which they come to understand 
each other and believe in each other and have trust in each other as 
the people of Tennessee in both races do believe in and have trust in our 
State department of education and the president of our particular 
university. 

Our way of working is more a way of life than anything else and 
our contribution toward juvenile delinquency is in making available 
to the public schools the various facilities of the university through 
our liaison persons and through other members of our faculty and 
feeding back into the university information that will help us 
vitalize and make more functional the program at Agricultural and 
Industrial State University. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Professor Crippens, 
for a clear statement. 

Now, which of you will be next? 

Dr. Bowen. I will be next, Senator. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Dr. Bowen. Tell us something 
about yourself—where you were born and where you were educated. 

Dr. Bowen. I was born in Oklahoma City, Okla., and then went to 
Wilberforce School in Ohio where I completed my college work, and 
after leaving Ohio I went back to Oklahoma to work, and from there I 
went to Columbia U niversity and studied a year as a general education 
board fellow and then back to Ohio to receive my doctorate degree. 

That is my educational background. I worked at Langston Uni- 
versity at Langston, Okla. 
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I worked 41% years in Georgia, at the Fort Valley State College, 
and I have been here since 1951. 

My parents were originally from Tennessee, so I do not feel that 
I am a foreign person here. 

In other words, five of my brothers and sisters were born in Jeffer- 
son City and my father was principal of the Nelson Academy in Jef- 
ferson City. In fact, he found my mother here in Nashville and took 
her there to teach and married her, so that is the beginning of my 

family. 

Chairman Keravuver. That is a very interesting background and 
you have come along far in the world. 

Dr. Bowen. I think so. 

Chairman Keravver. And we are proud of you. 

I do not want Senator Langer to get the impression that we ever 
consider anybody from out of the State as foreigners in ‘Tennessee. 
We welcome everybody. We are glad to have them come. 

People from other States have made great contributions to the 
social and economic and educational development of our State, for 
which we are very, very grateful. 

All right, Dr. Bowen. 

Dr. Bowen. I will try to excerpt a part of this document so that 
we will not prolong the time. 

I would like to do that by, first of all, noting the services provided 
in programs and activities sponsored by the university to prevent and 
control juvenile delinquency. 

Institutions of higher learning hold a central place among all of 
the agencies that affect the ideas and activities of young people. The 
recognition of this fact offers a challenge to institutions of higher 
iearning which can, and do pave the way for preventing delinquency, 
These institutions will accomplish this end by a better understanding 
of and provision for the intellectual, educational, social, and emotional 
needs of every student. It is this deep concern for juvenile delin- 
quency which has motivated the Agricultural and Industrial State Uni- 

versity to take a positive stand in combating such behavior. 

The university is cognizant of the fact that there are many factors 
which contribute to delinquency. Many of them have been mentioned 
here this morning, and I shi ul not take time to develop each. 

One of the major factors contributing to delinquency is poverty. 
Therefore, it puts forth every effort and lends its support to help 
students of all economic levels live in an atmosphere of cooperation 
and loyalty. 

A second major factor contributing to the development of delin- 
quency is the broken home. Asa bulwark and a safeguard to its stu- 
dents, who may be victims of this unfortunate circumstance, the uni- 
versity provides a strong student personnel staff and utilizes its guid- 
ance facilities to facilitate the normal growth and development of 
its students, helping the students to grow normally and develop as 
good citizens. 

A third factor is the lack of church ties or membership in some 
organized group. 

Almost every student comes to the university with a practicing religious faith. 
The university attempts to provide an atmosphere in which students may recog- 
nize the resources of religion and develop and practice a desirable philosophy 


of life. The leadership for these religious activities is supplied by instructional 
and supervisory personnel of the university. 
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The religious organizations and activities of the university include 
the Student Christian Associ iation, Baptist Student Union, Canter- 
bury Club, Newman Club, C. M. E. Student Fellowship Group, fresh- 
man fellowship groups, Sunday school, Quiet Hour, Third Sunday 
Services, and Religious Emphasis W eek, 

A fourth factor’ contributing to delinquency, which is recognized 
by the university, is a lack of “wholesome recreation. The purposes 
as stated by the Department of Health and Recreation may serve to 
illustrate a concern on the part of the university for recreation. 

* * * the Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation of Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial State University provides an opportunity 
which can aid in the development of students by contributing to their total 
fitness for tasks to be performed; their courage and morale; their facility for 
protection and survival; their skills, interests, and desires for leisure-time 
pursuits; their democratic beliefs and knowledge of world relationships; and 
their moral and spiritual values. 

In this dynamic age of uncertainty and fear, the problem of pro- 
viding a curriculum ‘that meets the needs of all children, which per- 
mits them to achieve goals that are in keeping with their abilities, 
interests, and aptitudes, demands constant revision and evaluation. 
The university has sought to provide for these interests and abilities 
by organizing courses which will help parents, pupils, and teachers 
to understand factors which contribute to delinquency. 

Just to mention a few of the organized areas in which this effort 
is attempted, I shall just list 1 or 2 courses. 

In the area of home economics, courses such as child development, 
family relationships and personality development; in the area of 
sociology and social administration, social recreation, juvenile de- 
unerey child growth and dev elopment, child-welfare problems; in 
the area of health, physical education, and recreation, school health 
saidaine, plays and games for elementary schools, organization and 
administration of camping and scouting; there are some in the area 
of psychology, in which we think they are significant also, adolescent 
psychology, ment: al hygiene, and abnormal psychology, and certainly 
the normal social and educational growth of children. 

In addition to course offering to acquaint students with problem 
centers of delinquency, the university encourages research which 
might reveal factors within a community that contribute to delin- 
quency. Studies are also made of existing community facilities which 
may be used to discourage and prevent delinquency. Such studies 
as the following are typic cal of the kinds made in this field: 

An analysis of the recreational therapy used in the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of mental patients in the State-supported mental institutions in Ten- 
nessee 

An analysis of curriculum patterns at selected institutions for the training of 
teachers in special education 

A historical study of the recreational facilities for Negroes in Nashville, Tenn. 
from 1943 to 1952 

A study of 10 unadjusted children in Halls Consolidated School 

A study of the dropout of school leavers of Montgomery High School, Lexington, 
Tenn., from 1942 through 1952 

A study of the dropouts in grades 7 through 12 in MeMinn County, Tenn., from 
1947 to 1952 
May I pause here just a moment to point out some of the findings 

in the studies. In other words, I think they have a direct bearing and 

relationship to this whole area of delinquency. 
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In most of those cases, for instance, in the 10 specific unadjusted 
cases that were studied, those children came from broken homes. 
They came from homes where their parents were more or less delin- 
quent and, I think a large part of the responsibility could be placed 
in those homes where we found these children being placed with 
foster parents, being placed with guardians who have no love for 
them, which contributed and agitated the whole problem. 

Now, one of these persons had a record. The principal attempted 
to salvage him, and when he got out he killed a man within a year’s 
time. I think those kinds of things sort of speak for themselves. 

The other thing we found was a “high degree of pregnancy in some 
of the studies on the dropouts, as the reason why these people left. 

So, then, that offers us a challenge in terms of our training programs 
to prepare teachers to actually go out and cope with the problems that 
youth are having in these communities in Tennessee and other places 
in the United States. 

The university provides another service in the form of a psycho- 
educational clinic, which operates on two levels. The children’s level 
offers a children’s service to public schools that consist of mental test- 
ing and diagnosis of learning disabilities, with reommendations for 
treatment. 

The college level offers the following services to college students: 
Educational guidance based on mental testing, aptitude testing, and 
interest and personality inventories. 

The reading clinic is designed to diagnose and offer training leading 
to the correction of reading disabilities on both public school and col- 
lege levels. 

May I hasten to move on to 1 or 2 things that I would like to recom- 
mend in terms of the role of the university or; of institutions of higher 
learning. 

An institutional philosophy, activities, and a curriculum are not 
enough to move an institution into the leadership role of combating 
juvenile delinquency. The Agricultural and Industrial State Univer- 
sity along with other institutions of higher learning can move in the 
direction of positive action in preventing juvenile delinquency by: 

1. Helpng students, parents, teachers, and lay people develop a 
sensitivity to the delinquency areas in the school, in the home, and 
in the community. 

. Work out some understanding of ways and means by which these 
areas may be improved through the student’s own efforts. 

3. Developing skills, techniques, and understandings of ways to 
utilize the community resources such as, churches, schools, libraries, 
playgrounds, health departments, clinics, and welfare agencies in 
combating delinquency. 

4. Providing the type of experiences for students which help them 
to meet their individual, personal, social, and emotional needs. 

5. Encouraging research which may help students, teachers, and 
lay people discover techniques that have been used to change attitudes 
and behavior patterns in other communities working to prevent de- 
linquency. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Thank you very much, Dr. Bowen. 

Any questions, Senator Langer? 

Senator Lancer. Would you mind, Doctor, if I asked you a very 
personal question ? 
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Dr. Bowen. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Keravuver. All right, thank you. 

Dr. Bowen. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mrs. Kathleen Poag. 

You are an assistant professor of sociology and social administra- 
tion ? 

Mrs. Poaa. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Mrs. Poag. Will you read your 
statement, or tell us about it ? 

Mrs. Poae. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. First, tell us something about your back- 
ground. 

Mrs. Poag. I received my early education in the schools of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. I attended Ohio State University. I spent 1 year in 
Ithaca, N. Y., where I married and lived with my husband while he 
was working on his doctorate. 

Senator Lancer. Ithaca, N. Y.¢ Cornell University ? 

Mrs. Poac. Yes; and worked there in a community center, and 
when we came to Nashville I worked at Meharry’s as a medical social 
worker. 

I received my master of science from Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial, and I am at present employed at Tennessee A. & I. Uni- 
versity in the Department of Sociology and Social Administration. 

Chairman Keravver. Mrs. Poag, you get close to that little micro- 
phone. 

Mrs. Poaa. This one? 

Chairman Keravuver. Speak louder, if you will. 

Mrs. Poage. In view of the fact that we have been concerned with 
the home as a contributing factor in making the individual have some 
of his needs satisfied, in the summer of 1953 all the teachers in Tennes- 
see who were in home economics and agricultural education, assembled 
on the campus with the view in mind of doing something about im- 
proving family living in their respective areas. 

The conference theme was Working Together Cooperatively To Im- 
prove Family Living. 

The purpose was to bring about a closer relationship between the 
school, the teacher, and the home, in order to help the school more ef- 
fectively contribute to the personality development, the mental health 
and the interpersonal relationships of the child, and thus they hoped 
to cut down on dropouts in their respective schools, to improve the 
living conditions of the family, and all the behavior patterns of all 
children within their communities. 

A skeleton breakdown provided that the group center their interest 
around six major areas, namely, foods and nutrition, clothing, family 
relations, housing, health, and recreation. 

Realizing that the school must recognize and deal with changing 
needs of the society, it becomes a job and responsibility of all leaders 
in teaching personnel to aid in offering necessary guidance in solving 
problems related to family life, and in ‘doing this, they were concerned 
with six suggested areas: 

One, to organize family councils composed of parents, teachers, 
young people, administrators, business people, and other leaders in 
the community, and in the study clubs to start thinking about such 
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things as family adjustment, consumer education, problems of adoles- 
cence, understanding the young child, how to share family income, 
and how to answer children’s questions. 

They also suggested patterns for family-fund activities, that is, re- 
creation within the home; film showings for the entire family and 
classes for youth conducted by teachers with the concern of helping 
the child have security in his group, such as boy and girl relationships, 
dating do’s and dont's, understanding ourselves, personality develop- 
ment, “looking forward toward marriage. 

The group also suggested that the school take the responsibility of 
having radio broadcasts where they did the desirable and undesirable 
problems in the family so that they might point up to respective 
groups their needs of amending and improving their family’s ways of 
living. 

All groups set up, all these major areas, set up evaluating devices for 
these areas by which the teacher might measure the progress of her 
program in her particular area. 

Now, this program has been going on since 1953. To date we have 
had correspondence with all the teachers concerned, and sending in 
evaluating sheets concerning their program in their areas and in their 
respec ‘tive schools. 

At the end of the 5-year period we are expecting to have a full re- 
port and compiling all of these studies to see if these teachers have 
really done a job in improving family relationships. I think for the 
files we have one of these proposed programs that was in there. 

Chairman Keravver. Let it be filed as an exhibit. 

Mrs. Poac. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. Senator Langer, do you wish to ask 
Poag any questions? 

Senator Lancer. No, thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Dr. Strong? 

Mr. Strone. No questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Boro. No questions. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, Professor Crippen, Dr. Bowen, and 
Mrs. Poag, we appreciate your very constructive statements, the re- 
search that you have assimilated for this committee. 

Let me say again that we are proud of the work that is being done 
at A. & I. University, and we hope you will extend our very best wishes 
to Dr. Davis. 

Mr. Crippen. I wish to say, too, that Dr. Davis regretted very much 
that he was ae able to be here. He expressed his feeling that the 
committee’s work was a great success. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you. You stay with us during our 
hearings here as much as you can. 

Dr. Derthick of Chattanooga was to appear this morning, but he 
has agreed to wait over and come back after lunch. 

We also said we would hear Dr. Maycie Southall this morning. 
Miss Southall, what is your situation? I understand you have a class 
this afternoon you have to go back to. 

Miss Sournatn. I do. T missed it yesterday, and I could not today. 

Chairman Krravver. Would you like to be heard now ? 

Miss Sournaty. If you have time. If you do not, we can just 
skip it. 
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Chairman Kerravuver. No; you come and testify now, if you will. 

Dr. Maycie Southall, professor of elementary education at Peabody 
College. 

Miss Southall did her graduate work at the University of Chicago; 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; and she received her doc- 
torate at Peabody. She has taught rural and city elementary schools 
in North Carolina; is active in the National Education Association, 
United Nations Commission on UNESCO, the Association of Child- 
hood Education, and has written extensively for educational journals. 

We are very happy to have you with us, and I understand that your 
remarks will particularly be directed toward a wholesome guidance 
school program in the elementary grade; is that correct ¢ 

Miss SourHaty. That is correct. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MAYCIE SOUTHALL, PROFESSOR, ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Southall, we are glad to have you with us. 

Miss Sournaty. I am very happy to be here, and I will—I just must 
take this time to make this remark. 

Senator Langer’s talking about health conditions, I have observed 
the children in 11 countries rather carefully, including our own in most 
parts of our country, and I saw the healthiest children in England of 
any country I have seen. 

I would wish that we might have, and I observed them in the slum 
areas and some of the worst of the slum areas. So I just would like to 
make that comment in the beginning. 

I would like to preface my remarks about the needs today of juve- 
niles in this whole field by two recommendations that came during our 
national conference a few years ago on juvenile delinquency. 

One was made by the United States Senator who had been respon- 
sible for trying to come up with some suggestions for the reduction of 
crime. He suggested something that has stood in my mind and that 
was this: That all schools be required to have very thorough records 
on every child, his homelife, all of his background and everything in 
it, and that each teacher, first-grade teacher, as soon as there were 
indications of problem behavior, make a thorough study of that child 
and try to nip it in the bud, as he said. 

The other suggestion came from an educator who suggested that no 
first-grade teacher or primary teacher be permitted to have over 20 
children, but that no teacher be permitted to have maladjusted 
children. 

Now, the reason these two things stand out in my mind is this: Be- 
cause all of our research is indicating that we actually need to make a 
thorough long-term study of a child to understand him and help him. 

The other one is this: That it puts a responsibility on one of the 
agencies that every child should have a chance to have, and that is a 
teacher who had both time and training and responsibility for trying 
to understand him and help him and correct his maladjustments in 
the early stages before it hurts him, our society, too much. 

If that were done, we would certainly have no juvenile delinquency 
problems. 
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Now, I would also like to say that I would wish, Senator, that we 
did not have the words “juvenile delinquents” and “problem children.” 

We usually called them problem children if they are young, and 
delinquents if they are older. But actually the research shows us 
(there are no delinquent youth. 

Those children are the products of delinquent homes and delinquent 
schools and delinquent communities. 

We have not problem children, but children with many problems, 
and those problems are problems that have grown out of their lack 
of having the fundamental needs of every child met in their life. 

In fact, you would find that a study of a large city in which all chil- 
dren, both problem and nonproblem—so-c: lled problem children was 
made, and you will find that all children have problems. 

The average child that was considered not a problem child at all 
had eight problems that he needed help with. 

The ones that were called problem children just had more of them, 
and more serious ones. They had been allowed to grow and develop 
as the child was growing, and they had gotten more and the prob- 
lems seemed to beget problems, and they get more serious as they go on, 
and the average problems they had were 24, instead of 8, or 3 times 
as many. 

Of course, we adults have our problems, too; problem behavior is 
what we have, but they are kind enough to call it idiosyneracies or 
getting just nervous or something else, rather than a problem in 
unsocial behavior; but, of course, it is. 

I think then I would say that the greatest need of all for all chil- 
dren is teachers who understand them. That sounds easy, but it 
is not. It is the hardest thing in the world to do, to understand 
children, 

It requires a knowledge of every stage of development of every 
child, regardless of what color he ‘is, where he lives; they all have 
to go through, every one of those children has to go through, every one 
of those st: iges, and they need teachers who know what stage the child 
is in, what problems he is meeting in that stage, and not only know 
the problem he is meeting, but can help him solve it, because the 
research is showing if he does not solve it as effectively, it not only 
affects that area of his development, but it affects his total develop- 
mental pattern. 

So, if he has teachers who understand him, they can accept him 
in that they must accept him, regardless of how ugly he is, overaged, 
deformed, diseased, dirty, dirty in dress, in words, in morals, what- 
ever he is, they need teachers who can accept him just like he is, and 

cannot only accept him, but can accept his no-good father, his immoral 

calla , and because they can accept him, the child knows where 
they can and, as one child said, he had a teacher who could “hitch up 
aside him,” and help him with his problems as they were, and he 
knows how to get into the home and help him with those home 
problems, and into his work, or wherever he has his job or what 
not, because those are affecting him. 

They need teachers who know all the factors in the home and in 
the community and in the school, that are making for poor adjust- 
ment, and keeping them from meeting the fundamental needs that 
they have in growing up, because they must grow up. There is 
nothing we can do about. it. 
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We can warp their pattern of development, we can do this or 
that, but we cannot keep them from developing that personality 
which was given them through their inheritance, so that we have that 
responsibility of knowing those factors. 

I would like to say, while all of the factors that have been given by 
the people I have heard, and I have heard several, are true, that there 
is more of that in the delinquent than the nondelinquent sectors, we do 
have studies, though, which show when you take out of the same home 
children, there are some children and others who are not. 

Take the same schools where children drop out and some stay in, 
and some do not drop out. Some do drop out, and make those 
comparative studies, and you find that not even poverty and broken 
homes and disease and low economic status and lack of play facili- 
ties, none of those things are absolutely things which make for delin- 
quency, because even broken homes, there is only 1.18 percent times 
as many, and they made the comparisons of brothers and sisters who 
are and are not delinquent children. 

And when you take something like people feel that going to work 
makes children delinquent, it does not when you take the compara 
tive studies with those who stayed in and dropped out of schools, 
because one of the greatest needs, as shown by the nondelinquents 
in that they do have “responsibilities i in their homes and work respon- 
sibilities were one of the fundamental needs that human beings all 
have. 

So you find many of our schools trying to give it, more work expe- 
riences, because our homes have a falling down in that responsibility. 

Now, these children need teachers who not only have cnalared anding 
of these factors, but who can diagnose and find out what factors are 
actually hurting Tommy, and they are very different from the ones 
that are bothering Mary, although they may show the same problem 
tendencies in the two children, and that kind of diagnosis takes a great 
deal of training, and it takes technicians to “hitch up aside the teach- 
ers,” to use the child’s expression, and help them. 

Now, all children need a balanced school day: work, rest, food, play, 
which makes a good day for everybody, all of us as well as children, 
but children who are lacking in any one of those need more than the 
extra amounts of that. 

None of our children are getting enough sleep, not even the children 
under 6, and that is the cheapest thing we have, and we are not giving 
them enough rest and sleep. 

With the food, lots of children are getting ae food, but they 
are not getting it in the right balance and the right w 

You can give a good lunch at school, but unless the child has had 
enough protein in ‘his total day’s food, he cannot even take what he 
gets out of the good school lunch. So our bodies are one whole, and 
any little part has to take its place in with that whole, and so we are 
having i in a school to give these needs that the home is not supplying 
in sufficient quantities, so that the child can have a balanced day. 

Now, all children need guidance. No children have had enough 
guidance, but our problem children, our children with serious problems, 
have certainly not had enough of the right kind of guidance. 

They like democratic ouid: ance, but they dislike ‘people who domi- 


nate them, as you will find in your studies if you have conferences with 
them. 
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What they do not like about teachers or other people they have to 
work with is that domination. So that I would say that is one of 
their great needs, or, to use the words of a little boy who was taken 
in a home by a man who was trying to help him with his problems 
because he did not want him to go into the kind of institution that 
the community was going to put “him in, this man was t alking with 
his wife, and he said. “This problem of democracy, it bothers me. I 
do not understand it.” And this little boy in the third grade looked 
up and said, “I can tell you what it means. It means you gotta help 
do it.” 

And he says, “What do you mean that democracy means that you 
gotta help do it?” 

He said, “In our school if we do not help do everything we have 
to help decide what is going to be done, how we are going to do it, 
whether we have done it well or not, and all of those things, and if 
we did not help do everything, they say we are not being democratic.” 

Now, we need teachers for these children, and all children who can 
help them do everything, and give them a part in it, and help them 
to be accepted by the other children, who have schoolrooms that have 
things, space, and materials to work with. 

These children do not need less subject matter than other children. 
All of the studies of them showed they wanted more things. 

What they disliked was the limited amount or that they had so 
much drill and so much reading and so much arithmetic, they needed 
more of the—they needed more of other kind of reading, arithmetic 
that was functional in their lives; they needed science and social 
studies and the arts, and all of the fields of human expression that we 
call subject matter, those used in terms of meeting and living in a life 
today, as they are seeing it. 

In closing, I would like to say this: That we need the kind of teach- 
ers—we have in the past had enough teachers, but we did not have 
enough good teachers. 

Today we do not have enough teachers to go around. As some 
Ai call it, we do not even have enough warm bodies to go around 

tothe children. But society has never had enough good teachers. 

Good teachers, you will find, have indications of human service 
early. You can spot it as early as the primary grades, that they like 
to serve others, because the word “profession” means human service, 
and nobody needs to go into teaching who does not love to serve others. 

A second thing that they very much need is a long period of inten- 
sive training, so that they may know children and know all the factors 
in life that affect them, to know how to guide and develop them 
through their periods of development, whic -h means rather rich back- 
ground in all the fields of music and art and human experience which 
we call subject matter. 

They need that type teacher. Those children also need to have 
many special teachers and technical services that can hitch up aside 
them, so to speak, and help with the special problems, the special 
enrichment of the gifted, the special adjustments to the slow-learning 
child, and those that are going through periods, and have had special 
needs that have not been taken care of, and may need even hospital- 
ization for a short period of time before getting back with other chil- 
dren where they are wanted. 

67760—55——20 
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But such teachers, it is those who are the teachers that are actually, 
know the needs of the children, people who are thoroughly trained and 
know the needs of the children, who will not stay where there are 45 
children all needing help that they cannot give it. 

As long as you are ignorant of what help. those children are needing, 
you can go on glibly te: aching. No person can teach and do the things 
that individual children need to that many people. That is why S| 
come back to that 20. 

Do you know that many countries do not have teachers peg 
over 15 children? We in America, with an average class of 33, are in 
the upper groups, so far as number of children that 1 teacher is ex- 
pected to teach are concerned. 

I think the good Lord knew what He was doing when He gave par- 
ents 1 child ata —_ to guide, and I do not know why we think 1 per- 
son can guide 30, 40 children when they are only 6 years old and 
needing so sail Sa 

If we get that ty pe teacher, I can say that a country that is having 
two problems—of how to reduce and where to park their cars—they 
could certainly afford scholarships to give the long intensive training 
that teachers are going to need to really cope with the problem. 

But most of all right now we should give scholarships to people 
who, as principals and supervisors, such as you saw here this morning, 
who could go in and help and give the—hitch up aside the teachers, 
the teachers already on the job, because the research shows a teacher 
who is given that kind of help, although they have not had the 
previous training, they could do a pretty good job with it. 

So I would plead for scholarships for those who are going to train 
teachers right now, and those who are giving them the inservice 
training, the supervisors, and the principalships, and then I would 
hope we would soon be able to also help with really training teachers 
for the job we have. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Dr. Southall. 

I am awfully glad we got you to stay and make your statement. 

Miss Sournatt. I am afraid I took too much time. 

Chairman Keravuver. It was very helpful to us and it deals with 
several matters which are within the jurisdiction of our Federal 
Government. 

Senator Langer, do you wish to ask any questions? 

Senator Lancer. I want to compliment the doctor. I want to say 
I learned more from your statement this morning than many other 
witnesses. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Before we recess, Mr. Lee Sanders is here; 
he is the editor of the Tennessee Trade & Labor News, an out- 
standing labor newspaper in Nashville. 

He has an editorial in the paper this week relative to the low wage 
and the absence of a State minimum wage and what it does to con- 
tribute to delinquency and improper homes and food for children of 
workers. 

We are going to put this editorial and article by Mr. Sanders in 
the hearings. 

We appreciate your being here. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 16,” and is as 
follows :) 
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[From the Trades & Labor News, Nashville, Tenn., Thursday, August 11, 1955] 


LACK OF STATE MINIMUM WAGE LAW BREEDS DELINQUENCY—PARENTS ForcED To 
LABOR LONG Hours For BARE NECESSITIES OF LIVING 


Incidents and cases continue to become public in this community concerning 
the delinquency of minors, the cause of which can be traced directly to the 
poverty-stricken conditions under which they are forced to exist. 

Boys of tender years, turning to thievery and roaming the streets; little 
girls selling themselves to older men, seeking the wherewithal to secure a few 
of the commonplace benefits and pleasures that most children take for granted. 

Almost without exception, these children are to be found in the slum areas of 
the city because their parents are forced to seek substandard housing to match 
the meager income they derive from their employment. 

Mention 40 cents, 50 cents, or ofttimes 30 cents an hour wages to the average 
citizen and your remarks will be met with astonishment. “Why I thought there 
was a 75 cents an hour minimum-wage law for everybody,” will be the answer 
to your statement. The majority of people you meet are ignorant of the fact 
that there is no State minimum-wage law. There is no realization of the fact 
that a worker, male or female, can be employed for whatever wage economic 
and dire necessity compels them to accept. The forces of organized labor have 
made numerous attempts to pass a State minimum-wage law or act but have 
met defeat because of the political pressure brought to bear against such efforts 
by the State employer and businessmen’s associations. 

Many fathers work 72 to 84 hours per week to build up a low hourly wage to 
an amount that will furnish the bare necessities of life for their families. Occa- 
sionally pleas come from men working even longer hours than those above 
listed. Mothers in these families work the 60-hour limit under the law, if they 
are fortunate enough to find such employment, in order that they may add to the 
meager family budget. Children are of necessity left to shift for themselves 
soon after they pass the crawling age. 

In too many instances there are not sufficient hours of work to parlay the low 
hourly wages to above a subsistent standard of living. Children go ragged and 
filthy, parents lose hope and initiative. These children, finding that they are 
deprived of all the pleasures and relaxation so dear to the heart of the young, 
turn to the tawdry things gleaned from the streets and to acts that are repulsive 
to decent people and a blot on the entire community. 

State minimum-wage laws are notoriously inadequate in all sections of the 
country. In the first place, nearly all the State laws cover women only. Sec- 
ondly, the minimum wages established by these laws are at extremely low levels 
and are often confined to few industries. Ony a few States have set minimum 
wages for women at 4 level approaching the 75-cent minimum in the Federal 
law. It should be noted, of course, that even the Federal minimum wage is 
far too low. 

A total of 19 States have no State minimum-wage laws whatsoever. These 
States are Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, 
Michign, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

It will be noted that 13 (over two-thirds) of these States are in the border 
or southern regions, including such States as Georgia, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina, which have boasted of their low wage levels in their drive to attract 
new industry. 

Some States have minimum-wage laws for women on their books, but their 
standnrds are so low that they are hardly better than no legislation at all. 
For example, the Arkansas minimum-wage law for women has an outright 
exemption not only, as in most States, for farm and agricultural processing 
occupations but also for cotton factories. For the type of work the law does 
cover, the minimum wage, although allegedly designed to be ‘adequate to supply 
necessary cost of proper living and to maintain health and welfare,” is only 
$1.25 per day for an “experienced” worker (employed 6 months or more at the 
job) and $1 per day for an “inexperienced” worker. This means about 15 cents 
an hour for an experienced worker and 12% cents an hour for an inexperienced 
worker. 

Louisiana has a minimum-wage law for women directed, according to its provi- 
sions, toward eliminating wages “inadequate to supply necessary cost of living 
and maintaining health.” However, no specific wage order has ever been issued 
in Louisiana so that for all practical purposes the law is completely inoperative. 
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Puerto Rico’s law is quite inclusive as to coverage, but the minimum rates pro- 
vided are extremely low, ranging from $1.40 per day for sugar workers to 35 cents 
per hour ($2.80 for an 8-hour day) for employees of theaters in the largest cities. 
For most types of manufacturing, the minimum wage is $6 per week for women 
over 18 and $4 per week for women under 18. 

State maximum-hours laws like State minimum-wage laws are almost all re- 
stricted to women. Three States (Alabama, Iowa and West Virginia) have no 
maximum hours legislation applying to adults, men or women. (All States have 
laws regulating at least to some extent working hours for children.) 

Even the best State laws provide only for an 8-hour maximum workday and @ 
48-hour maximum workweek. Many States have far worse standards however. 
Such States as Pennsylvania, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee permit a workday 
of 10 or 11 hours or a workweek of 60 hours or both. Many States laws exempt 
important industries (Georgia, for example, covers only cotton and woolen man- 
ufacturers) while others have a maximum workday but no maximum workweek, 
or vice versa. 

Most States have no laws regulating nightwork for women. Only 12 States 
(Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, South Carolina, Washington, Wisconsin and Puerto Rico) 
have such laws in effect. 

The requirements in the few States which do have laws regulating nightwork 
vary considerably. Some prohibit practically all nightwork for women. For 
example, New York prohibits nightwork for women in factories, mills, work 
shops, etc., from 9 p. m. to 6 a. m., and in Wisconsin, from 8 p.m. to6a.m. On 
the other hand, Delaware prohibits such nightwork only from 11 p. m. to 6 a. m., 
and specifically exempts fruit and vegetable canning and any establishments 
where continuous operations are necessary. Puerto Rico has so many exemp- 
tions and exceptions that in effect unrestricted nightwork is permitted provided 
no woman is required to work at night for more than 3 consecutive weeks. 

Mr. Sanpers. Senator, I want to say that organized labor has not 
had an opportunity to express its opinion on juvenile delinquency ys 
and we do go right down to the grassroots and deal with it, and I 
would appreciate it if it would be possible to put that article in with 
the rest of the reports and probably in the national report on it, 
senator. 

Chairman Kerravver. Yes, it will be included in the record, and I 
have read it. It is a very good article and a good editorial. We ap- 
preciate your presence here. 

Senator Lancer. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I have heard of 
Lee Sanders in Washington, and I am going to do myself the honor 
of putting your editorial in the Congressional Record so that every 
Senator and Congressman can see it. 

I think you have done an outstanding job down here, and I hope I 
may have the pleasure of shaking your hand before we leave. 

Mr. Sanpers. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., of the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Keravuver. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I think we had a very good session on education this morning. It 
certainly was helpful to ‘Senator Langer and me, and we have been 
glad to have many comments from those who have been here about the 
value to them. 

[ am certain our session this afternoon, which is supposed to be our 
last session during this hearing, will be equally beneficial. 
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To start our hearing off this afternoon, our first witness will be Mr. 
Lawrence Derthick. 

Come around, 

He is an old friend of mine from Chattanooga. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mrs. Horacek, the 
director of our division of special services, to join me here, if she may. 

Chairman Keravuver. Fine. We are glad to have her around. I 
have been wondering who she was all this time. 

Mr. Derruick. People usually find out, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Well, I am sort of timid. 

Iiow do you spell your name? 

Mrs. Horacexk. Spell “Horace” and add a “k.” 

Mr. Derrnick. I believe she is on Mr. Strong’s list over there. She 
is one the list that you have. 

Chairman Kerravver. It is a particular personal pleasure for me 
to introduce Mr. Derthick, because he is superintendent of the Chat- 
tanooga public schools, and has done a great job there, and is my 
personal friend over a period of many years, and I have been quite 
proud of the remarkable progress he has made in educational circles 
throughout the world, for that matter, and he is looked to as one of 
our great national educators. 

Mr. Derthick is president of the American Association of School 
Administrators, or was in 1954. 

He presided at the last conference of this association, the largest 
educational body in the country, with some 18,000 delegates, at “At- 
lantic City. 

As I have said, he is superintendent of the Chattanooga public 
schools. 

Appearing with him is Mrs. Thelma W. Horacek, director, division 
of special services, Chattanooga. 

I am advised by Mr. Strong that nationally our work in Chatta- 
nooga has attracted the attention of educators, and that Mr. Der- 
thick and Mrs. Horacek will cover these points particularly : 

Work experiences coordinated with classroom work. 

Aid to teachers in spotting and handling early signs of poor 
adjustment to school. 

A program of home-school or visiting teachers to work with the 
children, the parents. 

Utilizing the community resources and acting as a community 
force. 

Forward-looking views on integration. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Derthick and Mrs. Horacek. 

Now, your statement, if you wish, and I wish you would, Mr. Bobo, 
pass them around to the press, will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Drerruick. We have plenty. 

Chairman Krravver. How long is your statement, Mr. Derthick? 

Mr. Derruicr. I thought, Senator, I would not read it, but re- 
view it. 

Chairman Krravver. Well, let the statement be printed in the 
record in full at this point. 

And, Mrs. Horacek, do you have a statement, too? 

Mr. Derruick. It is a joint statement. 
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Chairman Kerravver. It is a joint statement. All right, sir, your 
statement will appear in the hearings in full, and you handle it any 
way you wish, Mr. Derthick. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, SUPERINTENDENT, AND THELMA W. 
HorAcEK, Dtrector, DIVISION OF SPECIAL SERVICES, CHATTANOOGA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our names are Lawrence G. 
Derthick, superintendent of Chattanooga public schools, and Thelma W. Horacek, 
director of the division of special services of the Chattanooga public schools. We 
appreciate the opportunity to appear here and testify before your subcommittee. 

In addition to the home, the school is the only institution that must deal with 
all the children of all the people. It is not a matter of choice on the part of the 
school, for it has been delegated that task by the enactment of compulsory school- 
attendance laws in every State. We as educators are aware of the tremendous 
responsibility that this social policy places on the schools. In addition, we are 
cognizant of the cold, hard fact that we simply do not have the resources, human 
and material, to meet adequately this responsibility. 

The teaching profession has learned and knows many things about child growth 
and development that we feel are basic and would be instrumental in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency, but schools generally are unable to put many of 
these principles and practices that would be effective into action. In other words, 
we know more than we can do. Until the things that we know what to do are 
implemented by a social policy that is as effective as compulsory attendance laws, 
the schools will be unable to fulfill their complete obligation. 

One thing that research has proved is that all behavior is caused. Now that 
sounds like something that everyone should have known all the time, and a great 
many people did. Yet, in many of our ways of dealing with juvenile delinquency 
today, we are acting as if we do not understand this principle. For example, 
the desire for retaliation against acts of juvenile delinquency is great, the 
demand for more and more severe punishment is strong. But we are convinced 
that acts of juvenile delinquency are symptoms and that the cure is not effected 
by treatment of symptoms but by striking at the causes of the behavior. This 
is a case where an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, both in dollars 
and cents and in human values of potentially good citizens. It has been shown 
that it is much less expensive to prepare a good citizen than it is to reform a bad 
one. The school must be concerned with channeling a child’s behavior in con- 
structive ways so that he becomes a valuable, contributing member of society. 
A child who has come into conflict with the law, in a sense already has a record. 
One who does not have this record to live down or to live up to (in certain 
environments) is faced with less of a problem in adjustment to society than is 
one who has such a record. Therefore, we feel that it is vitally important that 
the causes of delinquency which the school can help to lessen be identified and 
acted upon. 

But until the school has sufficient and properly trained personnel to help iden- 
tify these causes in individual cases and to deal with them, we are severely 
handicapped. 

We do not presume to know all the answers to the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. Neither do we want to imply that the schools can solve all the problems, 
even if we had all the personnel and physical facilities that we need to cope with 
the aspects of the problems that face us. The development of children into useful, 
contributing adults is always a joint enterprise of home, school, church, and 
community. 

And our job is not adequately done as long as we have a high rate of dropouts, 
and to the extent that we have children who are mentally ill without treatment, 
so long as children are leaving school at the end of the compulsory attendance 
age unready to fit into social and economic life. These children of ours who are 
maladjusted, who today are misfits at school and at home and who have not 
learned to live with each other effectively are among those who will be tomorrow 
in the headlines of sex crimes and murders as the youth and young adult offenders. 
To the degree that their maladjustments can be corrected and their frustrations 
can be relieved they can be helped to set up for themselves objectives which appeal 
and in their minds are dynamic, reasonable, and worth while. With sufficient 
help from the schools and all possible related agencies, many will be out of the 
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headlines and off the rolls of the juvenile courts. As other school systems have 
done to a greater or lesser extent, we think that we in Chattanooga have devel- 
oped some approaches to relieving this problem that are sound and produce 
results. We also want to present some of the problems that our school system 
faces which make it difficult for us to do a more adequate job. 


VISITING TEACHER SERVICE 


Our central resource in the Chattanooga public schools for locating children 
with problems and, therefore, those who might become problem children is the 
visiting teacher. The visiting teacher is a school social worker. We like to think 
of our visiting teachers as the assertive type caseworker. In other words, they 
do not wait in an office until a child with a problem comes to them for help. 
They have regular schedules for visiting in the schools to confer with principals, 
teachers, and pupils. A child who has a problem in school achievement or be- 
havior, Which may be caused by improper placement, a health problem or a home 
situation may be referred to the visiting teacher. Behavior problems such as 
continued nonattendance, truancy, tardies, habitual restlessness, shyness, de- 
structiveness, or cruelty; overactivity, overanxiety, overpassivity, overfastid- 
iousness; continuous daydreaming, absentmindedness, stealing, untruthfulness, 
defiance, impudence, running away, evasiveness, and withdrawal from contact 
with people are all symptoms that a child needs help and may result in his 
referral to a visiting teacher. The visiting teacher’s function is to study the 
case as fully as possible and work with the child, his parents and teachers or to 
make referral to other agencies such as the Chattanooga Guidance Clinic, Family 
Service Agency, and other organizations and coordinate their efforts to help him. 

For example, consider a case in which a child has frequent emotional out- 
bursts at school for no apparent reason. A visiting teacher receiving the referral 
before the case is too aggravated may find that serious conflicts and turmoil in 
the home are so affecting the child in school that he is unable to perform ade- 
quately and is developing delinquent type behavior. Here the visiting teacher 
not only uses his skill with the child and helps the classroom teacher to under- 
stand but also may enlist the aid of a family casework agency in the community 
for the troubled parents. He may well enlist in addition a YMCA, church or 
other group work agency to provide a wholesome outlet for the child. 

When the visiting teacher program was first established in Chattanooga, most 
of the children referred were those whose problems had gone to an advanced 
stage in which many of them were already delinquents or near delinquents. As 
the visiting teacher program has progressed and expanded, we find more and 
more children referred when their problems are in the early stages and yield 
moe readily to treatment. 

The limitations of the visiting teacher program are largely those of finances 
and availability of trained personnel. Each visiting teacher is responsible for 
5 or 6 schools so that his time and effort in 1 particular school is quite limited. 
Many principals within the school system have expressed the need and the desire 
for a full-time visiting teacher for their individual schools. So limited is the 
number of qualified personnel and so promising is this approach that it seems 
almost mandatory that the public schools, like many other agencies using mental 
health and welfare personnel in the fields of psychology and social work, have 
a State or Federal program of training scholarships. Thus teachers with desir- 
able personal qualifications could be encouraged to prepare for this specialized 
service in the school system. A visiting teacher not only must be qualified as a 
teacher but also must have training in techniques of social casework. 

The scope and nature of the activities carried on by visiting teachers in the 
Chattanooga schools is indicated by the fact that in the school year 1954-55 they 
dealt with 5,558 cases referred to them. Of this number, 5,186 were closed during 
the year, 521 moved from the city or left school after having reached the limit of 
the compulsory school age, 38 were referred and transferred to other agencies for 
service, and 13 cases were left open for the beginning of the school year 1955—56. 
Although we have no way of knowing the number of children involved in these 
cases who were potential delinquents, we can infer from the types of problems 
dealt with that many of these children exhibited the kinds of behavior indicating 
underlying causes that might eventually have led to delinquency if there had not 
been a kind of sympathetic study, guidance, and assistance that was given to 
them. 

In the Chattanooga public schools we now have 111% positions for visiting 
teachers. These teachers serve a total of 44 schools, having an enrollment of 
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more than 25,000 children. Even with these limitations we are more fortunate 
than most of the other systems in our State. As far as we know, Nashville is the 
only other school district in Tennessee that employs the professional school so- 
cial worker.’ 

Through the visiting teacher, much more extensive contact with the homes can 
be had than is possible on the part of the classroom teacher herself. It might be 
said that the principal and the teachers carry the educational ball on the main 
field. The visiting teacher is a player who can go farther out, past that field into 
the community, enlist the skills of other agencies to help principals and teachers 


in understanding and dealing with the behavior which is creating problems in 
school. 


ADJUSTMENT SCHOOL 


Another aspect of the school work with which the visiting teacher assists is the 
study of children for placement in special or ungraded classrooms. Always with 
us is the problem of dropouts of children who have passed the compulsory school 
age but have not graduated from high school. After considerable study, it was 
discovered that many of these youth felt that the schools were not providing for 
their needs, that their difficulties in school had become acute in adolescence in the 
transition from elementary school to the departmentalized junior high school. 
Ideally, the solution to this problem which becomes acute in adolescence, and if 
not given special attention leads to school dropouts, is so to adjust the curricula of 
all schools that they provide worthwhile experiences for every child. Because of 
crowded classes, limitations in physical plant and instructional equipment and 
because, to varying degrees, schools are not in a position to provide the individual- 
ized instruction and to adapt their curricula adequately to the needs of all these 
youth, it was impossible to put into effect immediately a program in every school 
which would enable many of the children to adjust during this crucial period. 

As a result, 4 years ago Chattanooga set up 1 separate school building as an 
experimental school of seventh and eighth grades to provide the kinds of expe- 
riences that these children from all over the city needed. 

One of the problems encourtered in setting up such a school was the preven- 
tion of any stigma attaching itself to the school on the part of either parents, 
other teachers, or the children. It was agreed from the beginning that this school 

yas not to be a school for mentally retarded children nor a dumping ground or 
punishment for anyone, but a school which would be able to give a meaningful 
type of experience to those children who were having difficulty in adjusting to 
the usual junior high school situation and who wanted to come. Teachers were 
specially chosen, classes kept comparatively small; and widest latitude was 
permitted in the adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of the students. Asa 
result, this school is one in which many children have for the first time found a 
place where they have a feeling of belonging and being at home. The emphasis 
in this school is truly on children. No pupil is sent to this school. He must want 
to go and his parents must agree for him to go. Each has been studied by a visit- 
ing teacher who recommends him or her. There is always a waiting list of 
approved applications, and a committee, including the principal and the visiting 
teacher, help to select the pupil whose needs can best be met at the time of a 
vacancy. The teacher is given a record of the child’s ability, achievement, and 
personality when he enters. The students who attend this school are proud of it 
and proud of themselves. Instead of children who might otherwise be inclined 
to throw rocks at the superintendent when he comes in the front door, these 
boys and girls have developed into the kind of good school citizens who greet 
him and vie for the privilege of showing him ahout their building. The majority 
of the children who now attend this school are those who were lost to the schools 
before it was established. Considering the problems many of these children have 
heretofore presented to the schools and the community we contend that this 
approach is one of a number of promising answers to the question of how to 
reorient youngsters inclined in the wrong direction because of maladjustments in- 
cluding failure and frustration at school. 

Noteworthy is the fact that at the end of the first year when 40 eighth graders 
left this school only 15 of them attended another school the next year. At the 
end of the 1953-54 school year again 40 eighth graders left school and 33 of these 
entered another school in 1954-55. 





1 Exhibit A describes in detail the work of the visiting teacher and exhibit B gives a 
statistical summary of the work done by these teachers in the Chattanooga schools in 
the school year 1954-55. 
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The demand for the kind of services that can be provided children in this 
school has increased to such an extent that there is a considerable waiting list 
of pupils who want to enter this school for the next term. New pupils must have 
a priority rating to be enrolled. While it is our belief that these children should 
ideally be provided for in their own school communities, we realize that the 
Imitations under which many of the regular junior high schools are operating do 
not permit them to make the adaptations necessary. The teachers in this special 
school are carefully chosen for their sympathetic and understanding attitude 
toward all children. They are skilled in the techniques of dealing with young- 


sters who do not find their primary educational advancement in the world of 
intellectual achievement. 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


We feel that one of the greatest needs of schools is to provide worthwhile work 
experiences for young people who do not otherwise have an opportunity to en- 
gage inthem. This need is particularly great in our congested urban areas where 
children no longer have the kinds of chores and home responsibilities that they 
once had on the farm and in small village homesteads. It is our sincere belief 
that work experiences adapted to the abilities and maturity of children are 
helpful in making them feel that they are worthwhile in their homes, in their 
schools, and in their communities. There is an inherent value in the work ex- 
perience itself, but youngsters around the ages of 16 and 17, which are the 
ages at which young people most frequently drop out of our schools, are also 
in need of the feeling of achievement that comes with earning money. Many of 
these youngsters are in serious need of small amounts of money. For these age 
groups and even younger, the schools are to some extent hampered by various 
laws in providing the kind of work experience which would be of most value. A 
youngster under 16 years of age in this State cannot obtain a work permit which 
allow him to work more than 3 hours a day outside of school hours or a maximum 
of 18 hours a week. While we are in hearty accord with the intent of the child 
labor laws, we suggest reasonable adaptions safeguarded by school supervision. 

The schools do not have facilities and resources adequate to provide the neces- 
sary work experience nor do they have the finances to support such a program. 
We feel that a type of part-time work under supervision of school personnel 
and as a real part of the curriculum for some 14- and 15-year-olds would aid in 
their adjustment so that many of our 16- or 17-year-old pupils would not become 
so frustrated that it is virtually impossible to interest them in school activities. 
A limited experience in this area has confirmed our convictions about this kind 
of work experience. 

It is well known that one of the most fertile soils for juvenile delinquency is 
the idle adolescent. Heavy industry which uses machinery is not permitted to 
employ anyone under the age of 18. Our compulsory school attendance law does 
not require children to be in school beyond the age of 17. We find a number of 
our youngsters in this 17- to 18-year age group who are unable to locate suitable 
work. If the schools had the facilities and the resources, they might supervise 
the employment and work of these youngsters as a part of the school program. 
Many opportunities exist within the school itself to provide useful work. One 
of our schools has undertaken a long-range project of school improvement and 
beautification which has called upon the talents of most of the pupils. In this 
program the boys and girls have assisted in landscaping, planting of shrubs and 
lawns, the removal of undergrowth and the renovation of school equipment. 
Even with these activities, it is impossible for the school to provide as much 
work experience as is needed by the students of this school. Furthermore, all 
of the work undertaken as a part of the curriculum has been on a purely volun- 
tary basis and no remuneration has been made for the work. The need of a 
great many youngsters in this school for money to buy lunches, shoes, needed 
school supplies, and other things has not been met. The school has no funds 
from which to draw in order to make the work experience also remunerative. 
It is our belief that a great many of these children would prefer to feel that they 
are doing something of value to earn money to pay for lunches, school supplies, 
ete., rather than to feel that they are the objects of charity. The school is re- 
stricted in its resources for funds to underwrite such projects, but if money were 
available under the administration of school authorities much could be ac- 
complished. 

In the same school, the principal and faculty undertook a study of school 
holding power. They felt that if there could be better understand and greater 
cooperation among teachers, parents, and pupils, and that if pupils realized that 
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teachers and parents had a common interest in their problems, the holding pow- 
er of the school would be improved. Considerable latitude for curricular adapta- 
tion is provided in this school also. Community people came into the school and 
assisted in the program of school plant beautification and improvement. One of 
the significant results of this undertaking was that the school found that it did 
not lose any student who was in attendance as much as 90 days during the 
school year. We feel that curricular adaptations to the extent that pupils per- 
ceive that their educational program is a vital and worthwhile experience to them 
are at the center of the problem of keeping them in school. In other words, the 
ideal school is one that has no need for a compulsory attendance law to attract its 
students. However, we are in desperate need of enough trained school personnel 
to deal effectively with these problems. 


MENTAL HEALTH APPROACH 


One of the major needs of our school system at the present time is mental health 
personnel. Trained psychologists would be of great assistance in helping teachers 
and the school social worker in the identification and treatment of children with 
psychological and social adjustment problems. We have not had in our school 
system a full-time psychologist. During the present year we are going to be able 
to employ one such person. 

One of our greatest needs is that of giving teaching personnel opportunities for 
in-service training in the mental health approach for dealing with children who 
present difficulties for them in the classroom. We also find a great need for 
someone who is able to work with parent groups in promoting a better under- 
standing of children and their problems since many of the difficulties that chil- 
dren encounter in school are outgrowths of their home backgrounds. These 
needs can be much more effectively met by providing the schools with the neces- 
sary personnel and other resources not now available in adequate supply for lack 
of funds. While the schools today are among the primary forces that are re- 
sponsible for the development of millions of youth who are not delinquent, it is a 
pity that we are without so many of the tools that would strengthen our hands 
in applying proven techniques in helping to save so many now being lost to 
society. 

We are well aware that we have discussed only a few of the aspects of this 
problem touching our school system. We have not touched, for example, on such 
approaches as afternoon and evening recreation programs, constructive summer 
experiences for children, nursery schools and kindergartens, and many other 
facets of the school program that might be useful in decreasing juvenile delin- 
quency. We leave much to be said by other witnesses. 


ExHrsit A 
CHATTANOOGA PuBLIc SCHOOLS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 1954-55 


DEAR TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, OR PARENT: This paper is to introduce your Visit- 
ing teacher and to explain some of the procedures and ways of work, which we 
hope to discuss with you personally or in faculty or PTA meetings during the 
school year. 

When is a child referred to visiting teacher? 

1. Achievement.—When for some unaccountable reason a child is achieving 
below his ability and needs help beyond the scope of the classroom, referral 
should be made to the visiting teacher. The visiting teacher works with the 
child, his teacher, and his family to help find and correct the difficulties. He 
arranges for individual testing or referral to other community agencies if such 
is indicated. Many grave problems may be prevented if teachers will refer 
these cases early before maladjustment has become serious. 

2. Behavior.—Children whose behavior shows the following symptoms should 
he referred to the visiting teacher: Continued nonattendance, truancy, tardies; 
habitual restlessness, shyness, destructiveness, or cruelty; overactivity, over- 
anxiety, overpassivity, overfastidiousness; continued daydreaming and absent- 
mindedness, stealing, untruthfulness, defiance, impudence, running away, 
evasiveness, and withdrawal from contacts with other people. (These problems 
are not referred to the visiting teacher for discipline, but for study and evalua- 
tion of the factors which may be causing this behavior. The visiting teacher 
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then tries to help the child, the family, and the school to work together on 
correcting these causes. ) 

3. Home situations—Many times the school’s concern about a child is di- 
rectly related to the child’s home conditions, such as: personal appearance of 
the child; lack of adequate clothing; inadequate care of clothing; lack of 
cleanliness: attitude of parents toward the school, to school attendance, and 
to school achievement; social standards of the family; treatment of the child; 
and conflicts of the child and parents. (Visiting teachers work with families and 
other agencies of the community on these problems. ) 

4. Special class placement.—The visiting teacher will make a study of the 
child and furnish to school personnel any pertinent information; he also makes 
recommendations concerning placement. He or she works with the child and 
parents to help them to accept special class placement and carry through on the 
plan. Sometimes continued contact is necessary. 

5. Health problems.—The visiting teacher will coordinate with any health 
agencies of the community, including health department, private physician, and 
clinics, on problems concerning individual children in school. 

6. Referral to social agencies.—Many of these cases may be referred to other 
community agencies for work with the family. The visiting teacher acts as 
liaison person between the services of these agencies and those of the schools. 
If information is desired from the agency worker or if conference between the 
school and agency is indicated, the visiting teacher should assume the respon- 
sibility for arranging such a conference. She also makes preliminary studies 
for the agencies and obtains the acceptance of the family for referral. 

Who is your visiting teacher? 

In addition to his or her training as a teacher, the visiting teacher has special- 
ized in social casework, or in understanding children and their behavior and in 
the techniques of helping individual cases. 

The visiting teacher’s chief aim is to help the children referred to use the 
school. This may mean helping a child to understand and accept his own feelings 
about something; it may mean helping the parents to understand what he is 
feeling and how the parents can best work with the school for their child’s bene- 
fit. It certainly means working with the classroom teacher so that she herself 
can do a better job of helping the child in his adjustment in school. Above all 
the pupil is not turned over to the visiting teacher ; the classroom teacher remains 
the focal person, but will have the help of the casework skills and understanding 
of the visiting teacher. 

Each visiting teacher is responsible to 5 or 6 schools and belongs to your 
school at a particular time, or times, each week. At those times he or she will 
work in your school as a member of the faculty, giving consultation on the 
problem of children, helping with the children referred, and trying to promote 
better coordination of home, school, and community to meet the needs of their 
children. Every teacher and child, and as many parents as possible, should know 
when the visiting teacher is due in the school. It is the repsonsibility of each 
principal to orient his staff and patrons to this service. 

Who can refer to visiting teacher? 

1. Generally, referrals are made by the teachers and approved by the principal. 
Schools are given regular referral blanks which school personnel may use to 
refer pupils and each principal is responsible for distributing these blanks to 
all of his teachers. 

2. Parents who are concerned over the progress or adjustment of their children 
in school may ¢éall their visiting teacher and ask for help, though it is preferable 
that they talk with teacher and principal first. In any case, the visiting teacher 
will discuss the referral with teacher and principal as soon as possible. 

3. Children themselves may come to the visiting teacher for help requesting 
an interview with the visiting teacher while he is in their building. 
Confidentiality 

Visiting teacher records are confidential. Only the information necessary to 
help the child will be given from one person to another. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. THELMA W. Horacex, 
Director, Division of Special Services. 

Approved by: 

L. G. DeRTHICK, Superintendent. 
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ExuHIsit B 


ANNUAL REPORT OF VISITING TEACHER WoRK IN CHATTANOOGA PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO 


L. G. DeERTHICK, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Date: 1954-55. 
Number of schools served: 44. 


I. OBJECTIVES 


A. To provide casework for children who are referred because they are not 
receiving maximum benefits from their school experience : 
1. Total number of cases carried during the year___-___-----_----- 


Ch) COE I ia a ee ae ea aera 
(>) Left school (moved trom aty, Cte.) 2... 
(c) Referred to another agency and transferred to them for 

ONTO is i a a a a cia 2s a ns 
(d) Cases left open for beginning of school year, 1955-56_-_ 


2. Cases were referred by the following: 

Ca) ATI TONG iit oe ia ocean eee 

Principal 

OT ach cscs ep aR a a aa ea ese holt ay atresia aor ag cecal 
CD) “Memly “OF POM VCS cai cese cece scence 
0) es es ree eee eee 
al) a CN Os So Se te ee ee ee oeie 
(Ce) Director -( from: Consus 1st) os 6 ou oe cccscenas cece 
CT). PeyCR GORING. nc ote ee pews oe naeeeee 
(g) Speech and hearime teachers. Wo. cece ence 


B. To see that all children are enrolled in school: 


1. 


Children placed in school by visiting teacher who had not previ- 
ously been enrolled in school this year (moved into city, ete.) -~ 
. Number of these who had been out of school for a year or 
i 8 ooh ed ee ee ee ee oe 
Reasons: 
(a) Failure to enroll in school when moved back to Chatta- 


nooga. 
(0) Mentally retarded child awaiting upgraded room place- 
ment. 


C. To help families to use community resources: 


aS 
2. 


9 


vw. 


or 


Families referred to social agencies, PTA’s, civic clubs, churches, 
and Gtiers for: TIMROCISINGIG ec oe ee eens coe cece 
Children referred to social agencies for casework ___---------- 


Children referred to the health department, clinics, private 
physicians, ete 


. Children referred to the juvenile court for dependency and 


neglect, and for delinquency, including incorrigibility, tru- 
OETIRG k tes = 2 ed Fe Ds et eee ee ead ees 
Children referred to church groups for social service, religious, 
OP FOCPCRTIODAT MOG V IIE 28 ts se So ee ae ee ees 
Children referred to other community agencies: YMCA, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, community centers, Humane Educational 
Society, Crippled Children’s Society, reading center, etc 


D. To coordinate the school program with that of other community agen- 


cies for the welfare of the children was an important part of the 
work: 


i, 
2. 


3. 


Group conferences with other agencies to discuss general pro- 
cedures and ways of working together_.____.________________ 
Cooperative conferences on services for children in which visit- 
ing teachers participated with community groups such as 
Council of Community Forces, PTA study groups, church 
GPERTATATIONN: “C008 a ee ee Ses 
Case conferences on the problems of individual children held 
with other community agencies 


38 


13 


241 
92 
333 


89 
21 


103 


13 


21 
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Il. OTHER FUNCTIONS 


A. On all cases the counselors worked with 1 or more members of 
the school personnel, but examples of special use of school resources 
are: 

1. Conferences held with school personnel, sometimes including 
parents, on the problems of individual children 
. Children referred to guidance department for testing 
. Children referred to psychologist for testing 
. Children studied for special class placement 
. Children whose school programs or placements have been 
changed to meet their needs as interpreted by the counselors 
or director 
> @iehiren rererres for free iinenees en. ee ted 
. Other services. (Explain here any further services you have 
given this week which you consider significant) 
. Employment certification: 
1. Work permits recommended under 17 years of age 
2. Children helped to secure after-school work 
. Home visits made 
Classrooms visited in the interest of children 
. Interpretation to school and community: 
1. Talks or discussions with faculty groups concerning visiting 
teacher work 
. Talks, radio programs, or discussions with community groups 
concerning visiting teacher work 
8. List special resources for the program secured from other organ- 
izations. 

i. Home permits recommended 

. Juvenile court referrals 

. City court 

. Number of children out of school (June 1955). Reasons: Referred to 
juvenile court. Placed on probation. Have not entered school 


2 


Mrs. THELMA W. Horacek, 
Director, Division of Special Services. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, SUPERINTENDENT; AND 
THELMA W. HORACEK, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES, CHATTANOOGA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. Derrnick. Senator Kefauver and Senator Langer, members 
of the committee, we are very happy to be here, and I particularly 
appreciate that gracious introduction that Senator Kefauver has given 
us. 

I hope that we can handle our testimony as a joint affair, and I 
hope Mrs. Horacek will break in from time to time, because this testi- 
mony comes primarily out of her work as director of the division of 
special services in the Chattanooga public-school system. 

We recognize that the schools have only a part of this job todo. We 
do not want to take the credit for all the good things that are done 
in preventing and curbing juvenile delinquency. 

Neither do we want to take the blame for all of the faults. But 
we do recognize that the schools constitute the one agency that has all 
of the children of all of the people together. 

We know that many community agencies, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the YMCA and the YWCA, and the churches, all have a tre- 
mendously important role to play, but we feel that ours is unique in 
that we have a eae since we have all the children of all 
the people to work closely with these agencies, all community agencies. 

I should like just to read an excerpt here in about a half minute, and 
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then I shall proceed, with Mrs. Horacek’s aid, to discuss informally 
a few practical ideas that seem to work. 
We do not state that we are unique, by any means, in giving appli- 
cation to these ideas, because there are other school systems doing it, 
but we think that there are all too few school systems that are wiving 
enough attention to enough of these applications, and we are con- 
vinced that in a small way we have gotten the clue to some of the 
answers, and we would like to increase our resources so that we might 
extend these particular techniques and procedures more widely. 

Our job is not adequately done as long as we have a high rate of 
dropouts, and to the extent that we have children who are mentally 
ill without treatment, so long as children are leaving school at the end 
of the compulsory attendance age unready to fit into social and eco- 
nomic life. 

These children of ours who are maladjusted, who today are misfits 
at school and at home and who have not learned to live with each 
other effectively are among those who will be tomorrow in the 
headlines of sex crimes and murders as the youth and young adult 
offenders. 

To the degree that their maladjustments can be corrected and their 
frustrations can be relieved, they can be helped to set up for them- 
selves objectives which appeal and in their minds are dynamic, rea- 
sonable, and worth while. 

With sufficient help from the schools and all possible related agen- 
cies, many will be out of the headlines and off the rolls of the juvenile 
courts. 

As other se — systems have done to a greater or lesser extent, we 
think that we in Chattanooga have developed some approaches to 
relieving this pr sie ‘m that are sound and produce results. 

We also want to present some of the problems that our school system 
faces which make it diflicult for us to do a more adequate job. 

Now then, to proceed informally, we first, want to center attention 
on the visiting teacher as a key, as one playing a key role in the 
solution of this problem, the visiting teacher being a school social 
worker, and we like to think of our visiting teachers as the assertive 
type of caseworker. 

They do not wait in an office somewhere until a child with a problem 
comes along, but they have regular schedules for visiting in the schools, 
to talk with principals and teachers and pupils, and a child who has 
a problem in school achievement or behavior, and which may be caused 
by improper placement or a health problem or a home situation may be 
referred to the visiting teachers. 

Then I would like to identify some of these behavior problems that 
given us concern, and when we see the symptoms that I shall now 
identify, then we know that it is time for the visiting teacher and all 
other resources at our command to go to work. 

Behavior problems such as continued nonattendance, truancy, tardi- 
ness, habitual restlessness, shyness, destructiveness, or cruelty; over- 
activity, overanxiety, overpasivity, overfastidiousness; continuous 
daydreaming, absentmindedness, stealing, untruthfulness, defiance im- 
pudence, running away, evasiveness, and withdrawal from contact 
with all people are all symptoms we regard, with others, as being 
symptoms that a child needs help on, and in exhibiting those symptoms, 
any one of them or more, will result in his refe1 ral to this visiting 
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teacher, who studies the problem and enlists other agencies, such as a 
child-guidance clinic or a family-service agency or other organiza- 
tion, and then this visiting teac ‘her has a role of coordin: ating these 
community resources and bringing them to bear upon the child’s 
problem. 

Suppose we have a child in school who has frequent emotional out- 
bursts for no apparent reason. 

The visiting teacher will receive the referral and, we trust, that will 
happen before the case is too long aggravated. 

At the outset of the program to the visiting teacher or school social 
worker, which service is about 9 years old in Chattanooga, came m: ny 
referrals which were really too late for much to be done shoal them. 

But with 9 years of inservice training and an enlarging statl, we 
have the school system and many parents pretty well sensitized to 
recognize the symptoms that will make the referrals in time. 

And when, s: say, a child has these emotiona! outbursts for no reason, 
and it is referred to a visiting teacher, the teacher may find that there 
are serious conflicts and turmoil in the home, and so affecting the child 
at school that he is unable to perform adequately, and is developing 
delinquent type of behavior. 

In that case, the visiting teacher not only uses his skill in working 
with the child, in relating to the teacher, the classroom teacher, and 
the principal, but that teacher may go to a family service agency, and 
they get the resources of that agency, working on the father or the 
mother, and helping them to understand what is happening or, per- 
haps, if the conditions at home are practically impossible, a foster home 
may be found; and, invariably, if we get those cases soon enough we 
find that when conditions are changed at home, the child’s problem 
at school clears up, until he no longer exhibits delinquent type of be- 
havior, but is a constructive, good citizen, and happily adjusted at 
» ‘hool. 

In case after case we have seen evidence, and our community has 
seen evidence, that this is one approach that is sound and does work, 
and our chief concern now is that we are rather severely limited, due 
to the lack of available trained personnel, because this school social 
worker is one who needs to be a gifted teacher, and also needs to have 
specialized training in social work. 

We now have about 1114 of these people, 1114 positions, I should 
say, and they work in 44 schools, with 25,000 children, and we have 
principals that are rather insisting that they have at least 1 full- 
time person of these qualifications when, as a matter of fact, they have 
to work in 4 or 5 or 6 schools. 

We only wish that there was some program of scholarships. I think 
the Federal Government in the field of psychology and social work 
and State agencies does offer scholarships that help train people in 
their fields. 

We only wish there could be scholarships provided to train people 
in this field because it is almost a missing link which, when supplied, 
enables the school to use in fuller measure its resources, and certainly 
to take advantage of other community agencies. 

It might interest you to know that last year, though we were limited 
on personnel, that there were 5,558 cases of children needing attention, 
exhibiting symptoms that indicated that if something was not done: 
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by skilled personnel, using the best resources we have, that many of 
these youngsters would be out of adjustment and in trouble before 
long—5,186 of those cases were closed during the year. 

I: suppose 9 years ago when we began this approach to the problem, 
perhaps we might have had a couple of hundred cases referred. So 
you see how the community and the school system have learned to use 
this vitally important resource. 

Now, I do not know, I might pause there for just a minute. We do 
have, : and we are convinced that this i is, an approach that is preventive. 
It assists greatly in cases that have gone pretty far, but the greatest 
promise of this approach is in prevention rather than cure, although 
some youngsters, 16, 17, and 18 have got all crossways with life because 
of bad home conditions or any of the , other reasons with which you are 
so familiar, and we sometimes do some pretty heartening and inspir- 
ing things with them. 

I might pause for just a minute. Maybe you have a question, Mrs. 
Horacek ? 

Mrs. Horacek. 

Chairman Keravver. Let us hear from Mrs. Horacek. 

Mrs. Horacex. In appreciation of the superintendent’s support of 
the work we are doing, I am a little bothered that he believes the school 
social work is all of it, because, as I listened this morning to Dr. Hynes, 
Dr. Van Til, talking about appropriate curriculae for most of the 
youngsters, I want to say in discussing this, we thought largely of 
the youngster who was not one of those, most of the youngsters ‘that 
the curriculum met, of the misfits who were lost, even though we were 
giving the best that we could, unless he had some individual and 
personal help. 

Dr. Bertram Beck expressed it very well when he said that for these 
youngsters, you may plan recreation programs, you may plan your 
Sunday school classes, all of your groups, but these boys would not 
be caught dead near one of those things, and until they have someone 
who can go out with acceptance, Dr. ‘Hynes said somebody who said 
they are pretty swell this morning, and ‘accept them, believe in them, 
and make them feel that they have something of personal worth, 
they are not ready to go into those. They have to have a person 
working with them. 

Another thing I was a little bothered with was that our report 
might seem that we thought the school was all a social work agency, 
and that was our main responsibility. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Horacex. The thing I was trying to emphasize is that we 
believe this kind of personnel, one person in a system, can do a lot 
to help use these specialized agencies in the community. 

In rural communities I can see people feeling, “Well, you have a 
family guidance, a family agency, you have a wuidance clinic. We 
do not have that.” 

Yet I believe that those children in the rural communities need 
someone who will go out to them if it is on the farm, or what have 
you, who will get right down with them and help them to see the kind 
of help they need and help to bring this thing into the community; 
and that seems to be that that person needs to have an understanding 
of the educative processes in order to help the teacher. 
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As was said this morning, the teachers must have this kind of 
understanding ideally. They must have all this training, they must 
know all these things. But we do know that those teachers just can- 
not be had for the majority of children now, whereas one person, 
helping a teacher to see—well, she has been interested in all this lar ge 
group learning, that is what we want eventually, and that is the 
purpose of the school. But when she once gets to noticing this little 
fellow over here who sat on the side all out of tune with the rest of 
them, and she says the little thing that puts a light in his eyes, and 
she finds out what was causing his outburst this morning, she becomes 
a different kind of teacher for any child, who begins to show aggres: 
sion in her schoolroom without any reason that she can see. She 
notices them differently, she sees them differently, and we think it is 
the mass production. 

I think of our individual casework as being the work of the colonial 
times by hand. It is slow, it is beautiful. ‘We can get some results, 
but it is not mass production. That is when we help a teacher to be- 
come sensitized to what is happening to this child and cause her to see 
a lot of children that way, and to just become that kind of person in 
her teaching. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mrs. Horacek, you are the head of this special 
division of special services. How many do you have who work with 
you in this division ? 

Mrs. Horacex. Well, as Mr. Derthick said, we have 11 visiting 
teachers, and in the division we also have specialized education classes 
for the children who have speech defeets—— 

Chairman Keravuver. The 11 visiting teachers visit both elementary 
and high schools ? 

Mrs. Horacek. Yes; in our system they do. 

They have a schedule. Say, 1 visiting teacher has 5 schools. She 
Is a part of that faculty when she is there. The teachers know when 
she will be there, the children know, the parents know. She attends 
their faculty meetings, and this is her time serving under the prin- 
cipal in that school as a part of that faculty. 

Chairman Kerauver. How many schools are there, and how many 
children are there? 

Mrs. Horacek. 25,000 children, 44 schools. 

Mr. Dertuick. 44 schools. So you see—— 

Chairman Keravver. Senator Langer, Chattanooga is a great big 
city. I wish you could go over there. Chattanooga is about 200,000, 
and in the suburbs it is much larger. 

Mr. Derruick. I think, Senator, it is worthwhile to emphasize again 
the point Mrs. Horacek made that whereas these individual case- 
workers do do a magnificent and a very skillful job with children, 
that one important aspect of this program is the way this program 
sensitizes the classroom teacher to a different way of work and to 
using community agencies, because whereas the visiting teacher might 
be working with 1 or 2 or 3a day, the classroom teacher has the whole 
classroom full of children that she is working with every day, and 
if we can influence her way of working with children, why, we reach 
so many more. 

67760—55——21 
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Chairman Keravuver. How do you get the kids who need some 
special attention, get them in touch with the visiting teacher? Do you 
take him out of the class, or what do you do? 

Mrs. Horacek. As I say, the teacher, the children, the parents, the 
principal, know when that visiting teacher will be in the school. 

If it is a child who wants to come himself to the visiting teacher, 
that child works it out with the teacher and principal that he would 
just like to see her or maybe it is a contact at recess, maybe asking for 
un appointment to come down in the afternoon after school. Some- 
times it starts that day when the child wants to 

Chairman Keravuver. Do the other students in the class know that 
Johnny is having a conference with a visiting teacher ¢ 

Mrs. Horacek. In the early days we were very careful about that 
to protect the confidentiality of others knowing it, but now they point 
out “That is my visiting teacher,” and one little boy showed a great. 
deal of pride in his visiting teacher this year in the experimental 
school that Mr. Derthick will tell you about later, I think, when he 
said, “I have had four visiting teachers.” 

Chairman Keravuver. He was going to town, was he not ? 

Mrs. Horacexk. Oh, yes. But they take pride in who was their 
visiting teacher now. 

It is not a punitive sort of thing at all, and I do not think you will 
tind many people left who are embarrassed about it because many of 
our calls are from PTA people. 

We like to work back to the school. 

For instance, if we have people who say, “We do not believe in the 
same kind of discipline that someone else does.” Maybe a teacher 
feels this way, and we believe this way. Is there some way we can 
understand what she is doing and she can understand what we are 
doing ? 

“Have you discussed it with her?” 

“Yes, but she does not understand it.” 

“Let me talk to her.” 

So we talk to the teacher and the parents, and we bring them to- 
gether, so that the parents and the teachers are working together on 
what they are doing. 

Chairman Keravuver. I wish we could talk about this for a long 
time, but I think we had better move on, unless Senator Langer wants 
to ask any questions. 

Mr. Dertuick. We will move on just as rapidly as we need to. 

We do want to pinpoint another approach to this, there being 
many approaches, of course, to this problem, and that is we became 
concerned at the children who were dropping by the wayside. 

Maybe they were overage in elementary school, and misfits, and 
for one reason or another, and so one day we started the school, we 
eall it our Park Place School for children who in some way or other 
did not fit into any other school in the city. 

I might hasten to add that ultimately we look forward to having 
the kind of program in every school, so that, perhaps, this special 
school would not be necessary. But presently it is a school where 
children fit who do not fit anywhere else, and they come because they 
like to come. They are selected students. 
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As you might imagine, if care were not taken, some stigma might 
attach itself to this school. But these youngsters, because they are 

chosen, and they are quite conscious of that. 

But in this school there is complete freedom to make curriculae 
adaptations to meet the needs of all these boys and girls. 

If there were time, we could tell some rather thrilling stories of 
youngsters who would have and who had all their teachers regarded 
as their natural-born enemies, and who had been lost somewhere, and 
not even on the rolls, who heard this story, and who find their way 
to this school. 

It has been going on 4+ years. After it had been going on 2 or 3 
months, I chanced to go out there to one of their open houses, and 
I was attracted to a boy over there speaking to jiis teacher, and 1 
felt highly complimented—it never had ha ppened to me, it never 
has happened all the years I have been in Chattanooga, more than 
13 years—the boy was asking his teacher to meet the superintendent. 
He wanted to meet the guy who had something to do with this won- 
derful school, and then he took me over and showed me about the 
place, and with great pride. 

Now then, we ought to have a moment or two for Mrs. Horacek, if 
you have time, on this school, because it is a very promising approach. 

These youngsters, I could give you some figures here—the first 
vear that se ‘hool was in progress—it is for seventh and eighth — 
but it is really an ungraded school—40 left the school and ‘only 1d 
of them went on. They were overage, you see, and they dropped out. 
That was the first year; but 15 of them did go on when, perhaps, 
none of them were in school before we started this school. 

The year before last, which is the last year for which we have full 
records, the new school year not having begun now, 40 eighth graders 
left the school, and 33 of them entered another school in 1954—55, 
which means that as they made their adjustments, and as they began 
to achieve and find success, they wanted to go on and finish their edu- 
cation. 

We think it is really one of the most thrilling things that is going 
on. 

Chairman Kerauver. All right, Mrs. Horacek, where is this school 
located ? 

Mrs. Horacex. On Bailey Avenue, the old Park Place School. 
You do not remember. 

Chairman Keravver. I do. 

Mrs. Horacex. This was started of necessity. So many children 
had moved in, they had been sick years before we had the homebound 
program. They did not fit, and changing from the sixth grade to 
the junior high school, when they got into a departmentalized junior 
high school, they were lost. 

You could work all you wished, but they were still in a position 
where this remedial work was needed, a child who had missed work 
in reading, and we needed a school, and some men described it in this 
way: a small group where they felt so at home and where there was a 
personal contact. 

One of your witnesses described that kind of school, and I sat 
there and thought about our school. 
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We needed such a place so that the children could work through 
these things, work out their feelings, and so many of them have never 
really felt at home before they went into this situation. 

We say they must be adolescents, and that is so they fit generally 
into the social group and can have a working together. 

But they are proud of this school. As far as the stigma goes, I was 
in a grocery store the other day, and somebody asked a boy if that 
was the school for dumb boys out there. This boy said, “You have to 
take a lot of examinations before you can get in there.” 

Mr. Derrick. Well, it is evidenced in the fact that they are paint- 
ing up their building all the time, they are cleaning and dusting and 
washing windows, and they took stock of the fact that a number of the 
children had no breakfasts at home and were ating at the grocery 
store, a bottle of drink and a piece of candy, so their teachers began 
serving breakfast in their school. 

You talk about a home, it is a real home for them, and a very happy 
home, and I stress the fact that they have not been able to fit in other 
schools, but they have got a school where they fit, and they are indus- 
trious and loyal and they are achieving progress. 

Mrs. Horacex. You would be surprised as to how many we let sit 
on a doorstep for a few days before we could even get them into the 
school building, and how many read a magazine before we get them 
wanting to read what was different from a magazine, and then they 
would do some polite thing, maybe, and the teachers would accept this 
as natural, and work them into the classrooms while they were having 
individual help. 

Mr. Derruick. It may be that our time has been exhausted. We 
were going to make one more point, recognizing there are so many 
things so many school systems are doing. 

Chairman Keravuver. Tell us your other point. 

Mr. Derrnick. Yes. 

We had identified another approach we were making to the problem, 
and that is work experience, recognizing that youngsters in cities, 
especially, have no opportunity or very “little opportunity to work 
with their hands, to earn a little money, to learn how to work, and so 
we are experimenting, and even beyond the experimental stage, with 
school part day and work part day, coordinating those two relation- 
ships. 

In this very school—and we do this in several schools—but in this 
very school the youngsters are learning to read the things, for exam- 
ple—who have never learned to read before—that they have to know 
how to read in order to do their jobs, and they are awfully proud of 
their jobs. 

Then we have another school that has raised some money in order to 
pay the children a modest fee, who do work about the se hool, to earn 
lunch money and to pay for materials they need and to take care of 
their other wants. It has proven a very ‘satisfactory way to reach 
another group of children that we have not reached before, that are 
studying in school, who were formerly among our dropouts, in addi- 
tion to the fact that they are having very v aluable experience learning 
the meaning of work, the fruits of labor: 

Chairman Krravver. This has been very fine, Mr. Derthick and 
Mrs. Horacek. 

Senator Langer, do you wish to ask any questions ? 
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Senator Lancer. No questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Strong ? 

Mr. Srrone. No questions; it is a very interesting presentation. 

Chairman Keravver. It is very interesting. 

We have Senator Clifford Allen with us. Do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Thank you very much for coming over; I appreciate it. 

Mr. Derrnick. We appreciate it very much. 

(The following information was submitted subsequent to the hear- 
ing and ordered printed in the record :) 


CHATTANOOGA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DEAR TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, OR PARENT: This paper is to introduce your visiting 
teacher and to explain some of the procedures and ways of work, which we hope 
to discuss with you personally or in faculty or PTA meetings during the school 
year. 


WHEN IS A CHILD REFERRED TO VISITING TEACHERS? 


lL. Achievement.—When for some unaccountable reason a child is achieving 
below his ability and needs help beyond the scope of the classroom, referral 
should be made to the visiting teacher. The visiting teacher works with the 
child, his teacher, and his family to help find and correct the difficulties. He 
arranges for individual testing or referral to other community agencies if such 
is indicated. Many grave problems may be prevented if teachers will refer 
these cases early before maladjustment has become serious. 

2. Behavior.—Chiidren whose behavior shows the following symptoms should 
be referred to the visiting teacher: Continued nonattendance, truancy, tardiness ; 
habitual restlessness, shyness, destructiveness, or cruelty; overactivity, over- 
anxiety, overpassivity, overfastidiousness ; continuous daydreaming and absent- 
mindedness, stealing, untruthfulness, defiance, impudence, running away, evasive- 
ness, and withdrawal from contacts with other people. (These problems are not 
referred to the visiting teacher for discipline, but for study and evaluation of the 
factors which may be causing this behavior. The visiting teacher then tries 
to help the child, the family, and the school to work together on correcting these 
causes. ) 

3. Home situations.—Many times the school’s concern about a child is directly 
related to the child’s home conditions, such as personal appearance of the child; 
Jack of adequate clothing; inadequate care of clothing: lack of cleanliness: atti 
tude of parents toward the school, to school attendance, and to school achieve- 
ment; social standards of the family; treatment of the child; and conflicts of 
the child and parents. (Visiting teachers work with families and other agencies 
of the community on these problems. ) 

4. Special class placement.—The visiting teacher will make a study of the 
child and furnish to school personnel any pertinnent information; he also makes 
recomendations concerning placement. He or she works with the child and 
parents to help them to accept special class placement and carry through on the 
plan. Sometimes continued contact is necessary. 

». Health problems.—The ‘visiting teacher will coordinate with any health 
agencies of the community, including health department, private physician, and 
clinics, on problems concerning individual children in school. 

6. Referral to social agencies.—Many of these cases may be referred to other 
community agencies for work with the family. The visiting teacher acts as 
liaison person between the services of these agencies and those of the schools. 
If information is desired from the agency worker or if conference between the 
school and agency is indicated, the visiting teacher should assume the responsi- 
bility for arranging such a conference. She also makes preliminary studies for 
the agencies and obtains the acceptance of the family for referral. 


WHO IS YOUR VISITING TEACHER? 
In addition to his or her training as a teacher, the visiting teacher has special- 


ized in social casework, or in understanding children and their behavior and 
in the techniques of helping individual eases. 
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The visiting teacher’s chief aim is to help the children referred to use the 
school. This may mean helping a child to understand and accept his own 
feelings about something; it may mean helping the parents to understand what 
he is feeling and how the parents can best work with the school for their child’s 
benefit. It certainly means working with the classroom teacher so that she 
herself can do a better job.of helping the child in his adjustment in school. 
Above all the pupil is not turned over to the visiting teacher; the classroom 
teacher remains the focal person, but will have the help of the casework skills 
and understanding of the visiting teacher. 

Nach visiting teacher is responsible to 5 or 6 schools and belongs to your 
school at a particular time, or times, each week. At those times he or she will 
work in your school as a member of the faculty, giving consultation on the 
problem of children, helping with the children referred, and trying to promote 
better coordination of home, school, and community to meet the needs of their 
children. Every teacher and child, and as many parents as possible, should 
know when the visiting teacher is due in the school. It is the responsibility 
of each principal to orient his staff and patrons to this service. 


WHO CAN REFER TO VISITING TEACHER? 


1. Generally, referrals are made by the teachers and approved by the principal. 
Schools are given regular referral blanks which school personnel may use to 
refer pupils and each principal is responsible for distributing these blanks to 
all of his teachers. 

2. Parents who are concerned over the progress or adjustment of their 
ehildren in school may call their visiting teacher and ask for help, though it is 
preferable that they talk with teacher and principal first. In any case, the 
visiting teacher will discuss the referral with teacher and principal as soon as 
possible. 

3. Children themselves may come to the visiting teacher for help, requesting 
an interview with the visiting teacher while he is in their building. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 


Visiting teacher records are confidential. Only the information necessary 
to help the child will be given from one person to another. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. THELMA W. Horacexk, 
Director, Division of Special Services. 
Approved by: 
L. G. DerTHICK, Superintendent. 





ANNUAL REporT OF VISITING TEACHER WORK IN CHATTANOOGA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
To L. G. DERTHICK, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Date: 1954-55. 
Number of schools served: 44. 
I. Objectives 


A. To provide casework for children who are referred because they are not 
receiving maximum benefits from their school experience : 


1. Total number of cases carried during the year______________ 5, 558 
(a) Cases closed_____-_ tae a ans cae and ane tea 5, 186 
(6) Left school (moved from city, ete.) .-_____._______ 321 
(c) Referred to another agency and transferred to them 
ER 1 i ac ed wa ek 38 
(d) Cases left open for beginning of school year 1955—56__ 13 
2. Cases were referred by the following: 
C0 PRIUS NNN ec ig ns ce re cee mentees 19 
PIER Se oe as SS eee as ee ea cae: 
CONN sac re eae I ee cl oe ak ae a 4, 697 
O:) RPE O08 * PRNACIW S22 a ee 99 
tO) ORG bc ee le oe eh ek at ee, 104 
8). SOCAL MBORCRs Bos eeebe oe eet ee a 58 
(é) Diretior (from: coms 1st) 2 ote be bo 12 
UF, eee le ae core ee eee. ee 12 


(g) Speech and hearing teachers___...._._--___________ 13 
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I, Objectives—Continued 


B. To see that all children are enrolled in school : 
1. Children placed in school by visiting teacher who had not pre- 
viously been enrolled in school this year (moved into city, 


2. Number of these who had been out of school for a year or more. 


List reasons out: 
(a) Failure to enroll in school when moved back to Chatta- 
NON sien eee ea piesa attics 
(b) Mentally retarded child awaiting ungraded room 
placement 
C. To help families to use community resources : 
Families referred to social agencies, PTA’s, civie clubs, churches, 
and others for financial aid 
. Children referred to social agencies for casework 
3. Children referred to the health department, clinics, private 
physicians, ete 
. Children referred to the juvenile court for dependency and 
neglect, and for delinquency including incorrigibility, tru- 
ancy, etc__ 
Children referred to church groups for social service, religious 
OF TeCTeRtIONAl Qctivities.. —...8 8 i ie 
. Children referred to other community agencies (YMCA, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, community centers, Humane Educational 
Society, Crippled Children’s Society, reading center, ete.) —__- 
D. To coordinate the school program with that of other community agen- 
cies for the welfare of the children was an important part of the 
work: 
1. Group conferences with other agencies to discuss general pro- 
cedures and ways of working together 
Cooperative conferences on services for children in which visit- 
ing teachers participated with community groups such as 
Council of Community Forces, PTA study groups, church or- 
ranizations, ete 
3. Case conferences on the problems of individual children held 
with other community agencies__________-_-_ 


» 
~. 


IT. Other functions 


A. On all cases the counselors worked with 1 or more other members of 
the school personnel, but examples of special use of school resources 
are: 

1. Conferences held with school personnel, sometimes, including 
parents, on the problems of individual children 
. Children referred to guidance department for testing 
. Children referred to psychologist for testing 

Children studied for special class placement___ 

Children whose school programs or placements have been 
changed to meet their needs as interpreted by the counselors 
or director 

Children referred for free lunches___-~-~ a 

. Other services (explain here any further services you have 
given this week which you consider significant ) 

B. Employment certification 

1. Work permits recommended under 17 years of age 
2. Children helped to secure after-school work 

C. Home visits made_-_ 

Classrooms visited in the interest of children___ 

D. Interpretation to school and community : 

1. Talks or discussions with faculty groups concerning visiting 
teacher work 
2. Talks, radio programs, or discussions with community groups 
concerning visiting teacher work 

3. List special resources for the program secured from other or- 

ganizations. 
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II. Other functions—Continued 

ft Home neriitte \.e0pmmmonned 3 oe eo 17 
F. Juvenile court referrals 
Go ty CONTE on ce ea ee eee ea eee near ae 
H. Number of children out of school June 1955. (Reasons: Referred to 
juvenile court, placed on probation, have not entered school) —~------ 


Mrs. THELMA W. HORACEK, 
Director, Division of Special Services. 

Chairman Kerauver. Dr. H. D. Williams. 

Dr. Williams, you have been very thoughtful in coming up here from 
Clearwater, Fla., and we are sorry we have detained you in having you 
before us. We have gotten a little behind in our schedule. 

Dr. H. D. Williams is the executive director of the Child Welfare 
Board of Pinellas County, Clearwater, Fla. 

Dr. Williams, whose background is in psychology and social work, 
has had long experience w ith adjustment problems of children, work- 
ing with the public schools in Ohio; he later worked as social service 
director at Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, and as superintendent 
of the New York State Training School for Delinquent Boys at War- 
wick, N. Y. 

We know, we have heard, a great deal about your work at Pinella, 
and we want you to tell us about it, Dr. Williams. 


STATEMENT OF H. D. WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, JUVENILE 
WELFARE BOARD, PINELLAS COUNTY, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Mr. Wititams. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. In Pinellas County. 

Mr. Wintuiams. I think you are particularly interested in the—— 

Chairman Krravuver. Very well. 

Mr. Wituiams. I say, I think that probably you would be interested 
primarily in the preventive services that we have been undertaking. 

As you have suggested, I ran the gamut from preventive service, 
first, then into the juvenile court as a referee, and then into a training 
school. 

That is kind of the path of a good many delinquents. 

Now I am back down in the preventive area again, which I like, of 
course, much better. 

But in listening to the presentations this morning, and in reading 
the materials, 1 am impressed with the fact that it seems to me we 
jump on 1 or 2 or 3 sort of panaceas, and hope that they are going to 
solve the problem of juvenile delinquency, and what we jump on and 
emphasize depends very much on the kind of vested interests that we 
have at a given time. 

We have had a concept which was brought out in the presentation 
just before me that it requires not only a broad-gage approach in 
breadth, but also in depth, and that no one agency has the answer. 

The school has not, it has a part of it: the social agencies have a 
part of it, and the other services in the community, churches and the 
institutions of that kind, have a part of it, and that the big job lies 
in the area of coordinating and integrating these various services, 
these various types of services, for children, so that you find the child 
who needs it early, while it is still possible to do it with a minimum 
of funds and time and get to work on it. 
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That has been the philosophy on which the services in Pinellas 
County, Fla., have been based. 

It started out with the juvenile welfare board back in 1945, whose 
function it was to integrate and coordinate the services for children 
all up and down the scale, and that is what we have been doing, and 
[ think that has been one of the reasons why we have been fairly effee- 
tive in getting against the trend in juvenile delinquency in the country 
as a whole. 

Our figures, as you probably are more aware of even than I am, are 
not too accurate or not too reliable with reference to the extent of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The only thing we have is the number of children who get into 
juvenile ¢ ourts ; that is about the size of it. 

Well now, on a national and local level this seems to have happened 
in Pinellas County, and I will give you that first and tell you a little 
bit about why we think it happened. 

On the national figures taken from the Children’s Bureau on notes, 
statistics, from 1948 through 1954 the population of the 10- to 17-year 
age group increased 13 percent. The delinquency rate went up 58 
percent. In Pinellas the population increased 51 percent, without 
any increase in delinquency as measured by the number of children 
coming into the juvenile court. 

As a matter of fact, we had a few less in 1954 than we had in 1948 
when we started. 

Chairman Kreravuver. In spite of a 50-percent increase in population. 

Mr. Witniams. Yes. If we had increased at the same rate as 
national figures, our increase would have been 229 percent; you see, 
414 times the population rate was the delinquency increase. 

These are on these charts here. 

(See charts, p. 327.) 

Chairman Kerauver. I would like to file this chart as an exhibit 
to your testimony, Dr. Williams. 

Mr. Wituiams. We think while we will not vouch for the fact 
there is not delinquency that does not come into the court, those are 
probably as reliable figures as we can get at the present time. 

Now, what happened? In the first place, one of the first things 
we did was to me a survey of all the elementary and junior high 
schools to find out how many predelinquent children there were in 
those schools, and then we started a program, first on a demonstration 
basis in 3 schools for a 3-year period, bringing into it civie clubs, 
united churches, and the public schools, and the juvenile-welfare 
board. The juvenile welfare board helped to finance it, underwrite 
it, and so did these other organizations. 

All of our effort has been in the direction of always bringing in 
every kind of group that could possibly have some interest in it, and 
let them help in the planning and development of the program and in 
seeing it through. 

Well. that went on for 2 years, and then the schools asked us to 
expand it, and take in some more schools, and at the end of 3 years, 
when our experiment ended, the schools took it over and exp: inded it. 

You heard something about the same kind of thing in Chatta- 
nooga just now. 
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There was a tremendous interest in the schools in that kind of 
service, and along with that went an integration and coordination 
of all of the various social agencies with the schools. 

I have a chart here showing the relationship of what happens 
when a problem child goes up in the school where he can go for what 
kind of services, don’t you see. 

(See chart facing p. 326.) 

Chairman Keravver. Would you let us see your chart? Dr. Wil- 
liams, are these copies of your statement that you have? 

Mr. WittiaMs. No; this is additional material; I did not have 
time after I got the notice to have these things in good order. 

Chairman Keravuver. We will file that chart also as an exhibit to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Wiuurams. And then. as a part of this total program, was a 
writing out of interagency agreements between all of the various 
organizations. 

(The agreement between the Pinellas County public schools and 
the juvenile court reads as follows :) 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE PINELLAS COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND THE JUVENILE Court 


INTRODUCTION 


This agreement provides for the type of cases to be referred by the public 
schools to the juvenile court, the procedure to be followed prior to such referral, 
and the method of procedure by the court and the public schools following such 
referral. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It is agreed that all pupils of irregular attendance and social maladjustment 
coming to the attention of individual school principals will be referred by the 
principal to the visiting teacher assigned to his or her school from the pupil 
welfare and attendance department. These referrals will be made on forms to 
be supplied to the teacher and principals by this department. 

The visiting teacher will immediately clear the case with the social service 
exchange in lower Pinellas County and with the district welfare board and 
the county welfare department in upper Pinellas County to determine what 
agencies are acquainted with the family. Accompanying this the visiting 
teacher will make a complete investigation for the purpose of determining fac- 
tors contributing to his truancy or other maladjustment. As a part of this 
complete study, conferences will be held with the pupil, the principal, the 
parents, and efforts made to meet the child’s needs. 

In the event that this individual approach to the problem is unsatisfactory, 
a case conference will be called at the school or at the superintendent’s office. 

Only cases where all of the resources of the schools as outlined above have 
been ineffective will be referred to the probation department of the juvenile 
court. This referral will be made on forms attached, accompanied by a cover 
letter and a narrative summary of contacts and conferences, and will be made 
by the visiting teacher assigned to the school. The visiting teacher will include 
the findings and recommendations resulting from the hearings sponsored by the 
pupil welfare and attendance department, indicating to what extent the respon- 
sibility for the maladjustment lies with the parents and to what extent it lies 
with the child or other persons. 


JUVENILE COURT 


The probation department will review the information, the findings, and 
recommendations of the visiting teacher. A member of the probation staff will 
make a home visit and notify the parents of the court’s interest. 

Following this it will be determined whether to hold an informal hearing and 
whether the parents alone or the parents and the child together with the visit- 
ing teacher will be asked to attend an informal hearing. At the informal 








« 
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hearing, agreement will be reached as to the procedure to be followed. This 
may involve further use of other treatment resources or a determination to 
petition the court for a formal hearing before the judge, to be held as soon 
as possible. The principal of the school will be invited to attend the court 
hearing before the judge. The judge will determine who is responsible for 
the child’s maladjustment, and take such action as to him seems wise. This 
may take the form of placing the child on probation, referring him to some 
other agency, fining the parents, removing the custody of the child from them, 
or other actions within his powers. 


FOLLOW UP 


At the informal hearing with the probation department or at the formal 
hearing before the judge, a determination will be made as to responsibility for 
followup on the case, whether this followup wiil be undertaken by the pupil 
welfare and attendance department or by the probation staff of the juvenile 
court. Arrangements will also be made to fix responsibility for reporting of 
one agency to the other, and the extent to which that is required. 

Pupils involving the more acute forms of behavior maladjustment such as 
breaking and entering, vandalism, trafiie violations, will be referred directly 
by the principal to the juvenile officer of the police department or to the proba- 
tion department of the juvenile court. The visiting teacher will be informed 
of such referrals to aid her in future contracts with the child and his family. 

This agreement will continue in effect until modified by mutual agreement 
of the parties concerned. 


(Pinellas County Juvenile Judge) 
Witnesses : 


The juvenile welfare board was set up by State act which provided 
that it should fill gaps, integrate services, and prevent duplication, 
and it has been able to do that through the constitution of its board, 
and through the kind of service it had, and it has had an emphasis 
always on the welfare of the child without regard to any particular 
agency connotation. 

We have helped all the agencies; we have subsidized all of them in 
one way or another to meet certain needs. 

If there was a gap we get an agency in existence to stretch over and 
fill the gap, and if there was a duplication we got one of them to quit 
doing that and do something else. 

So, of course, all of this came out of a good many studies of the 
predelinquents, and the expansion of the various types of services, 
like child-guidance clinics to include the whole country, various other 
agencies like foster-home programs that covered the county, and things 
of that sort. 

That project, by the way, of in-school counseling, we called it, was 
welcomed by all of the agencies, and all of the schools, teachers, par- 
ents, and the results are written up. I will give you a copy of the 
conclusions on that. 

Here is one other thing: We find out, for example, that you could 
find these a children, or predelinquents, in the kindegarten, 
first, second, or third grade, and that it is much easier to work with 
the younger parents with that kind of problem than it is with the 
older ones. 
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After they got up in high school they get a little discouraged. 
They do not think it is mue h use, but if you get to work with them at 
that age you can get places. 

Another thing we found was that all of the problem children came 
from conflict homes. ‘That meant that we had to go in for marriage 
and family counseling to help take care of situations that arose where 
the conflict existed between the parents, and there were other things 
involved. 

When a mother had to be taken out of the home, let us say, to go 
toa TB hospital, we put in a homemaker who was the proper kind 
of a person to go in there, and keep the family going while she was 
gone. 

Day nurseries had to be provided and supervised to see that certain 
standards were met and, of course, as you heard from Chattanooga, 
the need for expansion of a visiting teacher service, we said one visit- 
ing teacher was worth about two probation officers, and the juvenile 
courts, and so we would rather have them that way than to wait and 
use them on the other end. 

I think that is what I will bring out at this point. 

Chairman Kerauver. Dr. Williams, we wish you would leave any 
material with us that you have, the report that you referred to and 
other things. 

How does this school system cost compare with other school systems 
of similar-sized counties in Florida / 

Mr. Witutams. Well, they are all about the same because there is 
a State, a basic State fund, you know in Florida, that is used through- 
out the State and it is always on a county basis, and there is a cer- 
tain unit appropriation from the State, and then local funds for cer- 
tain other things. 

Weare not a part of the school system assuch. The juvenile welfare 
board is composed of the superintendent of public instruction, the 
juvenile court judge, the vice chairman of the board of county com- 
missioners, and four people appointed by the Governor who represent 
a cross section, don’t you see, of all of these various interests, and they 
sre—they have a regular millage which can be used only for the wel- 
fare of the children who are in trouble and need hel », Who are de- 
pendents, neglected, or delinquent, and in that way the emphasis is 
always on that area, and I think that has been quite helpful to have 
it that way in that direction. 

Then the ability to subsidize efforts that are need, of course, makes it 
possible to fill gaps that were in existence at the time. 

Chairman Krravver. Senator Langer, any questions? 

Senator LANGER. No questions. 

Chairman Kerrauver. We certainly are grateful to you, Dr. 
Williams, for coming here. 

Mr. Witiiams. T hank you. 

Chairman Keravver. It isa program and a plan which other cities 
certainly should study and consider. 

(The information furnished by Mr. Williams was marked “Exhibit 
No. 17,” and is as follows :) 
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NATIONAL FIGURES taken from: "“NewsNotes'' October 13, 1953 
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COMPOSITE OF JUVENILE WELFARE BoArp Act, INCLUDING AMENDMENTS TO DATE— 
JUNE 27, 1955 


(Chapters 254585, 24826, 25500, 26356, H. B. No. 390) 
HOUSE BILL NO. 390 


AN ACT To amend Chapter 23483, Special Acts of 1945, as the same was amended by 
Chapter 24826, Special Acts of 1947, and Chapter 25500, Special Acts of 1949, and 
Chapter 26356, Special Acts of 1949, said 1945 Act having created for Pinellas County, 
Florida, a Board of Juvenile Welfare, by providing that the members of said Board shall 
be the County Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Vice Chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners, and the Juvenile Judge of said county, and four other members 
who shall be appointed by the Governor: And further providing for the terms of office 
for the members of said board ; the present amendment providing for the elimination from 
the powers and duties of the Board those charging and enabling it to maintain in 
Pinellas County receiving or detention homes for juveniles and to provide for the 
care of runaway juveniles: and the present amendment further providing for an annual 
levy on all property in Pinellas County, Florida, which is subject to county taxes of 
thirty-three and one-third cents (33144¢) for each one thousand dollars ($1,000.00) 
as assessed valuation of said property to provide funds for said Board in lieu of a 
tax levy of fifty cents (50¢) for each thousand dollars ($1,000.00) of assessed 
valuation of said property under existing laws: And further providing that all of the 
money raised from said tax levy shall be turned over to the Board and used for its pur- 
poses instead of limiting the money it gets from such tax levy to seventy-five thousand 
dollars ($75,000.00) annually as is provided in the present law; and also providing that 
fidelity bonds in the amount of $1,000.00 each shall be requested only of the two members 
of the said Board who sign its checks: And further eliminating the requirement of 
present law that the said Board budget and pay for the salaries of the juvenile judge, 
the probation officer and assistant probation officer of Pinellas County, Florida (coun- 
sellors) ; providing an effective date 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Fiorida: 

SecTIoN 1. That Section 1 of Chapter 23488, Laws of Florida, Special Acts of 
1945, as amended by Section 1 of Chapter 25500, Laws of Florida, Special Acts 
of 1949, is amended so that it will read as follows: 

“Srcorron 1. That there is hereby created for Pinellas County, Florida, a Board 
of Juvenile Welfare, which shall consist of seven (7) members. Three (3) of 
said members shali be the County Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Juvenile Judge, and the Vice Chairman of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Pinellas County, Florida, who each shall hold office on the said Board during 
his term in office in his official capacity stated. The other four (4) members 
shall be appointed by the Governor of the State of Florida. Two (2) of the said 
members appointed by the Governor shall be appointed by him to serve a term 
of two (2) years, and the other two of said members appointed by the Governor 
shall be appointed by him to serve a term of four (4) years. Upon the expira- 
tion of the full terms herein provided of each of said four (4) appointees first 
appointed by the Governor under the terms of this law, all appointments there- 
after of members of the said Board required to be made by the Governor shall 
be for the term of four (4) years each, If any of the members of said Board 
required to be appointed by the Governor under the provisions of this Act shall 
resign, die, or be removed from office, the vacancy thereby created shall, as soon 
as practicable, be filled by appointment by the Governor, and such appointment to 
filla vacancy shall be for the unexpired term of the person who resigns, dies, or 
is removed from office.” 

[Secrion 1.] Section 2. That Section 2 of Chapter 23483, Laws of Florida, 
Special Acts of 1945, as amended by Section 2 of Chapter 25500, Special Acts of 
1949, is amended to read: 

“Section 2. The board hereby created shall have the following powers and 
duties: 

“(a) To provide and maintain in the county such child guidance, psychological 
or psychiatric clinics for juveniles as the board determines are needed for the 
general welfare of the county. 

“(b) To provide for the care of dependent juveniles and to provide such other 
services for all juveniles as the board determines are needed for the general 
welfare of the county. 

“(e) To allocate and provide funds for other agencies in the county which 
are operated for the benefit of juveniles provided they are not under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the public-school system. 

“(d) To collect information and statistical data which will be helpful to the 
board in deciding the needs of juveniles in the county. To consult with other 
agencies dedicated to the welfare of juveniles to the end that the overlapping 
of services will be prevented. 
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“(e) To lease or buy such real estate, equipment, and personal property and 
to construct such buildings as are needed to execute the foregoing powers and 
duties, provided that no such purchases shall be made or building done except 
for cash with funds on hand; to employ and pay on a part- or full-time basis 
personnel needed to execute the foregoing powers and duties. 

“(f) Books of account shall be kept by the board or its clerical assistants, and 
the fiscal affairs of such board shall be exclusively audited by such of the state 
auditors as are assigned from time to time to audit the affairs of the county 
officials of Pinellas County.” 

[Section 2.] Section 3. Section 3 of Chapter 23483, Laws of Florida, Special 
Acts of 1945, as amended by Section 3 of Chapter 25500, Laws of Florida, Special 
Acts of 1949 (General Laws), and as it was amended by Section 2 of Chapter 
26356, Special Acts of 1949 (Extraordinary Session), is amended to read: 

“SecTIon 3. In order to provide funds for the board there shall be levied 
annually on all property in Pinellas County, which is subject to county taxes, 
an additional tax of thirty-three and one-third cents (3314¢) for each one thou- 
sand dollars ($1,000.00) of assessed valuation of said property for the year 1955 
and each subsequent year. The additional tax shall be assessed, levied, and 
collected in the same manner and at the same times, and its collection shall be 
enforced in the same manner and at the same times, as is provided by law for 
the levy, collection, and enforcement of collection of other county taxes. All 
tax moneys collected hereafter under the terms of this section, as soon after the 
collection thereof as is reasonably practical, shall be paid annually by the tax 
collector, or the clerk of the circuit court, if he collects delinquent taxes, of 
Pinellas County directly to the Board of Juvenile Welfare. The moneys so 
received by the Juvenile Welfare Board shall be deposited in a separate bank 
account and shall be withdrawn only by checks signed by at least two (2) of the 
members of the board.” 

[Section 3.] Section 4. Section 1 of Chapter 24826, Laws of Florida, Special 
Acts of 1947, as amended by Section 3 of Chapter 26356, Special Acts of 1945 
(Extraordinary Session), is amended to read: 

“Secrion 1. That after this act becomes a law the Board of Juvenile Welfare 
in and for Pinellas County which is provided for under Chapter 25483, Special 
Acts of 1945, shall adopt an annual fiscal year and shall prepare for each fiscal 
year a budget which shall include the payment of the salaries of such personnel 
as the board is authorized to employ and compensate, and shall pay from its 
funds the salaries. The board shall also anticipate its income and expenditures 
and prepare an annual budget of the same, which budget shall be certified to 
the Board of County Commissioners of Pinellas County, on or before the first day 
of July of each year, and said budget shall also be subject to approval by the 
Budget Commission of Pinellas County, as is provided by law. The fiscal year 
of the board shall be the same as the Board of County Commissioners. The 
fiscal affairs of said Board shall be exclusively audited by such of the state 
auditors as are assigned from time to time to audit the affairs of the county 
officials of Pinellas County, Florida. 

“As aforesaid, two (2) members of the Board of Juvenile Welfare shall be 
designated by the board to sign checks for the withdrawal of the funds of the 
board and the payment of the board’s obligations. The two (2) members who 
sign the board’s checks shall each give bond in the sum of one thousand dollars 
$1,000.00), which bond shall be conditioned that the said members will faith- 
fully discharge the duties of their office. No other member of the board shall 
be required to give bond or other security.” 


SECTION 4 OF CHAPTER 26356 AND CHAPTER 25500 AND SECTION 3 OF CHAPTER 24826 


Section 4. All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

[Section 4.] Section 5. This act shall become a law immediately upon its 
passage and approval by the Governor, or its becoming a law without such 
approval. 

Became a law without the Governor's approval. 

House Bill No. 390 passed House and Senate on April 19, 1955. 

Filed in Office, Secretary of State, May 3, 1955. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTYWIDE COORDINATED AND INTEGRATED SERVICES TO CHILDREN 
IN PINELLAS CouNTY, FLA.’ 


(By Herbert D. Williams, Ph. D., director, Juvenile Welfare Board) 
1944—Need recognized 
Juvenile judge and welfare council recognized need. Advisory committee ap- 
pointed. 
1945—Legal action begun 


Juvenile Welfare Board Act drawn up and passed by legislature, subject to 
referendum. 





1946—Citizen approval secured 


Interested citizens, lay and professional, worked for referendum approval— 
passed by 4-to-1 majority. 


1947—Expert help secured to study needs and make recommendations regarding 
program 

Act amended to include financial support of juvenile court. Board appointed. 
Survey of needs financed by Junior League. Board began to carry out survey 
recommendations. 
1948—Establishment of services begun 

Juvenile court staff increased by appointment of social worker for girls and 
social worker for Negroes. Director with training and experience appointed. 
Subsidy to expand child-guidance clinic for entire county. Subsidy and agree- 
ment with District Welfare Board to establish child welfare unit for foster home 
care for dependent, neglected, and abandoned children. Subsidy and agreement 
with Children’s Service Bureau to establish foster home detention care for de- 
linquent children. Interagency agreements drawn up and approved. 
1949—Need for further preventive services understood 

Survey of problem children in schools. Training course for juvenile court, 
court staff, and others. Visiting teachers added by public schools. Directory 
of social agencies completed. School workshop on use of social agencies with 
agency executives taking part. 
1950—Preventive services extended and better coordination of resources assured 

Pioneering preventive program begun in three schools, financed by Juvenile 
Welfare Board, Junior League, and united churches—called In-School Counseling. 


Pupil welfare department established in schools. Agreement between schools and 
juvenile court. Agreement between schools and social agencies. 


1951—Consolidation of and expansion of preventive and corrective services in 
the county 

During 1951, efforts were made to improve the standards of service in the 
in-school counseling and in the various agencies operating in connection with 
the juvenile welfare board. This was done through a series of conferences 
and through careful evaluation of program and in connection with meetings of 
the family and child care committee of the Welfare Council of Greater St. 
Petersburg. There was, also, the sponsoring of a bill to establish a licensing 
board to set standards for day nurseries, foster homes, and kindergartens under 
private auspices in Pinellas County. This Licensing Board Act was passed in 
the 1951 legislature, and became operative in the summer of 1951. There was 
also some developments in the field of adoption services to children in the county. 
This took the form of joint meetings with lawyers, doctors, and social-agency 
executives in an attempt to explore the situation in the county in regard to 
adoption practices. This led to better understanding and cooperation between 
the agencies and those engaging in private adoption placements. 
1952—Continuation and expansion of preventive and treatment services for 

dependent, neglected, and delinquent children 

During 1952, at the request of the school system, the in-school counseling was 
expanded to include seven schools, and the school system cooperated in employ- 
ing udditional staff to provide needed services. The Junior League increased 
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the amount of its contribution toward the in-school counseling program. Co- 
operative arrangements between the various child-welfare agencies were im- 
proved, and a careful outline of relationships between the public schools and 
the various social agencies was developed. An organization chart covering 
these relationships, the channeling of problems in need of help to the proper 
agency, and the procedure for reporting facts on activities and results obtained 
were worked out. 
1958—Adiditional preventive and cooperative services worked out 

The juvenile welfare board, in cooperation with the agencies dealing with 
families, worked out a plan and a program for homemaker service. This was 
begun in the latter part of 1953. There was also additional attention given 
to the development of better supervision and assistance to day nurseries in the 
county through the addition of a paid supervisor in this field. The in-school 
counseling was largely absorbed into the special education division of the de- 
partment of public instruction of the county, and was expanded to meet the 
needs in additional schools. The juvenile welfare board sponsored a meeting 
of foster parents from all agencies and provided merit awards for those longest 
in service. This was a joint cooperative planned program with all foster-care 
agencies participating. 


1954—Development of additional services and improvement of standards 


A study was made of standards and regulations to insure good standards in 
the day nurseries of the county were adopted. There was also assistance given 
to the organization and development of facilities for care of retarded children. 
A study of the juvenile delinquency situation by a citizens committee served to 
clarify and put the problem in proper perspective. The juvenile welfare board 
developed homemaker service. It also prepared for legislative revision of its 
act. making possible the expansion of its marriage and family counseling, 
foster-home, mental-health, and other services. 


THE COMMUNITY 


Pinellas County is a fast-growing county. According to United States census 
figures, the population has increased during the period from 1940 to 1950 from 
81.852 to 150.240. This is an increase of some 73 percent. Most of this increase 
has heen due to migration from other States. 

While the county is famed for its climate and as a tourist center which is one 
of its greatest attractions and which draws tourists in larger numbers than its 
yearround residents during the winter season, the increase in its population 
listed above applies to those listed as permanent residents. Most of the perma- 
nent residents are native Americans, with a number of residents of Greek an- 
cestry in the upper end of the county and a sprinkling of those of Scandinavian, 
Italian, Spanish background to be found scattered over the county. The number 
of these is not large. By far the proportion of the residents are of native Ameri- 
can stock and most of them come from the southeastern section of the country. 

The religious affiliation of the county residents is largely the same as that of 
the other counties to be found in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
other Southern States. That is to say that the residents are largely Protestant 
in their church affiliation. The county has many churches and these have a large 
attendance. There is a minimum of gambling, graft, and serious law violations. 

There are a few industries in the county, some truck farming, some cattle 
raising. and a large amount of citrus raising and processing, but the largest ac- 
tivity is in the field of providing accommodations and entertainment for tourists. 
By and large, these tourists are of the older more sedate group who do not crave 
too much night life and excitement. 

The population is to be found largely in the one large city, St. Petersburg, 
population 96,7388, which is almost two-thirds of the entire population of the 
county, and in other cities like Clearwater, with a population of 15,581, and 
towns and villages. The population includes some 15 percent Negroes, mostly 
concentrated in the St. Petersburg area. 

The school system is modern and progressive in many respects, but still lack- 
ing sufficient building accommodations for the increased school enrollment, suffi- 
cient teachers for a reasonable teaching load, and adequate provisions for meet- 
ing the needs of exceptional children. A new building program is underway and 
a beginning is being made in the direction of providing for the exceptional chil- 
dren. In such a rapidly growing county it is difficult to keep up with the 10-per- 
cent increase in school enrollment each year. 
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The county is fortunate in having many beaches and good fishing for its popu- 
lation, but there is a shortage of library facilities and playgrounds. The schools 
are attempting to meet this need to some extent by opening the school playgrounds 
and the schools, with paid supervision, during the summer vacation period. 
This has been most helpful. 

There are about 25,000 children enrolled in the schools and an estimated 
15,000 to 20,000 children under 18 working or too young for school. 

A great many older residents are retired and living on pensions, many of 
them from sections of the country where the cold winters have made the mild 
climate of this west-coast peninsula particularly attractive. The climate has 
also attracted other families for health or other reasons. 


THE IDEA 


The county has been fortunate in its development of voluntary group efforts 
at improving conditions. Each city and town has long had organized groups 
With an interest in helping the less fortunate through welfare activities. The 
citizens have been generous with their time and money in these activities. 
Liarlier, each group undertook a project with which it could identify itself and 
wanted recognition for its specific accomplishments. This limited the scope 
of cooperation between the different groups and led to narrow and sometimes 
to neglecting broader opportunities for community service. But the basic founda- 
tion of interest in and generous support of welfare needs was laid. The Junior 
League of St. Petersburg, for example, organized and supported the children’s 
service bureau for a period of time until it could be taken over by the Com- 
munity Chest. Other groups helped to provide a beginning child guidance clinic 
service, a crippled children’s hospital, day nurseries, etc. All of these have 
become community and some countywide efforts. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT 


In October 1944, in a far-sighted effort to interpret the needs cf the juvenile 
court and to bring to the court the advice and counsel of representative citizens, 
tie then juvenile judge, Lincoln C. Bogue, requested the president of the Wel- 
iure Council of St. Petersburg to appoint an advisory committee to the juvenile 
court. 

In working with the advisory committee, one member, Leonard W. Cooperman, 
became greatly interested in exploring possible solutions to some of the problems 
which were presented. His investigations led to the feeling that a new method 
of dealing with the problems on a countywide basis was needed. A biii to 
establish the juvenile welfare board was prepared by Mr. Cooperman, and 
was introduced in the 1945 session of the Florida Legisiature by Senator Henry 
S. Baynard. The welfare council and other civic groups supported the bill 
and it was passed at the 1945 session of the legislature, subject to a referendum 
by the voters of Pinellas County. The bill was approved by a large majority 
of the voters at the general election of 1946 and became a law. 

The law provides for one-half mill tax and charges the juvenile welfare board 
with six definite responsibilities, as follows: 

“(a) To provide and maintain in the county receiving or detention homes 
for juveniles who are charged with or convicted of the commission of crimes 
or other offenses. 

“(b) To provide and maintain in the county such child guidance, psychologi- 
eal, or psychiatric clinics for juveniles as the board determines are needed for 
the general welfare of the county. 

“(c) To provide for the care of dependent juveniles and to provide such other 
services for all juveniles as the board determines are needed for the general 
welfare of the county. 

“(d) To provide for the care of runaway juveniles. 

“(e) To allocate and provide funds for other agencies in the county which 
are operated for the benefit of juveniles, provided they are not under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the public-school system. 

“(f) To collect information and statistical data which will be helpful to the 
board in deciding the needs of juveniles in the county. To consult with other 
agencies as dedicated to the welfare of juveniles to the end that the overlapping 
of services will be prevented.” 

Four additional members of the board were appointed by the three elected 
officials, Who were members of the juvenile welfare board by virtue of their 
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elective position. The four additional members were appointed from a list of 
persons recommended by various welfare and civic organizations in the county. 
The original board consisted of the juvenile judge, the county judge, the super- 
intendent of public instruction, and four appointed members. The appoint- 
ment of these additional members of the board became effective on May 14, 1947. 

The board began work immediately following its appointment. It spent some 
time in orienting itself and planning a program. During the summer advisory 
committees were appointed and began work. These comiittees represented 
various parts of the county and a variety of interests, e. g., project and surveys, 
education, court, research, recreation, child guidance, dependent and handi- 
capped children, budget, and public relations. This planning occurred between 
May 14 and October 1. The Junior League of St. Petersburg offered to employ 
an expert to make a study of the child-welfare needs of Pinellas County, with 
the hope that the findings might assist the board in planning its activities. 
J. Gordon Crowe, educational director of the New York State Youth Commis- 
sion, was employed to make this survey. The juvenile court and the probation 
department, the private and public social agencies, the public schools, the ad- 
Visory committee, and individuals helped in making this survey. The juvenile 
welfare board began its support of the juvenile court and of the Pinellas Juve- 
nile Home as of October 1, 1947, when its fiscal year began. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE FIRST YEAR 


The results of the survey by Mr. Crowe and the results of other investigations 
by the board pointed to the need for (1) the appointment of a well-trained, 
experienced director; (2) expansion of the services of the juvenile-court staff 
and records (especially needed, according to the chief probation officer, was a 
woman caseworker to work with girls and a Negro caseworker to work with 
Negro children) ; (3) development of a foster-home program for dependent and 
neglected children; (4) more adequate provision for detention care on a tem- 
porary basis, eliminating the necessity for the use of jails; (5) the need for a 
mental hygiene or child-guidance clinic to cover the county; (6) improvement 
and extension of group-work facilities, both through the medium of private 
agencies and public recreational agencies, including the public schools; (7) 
counseling and guidance program in the public schools; (8) provision for visit- 
gists; (10) parent education in connection with the public-school system; (11) 
ing teacher service in connection with the public schools; (9) school psycholo- 
medical service for children of low-income families. 


NEW PERSON NEL 


In its search for a director for the juvenile welfare board, an effort was made to 
find someone with a broad base of education and experience. Based on recom- 
mendations of leaders in the field, a director was finally selected. He had re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in clinical psychology, had acted as a consulting psy- 
chologist in one juvenile court and a referee in another, had helped to develop a 
reconciliation bureau in a domestic-relations court, had been the director of a 
child-guidance clinic, a director of the social-service division in another psychi- 
atric clinic, had been technical adviser for the Big Brother and Big Sister Federa- 
tion, Inc., and had taught child and clinical psychology in Tulane, Northwestern, 
New York, and Columbia Universities. He had also been superintendent of the 
New York State Training School for Boys. He had worked closely with the 
United States Children’s Bureau and various national organizations in the field 
of child welfare. The board was interested in bringing in someone with knowl- 
edge and experience in the various fields of child welfare and thus securing in- 
formed guidance and integration of child-welfare activities in Pinellas County. 
The director, Herbert D. Williams, began his work the middle of February 1948. 

In an effort to bring together various groups interested in helping children, the 
director has participated in many meetings and made a number of talks. His 
office has been the scene of many conferences and has been used as a source of 
information regarding needs of children, nature of projects available and as a 
center for reporting needs. It has been possible to call attention to the need for 
avoiding exploitation of children and to act as a clearinghouse for a speaker's 
bureau on various phases of child welfare. Better coordination through inter- 
agency agreements has been one of the results of this work. Less duplication 
of effort has also resulted. And these are among the responsibilities with which 
the board has been charged. The director has worked with all the social agencies, 
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a number of women's clubs, parent-teacher associations, other groups and indi- 
viduals on children’s needs. This resulted in stimulation of additional activities 
and the beginning development of a comprehensive program of child care. 

One of the first steps was to appoint a woman social worker, to work with ju- 
venile court cases involving delinquent and dependent girls. For this position a 
woman with an excellent background of social work training and experience, who 
had demonstrated her ability to do intensive casework and supervise caseworkers 
was selected. 

A Negro worker to work with Negro children in the court was also selected. 


TRAINING 


Another way in which the juvenile welfare board has attempted to strengthen 
the services of the court has been through staff training. The chief probation 
officer was aided financially to visit and study leading juvenile courts in the 
country for the purpose of improving the services of the Pinellas County juvenile 
court. The expenses of the juvenile judge were paid to the national conference of 
the Probation and Parole Association and the Juvenile Court Judges Association 
of the United States. In-service training of staff and improvement of casework 
service and recording were encouraged. New and more complete forms for re- 
cording essential information were provided. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


One of the responsibilities with which the juvenile welfare board is charged 
is “to provide and maintain in the county such child guidance, psychological, or 
psychiatric clinics for juveniles as the board determines are needed for the gen- 
eral welfare of the county.” The board allocated funds for the development of a 
countywide child-guidance clinic, with the understanding that the State and 
Federal departments of mental health, the community chest, other groups and 
individuals in Clearwater and elsewhere would raise additional funds. This 
Was done. This occurred in March and was one of the first of many cooperative 
efforts in child welfare during the first year. The expansion of the clinic has 
innde possible a greater recognition and a greater success in meeting the needs 
of children suffering from various forms of emotional, social, and educational 
maladjustment, through better diagnosis and treatment. The child-guidance 
clinic is not only a valuable asset to the court and other agencies dealing with 
seriously maladjusted children, but it is also an asset in dealing with those in 
the incipient stages of maladjustment. It makes possible a better preventive 
program. 

The second landmark in the better coordination of the various efforts to serve 
children is to be found in an agreement reached between the district No. 4 
welfare board of the State department of public welfare and the juvenile wel- 
fare board, to provide for dependent, abandoned, runaway, stranded, and neg- 
lected children, for whom some form of care away from their own home is neces- 
sary, or where (due to illness, death, or some other emergency) some temporary 
adult supervision must be provided in the home. This agreement provided that 
the district welfare board would furnish emergency shelter care in foster homes 
for dependent children needing temporary care. It would provide the staff for 
finding these homes and for supervising children in them. It would pay the 
foster-home parents for caring for such children. It would furnish housekeep- 
er’s services in emergencies, and it would also provide the staff to find foster 
homes for longtime care and supervise children placed in those homes—all of 
this from State and Federal funds. The juvenile welfare board agreed to pro- 
vide for the support of children who needed longtime care in foster homes, 
heing responsible for the cost of care but not for the staff required to find and 
supervise these homes. The district No. 4 welfare board agreed to provide 
administrative staff, temporary shelter-home care, and housekeeper’s services 
to the extent required. 

The results of the temporary agreement were so satisfactory that the juvenile 
welfare board and the district No. 4 welfare board agreed to continue and 
expand this type of service in order to meet the increased needs of children 
during the subsequent fiscal years. 

The foster homes secured eliminated the need for the Pinellas Juvenile Home. 
When established, this home filled a very important need. It was the only re- 
source in the county available to the court for placement of children. So all 
children needing shelter, regardless of cause or age, were placed there together. 
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Later, as other resources were developed, the wisdom of such miscellaneous 
placement was questioned, and the desire to place children on an individual need 
basis—separating delinquent children from normal—became a reality with the 
foster-home program. Financially the Pinellas Juvenile Home was an expensive 
way to care for children—with personnel and equipment required, it cost almost 
twice as much to care for a child here as under the foster-home program. Even 
so, the board was reluctant to discontinue the home, and not until it had stood 
without a child for 244 months was the home discontinued. 

Another result of the establishment of the child welfare unit was the elimina- 
tion of the need for the children’s service center. Dependent Negro children 
needing foster care were placed in foster homes and with relatives in Florida 
and other States. 

Better provision for the dependent and neglected children through the estab- 
lishment of the child welfare unit mentioned above has also cleared up some 
confusion about the number of children who needed institutional care. Early 
information furnished the board with reference to the need for detention care 
indicated that relatively large number of children would need such care. 

Attempts were made to find suitable facilities in Pinellas County for the tem- 
porary detention of children, especially those under 14. These efforts led to a 
cooperative agreement between the juvenile welfare board and the children’s 
service bureau, by which the children’s service bureau opened four of its most 
successful foster homes for the reception of children who needed temporary 
detention care. The children’s service bureau agreed to provide supervision 
and pay the foster parents for children under care. The juvenile welfare board 
agreed to reimburse the children’s service bureau by paying $8 per month for 
each bed held available and $1.50 per day for each child while in residence in 
the home. This agreement reduces to a minimum the cost of children who need 
detention. The cooperation of the children’s service bureau and the utilization 
of their caseworkers in connection with this work made it possible for the 
juvenile welfare board to use additional funds for the care of other and addi- 
tional children in need of attention. This method of care for delinquents has 
worked well in other localities. It avoids a contagion of delinquent ideas and 
the bad influence which grouping delinquent and dependent children together 
nearly always produces. It also avoids necessity for detention in jail, except 
in exteme cases. 

One of the problems which has concerned various agencies dealing with chil- 
dren in Pinellas County has been the problem of runaway, stranded, and aban- 
doned children. The splendid cooperation of the district No. 4 welfare board, 
the county welfare department, and the city welfare department, resulted in a 
joint agreement between the juvenile welfare board and these agencies, in which 
each agreed to perform certain essential services in connection with the care of 
such children. This agreement outlined the procedures for referral, placed 
responsibility for specific types of service, and provided the essentials for the 
eare of such children. 

The county board and superintendent of public instruction appointed an experi- 
enced Negro social worker as a visiting teacher, to work with Negro children. 
The superintendent of public instruction also expressed his willingness to coop- 
erate with the juvenile welfare board in procuring a director of recreation for 
the county, to help the recreational program of the public schools during the 
summer. The public school staff, teachers, principals, and superintendent of 
public instruction expressed their willingness to cooperate with the juvenile 
welfare board in carrying out a survey of problem children in the public schools 
of the county. 

To develop a preventive program emphasis must be placed upon work with 
the children in the schools, where disturbed, maladjusted, and vulnerable children 
can be found at the earliest possible age. In the court are found so frequently 
children who if they had been discovered, if careful diagnostic study had been 
made, and if proper treatment had been begun early, would have had their chances 
for adjustment increased manifold. It is very hard—almost impossible—to 
overcome long years of habit formation of a destructive sort. Catch them at 6 
and they are still plastic. And it is still possible to do a lot with them. Cateh 
them at 16, and it is frequently too late. 


PROBLEMS NEEDING FURTHER ATTENTION 


One of the objectives of the juvenile welfare board, as outlined in the law, is 
to collect information and statistical data which will be helpful to the board in 
deciding the needs of juveniles in the county. Through the cooperation and 
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financial assistance of the Business and Professional Women’s Club and the 
Pinellas County Federation of Women’s Clubs, the juvenile welfare board was 
able to employ a worker to make a survey of the activities of the various civic, 
fraternal, social, religious, and other groups in the field of welfare. This study 
also attempted to discover, by conferences with various social agencies, groups, 
and individuals in a position to know something of the vital needs in various 
communities throughout the county, what needs were most pressing. 

Some of the problems which have been uncovered and which still remain to be 
solved are (1) larger grants for children eligible for aid to dependent children ; 
(2) adequate provision for defective children ; (3) ways of meeting clothing needs 
of destitute and dependent children; (4) medical care for low-income groups :‘ 
(5) dental care for low-income groups; (6) psychological service in the schools 
for all children: (7) more vocational guidance and training in the schools; (8) 
classes for handicapped children of various kinds; (9) more visiting teacher 
service for the schools; (10) increase in the number and variety of recreational 
outlets on a year-round basis for all the children; (11) education for children in 
preparation for marriage and family life; (12) family life counseling; (13) 
better integration and administrative organization of the juvenile courts or cen- 
tralization of family problems in a family or domestic relations court. 


SURVEY OF PROBLEM CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In line with the emphasis placed upon discovering problem children as soon as 
possible, the juvenile welfare board, in cooperation with the superintendent of 
public instruction, the principals, and teachers undertook to make a survey of 
problem children in the schools of the county. As a matter of fact, there were 
two surveys during the year 1949, but only the last one was sufficiently complete 
to cover the county adequately. This survey covered the 14,301 children in the 
junior high and elementary schools of the county. Some 882 childrenfi or 6.1 
percent, were listed by the teachers as problem children. Of the problem chil- 
dren, 76 percent were boys and 24 percent were girls. One interesting fact that 
emerges is that the teachers were able to recognize these problem children in the 
kindergarten and first three grades of the schools. One is stimulated to think 
what could be done with these children if intensive efforts directed toward the 
study and treatment of these problems could be made; to what extent the number 
of children becomfng delinquent or drifting into mental illness could be reduced 
through such an effort over a period of 3 to 5 years: to what extent the State 
could be saved the cost of maintaining a number of them in institutions through 
making them better adjusted, self-sustaining individuals. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 


One of the unmet needs pointed out was the need for marriage and family 
counseling. In an attempt to explore the extent of this need and to supply some 
services in this area, the juvenile welfare board in cooperation with the churches 
of Pinellas County began to give some part-time service in this field. The juve- 
nile welfare board and the United Churches of St. Petersburg each agreed to 
make available 2 half-days per week of their directors’ time for this work. The 
juvenile welfare board also entered into an agreement with upper Pinellas County 
Ministerial Association to provide the services of its director for one-half day 
each week at Dunedin to give marriage and family counseling. This service 
began in March 1949 in both St. Petersburg and in Dunedin. 


NEEDS AND RESOURCES FILE 


A study of resources and needs in the county was completed and brought out 
a number of needs, as well as resources, During the year many of the needs were 
met as soon as they became known to some of the clubs, groups, and interested 
individuals. Others will take longer to meet. 

One of the problems in reference to such a needs-and-resources file is always 
the matter of keeping it up to date. Needs change, new needs emerge, clubs 
become interested in other projects and activities, membership on welfare com- 
mittees and officers of clubs change. All of these changes must be recorded in 
the necds-and-resources file if it is to maintain current usefulness. It is like 
keeping a perpetual inventory of both needs and resources, so that civic organi- 
zations may plan their activities in the light of the latest knowledge of needs, 
and agencies may know where to turn for help when a client appears with special 
Problems which cannot be met by facilities available within the agencies. 
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The purpose of all of this effort is to prevent duplication and to make for better 
coordination and integration of efforts in the field of volunteer contributions and 
services in the field of welfare. <A club wishing to undertake a project in the 
tield of welfare can receive a list of projects which have been studied and evalu- 
uted by social agencies, perhaps in order of priority of need. The agencies, on 
the other hand, can know where to go for assistance in meeting needs which 
brought to their attention, but which do not come within the scope of the possi- 
bility of the agency. It might even be possible to get clubs to fill in gaps in 
services and unmet needs in a definite area and not duplicate efforts. 


RECREATION AL DEVELOPMENT IN THE COUNTY 


Previously, we described the willingness of the superintendent of public in- 
struction to cooperate with the juvenile welfare board in procuring a director of 
recreation for the county. The new superintendent has appointed a director of 
recreation for the schools of the county. Another gratifying development which 
has occurred is the recognition by the board of county commissioners of the need 
for providing leadership for countywide recreation through the development of 
a system of parks and through providing leadership for recreational programs 
in the smaller communities of the county. 


INTERAGENCY AGREEMENTS 


One of the responsibilities of the juvenile welfare board is that of consulting 
With other agencies dedicated to the welfare of juveniles to the end that the 
overlapping of services will be prevented. In carrying out this responsibility 
the board has encouraged the establishment of written interagency agreements 
between the various agencies dealing with children. These agreements describe 
the functions of the agencies concerned and outline the basis of referral from 
one to the other. They also attempt to insure that all children in need of help 
shall receive that help and fix responsibility for seeing that it is given. 

These agreements have been most helpful in preventing confusion, misunder- 
standings, and departures from agreed-upon procedures. They have become an 
accepted part of any working arrangement between agencies. Perhaps nowhere 
else in the country is there as clear cut an allocation of responsibilities as there 
is in Pinellas County. Along with this recognition of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of each, goes a harmonious relationship not found where such written 
agreements are lacking. We believe that all of the agencies are pleased with 
their part in bringing about this situation. We certainly are and shall continue 
to give our best efforts toward its success. 

The following interagency agreements have been written up and approved by 
the agencies listed : 

1. School and agency planning for children. 
2. Agreement between the juvenile welfare board and the district No. 4 welfare 
board. 

Agreement between the school counseling service of the juvenile welfare board 

and the district No. 4 welfare board. 

Agreement between the juvenile welfare board and the child-guidance clinic. 

Agreement between the Pinellas County schools and the juvenile court. 

Agreement between the children’s service bureau and the district No. 4 welfare 

board. 

Agreement between the juvenile court and the child-guidance clinic. 

Agreement between the Pinellas County juvenile court and the district No. 4 

welfare board. 

Agreement between the department of social service, county welfare depart- 

ment, juvenile welfare board, and district No. 4 welfare board. 


COORDINATED SCHOOL AND AGENCY RESOURCES FOR CHILDREN 


In June 1949, two reports on guidance in the schools in Pinellas County, Fla., 
were made public. One summarized the thinking of a group of classroom, teachers 
and principals who held a workshop on guidance in cooperation with the general 
extension bureau of the University of Florida. The second was called Guidance 
Through Cooperation of School and Community Agencies. These reports, to- 
gether with the Directory of Social Agencies in Pinellas County, served as hand- 
books and guides for school-agency cooperation. 

In September 1950, with the organization of the pupil welfare and attendance 
department in the county school system, the need arose to integrate the work of 
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the visting teachers into the guidance pattern and to establish methods of referral 
and of reporting in order that clear lines of communication and areas of respon- 
sibility might be evident. Mr. John Sexton, representing the association of prin- 
cipals in elementary, junior, and senior high schools, met with the four visiting 
teachers, the representatives of the school counseling staff and the child and 
family committee of the community welfare council to draw up a plan to meet 
this need. 

With the classroom teacher as the focal point for the identification of children’s 
needs with regard to welfare, attendance, education, health, emotional disturb- 
ance or tendencies toward delinquency, referral procedures were set up as out- 
lined in the chart attached. 

The development of this plan and the success of its operation are due to the 
wholehearted cooperation of school and agency personnel who have given many 
hours of thought to working out its details. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE JUVENILE WELFARE BOARD 


Any program for helping children has its educational features. The activities 
of the juvenile welfare board in this field have taken various forms, Among 
these are: 

(a) A training course for staff of the juvenile court, other agencies, teachers, 
board members of agencies, members of parent-teacher groups, and others. This 
course began in November 1949 and ran into April of 1950. The course dealt 
with understanding the problem child. Some 35 persons entered the course, 
taught by the director and specialists whom he secured. 

(0) A series of articles on child training in cooperation with, and which ap- 
peared in, the St. Petersburg Times as interviews with the director of the juve- 
nile welfare board. The annual reports of the juvenile welfare board have had 
newspaper articles and editorials written about them commending the work 
done. Many other articles have been written about the work of the juvenile 
welfare board and its affiliated agencies. 

(c) Many talks by members of the board and by the staff to groups of teachers, 
parents, clubs, also to statewide groups. All of these dealt with problems of 
child care and development. 

(d) Some 250 to 500 conferences and meetings were participated in by the 
director each year, and individual board members participated in many others 
attempting to work out child-welfare problems. 

(e) The director was invited to write an article on use of foster homes for 
juvenile delinquents for the special issue commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of the juvenile court, Federal Probation September 1949, volume XIII, No. 3. 

(f) The juvenile welfare board, through members of its staff, has served as a 
training center for graduate students in social work for the Florida State Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Social Work. It has made fieldwork placements 
possible and has given fieldwork supervision to students from this university. 
This is an important educational contribution. 

(g) The junior league provisional course was given under the direction of 
a member of the staff of the juvenile welfare board. 

(h) Members of the board and of the staff have participated in panels, State 
conferences, and welfare programs. 

(4) One recommendation made by the staff of the juvenile welfare board was 
the organization of a course for welfare chairmen under the sponsorship of the 
welfare council. This course was for the purpose of orienting the chairmen of 
the welfare committees of the various civic groups concerning the needs and 
resources existing in the community, and has helped these clubs and groups to 
plan more intelligently for their welfare projects. This is now an annual event 
at the St. Petersburg Junior College. 


IN SCHOOL COUNSELING PROJECT 


The need for preventive services was emphasized by the results in the survey 
of problem children in the public schools of Pinellas County. 

The juvenile welfare board recognized this need by increasing its support to 
the child-guidance clinic and by setting up a demonstration project called in- 
school counseling. 

The counseling function has emerged as a strikingly significant phase of twen- 
tieth century life. Ours is a complex, fast-moving life and civilization. Provi- 
sion for personal counseling has been increasingly recognized as an obligation 
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of educational institutions, of social and governmental agencies, and of em- 
plovers. Industries, large and small, are experimenting with counseling service. 

To gain community support and stimulate interest, the hoard presented the 
plan for the project to the community welfare council and the subcommittee 
on family and child welfare needs of the community. The plan was also pre- 
sented to civic and fraternal organizations. The newspapers carried a series of 
articles with such captions as ‘Problem Children Are Just Like All the Others 
Only More So” (St. Petersburg Times, October 18, 1949): “Rearing Child Sue- 
cessfully, Difficult and Worthwhile Feat, Goes Unsung” (St. Petersburg Times, 
September 25, 1949) “Child’s Emotional Stability and Conduct Parental Respon- 
sibility” (St. Petersburg Times, October 2, 1949); and “Lies, Punishment, and 
Prevention of Consequences” (St. Petersburg Times, October 9, 1949). It was 
pointed out that problem children are not markedly different from other chil- 
dren. They exhibit the same tendencies, desires, inhibitions, and aggressiveness 
as other children, but to a marked degree. The Pinellas County teachers, using 
the signposts of maladjustment in a school survey which the director of the 
juvenile welfare board had developed and copyrighted and which had been 
tried out in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, New Jersey, New Hampshire, and 
New York, discovered nearly 900 maladjusted children among the 14,000-o0dd 
in their classes. 

Demonstration of need, community interest, and financial support made it 
possible for the school counseling project to be set up in three St. Petersburg 
schools, on an experimental basis, effective March 15, 1950. The program has 
heen initiated under the sponsorship of the junior league and the juvenile welfare 
board. The services of a school psychologist and a school social worker are 
now available to the parents and children in one junior high school and two 
elementary schools located in the same geographical area. These schools were 
selected as being most representative of the typical school population, from the 
standpoint of constancy of residence, social, and economic standards and pro- 
gressive educational outlook. Plans are underway to expand this service to 
additional schools in 1952-53. 

The staff of the in-school counseling project turned its attention to developin« 
sound working relationships. Social agencies had already pledged their support. 
Consultations were held with the superintendent of public instruction, with prin- 
cipals and teachers, in order to review the results of the study and to secure 
their further cooperation. After the superintendent of public instruction had 
approved the selection of the schools and the juvenile welfare board had 
appointed the staff, offices were set up in the junior high school. The same pro- 
cedure was followed in introducing the program to each of the three schools 
selected. The staf, under the leadership of the juvenile welfare board director, 
first met with the principal who called a meeting of his teachers in order to 
introduce the team, which consisted of a psychologist and school social worker. 
The background of the program and objectives were reviewed. Each staff mem- 
her gave an analysis of her particular function, with the suggestion that referrals 
be routed over the principal’s desk. Later referral forms were discussed with 
the teachers, prior to their completion and distribution. 

The next step was to present the program to the students and then to the 
parents-teachers groups. The principal handled the student relationships in the 
junior high: the program was explained in an assembly program. In the ele- 
mentary schools, the psychologist and social worker were introduced to the 
students as members of the faculty and they were permitted to visit the class- 
rooms very informally. The staff of the project has been able to realize its 
objective; that the teachers, parents, and students in the community be able to 
accept the service even as recipients without feeling that a stigma has been 
placed upon them. Enthusiastic support for its expansion promises additional 
services during the coming years. 


AGENCIES AND SERVICES RECEIVING FINANCIAL GRANTS FROM THE JUVENILE WELFARE 
BOARD 


The juvenile welfare board has from the beginning adopted a policy of expand- 
ing services to children by cooperating with existing agencies. In that way the 
administrative overhead has been kept down. During the year ending September 
30, 1951, the juvenile welfare board gave financial help to seven agencies and 
services. The chart on the followiing page gives in a concise form the organiza- 
tions and services subsidized in whole or in part by the juvenile welfare board, 
with the number of children receiving service from each of them, and the approxi- 
mate percentage of their budgets which the juvenile welfare board provided. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND SERVICES SUBSIDIZES IN WHOLE OR IN PART 
BY JUVENILE WELFARE BOARD 








Child Welfare Unit 


Worked with an average 
of 375 children 


Children's Service Bureau Child Guidance Clinic 


















Worked with an everage of 
130 children 










Worked with an average 
of 400 children 













40-50% of Budget 





25-7% of Direct Care 


30% of Budget 
Budget 





Juvenile Court 





School Counseling 





Worked with an average 


Worked with an average 
of 1,050 children 


of 175 Children 
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60-100% of Budget 60% of Budget 





Licensing Board Marriage and Family Counseling 




















Investigated an average of 
75 Day Nurseries and Foster 
Homes 


Worked with an average of 
260 parents and children 








LOZ of Budget Expenditures 





100% of Budget 


WHAT IS GOING ON NOW 









As of April 1954, the various cooperative relationships which have been 
described are still continuing. “Another Day at College,” for the chairmen of 
welfare committees, women’s clubs, citizen groups, and other organizations, has 
been planned for the month of May. A pattern of cooperative effort has been 
established, and is being followed in studying unmet needs and in listing re- 
sources, in developing interagency agreements, and preventing duplication of 
effort. 

There seems to be a general acceptance of the integrated, cooperative approach 
to meeting the needs of children in this county. Whenever a problem comes up 
which is likely to affect other agencies and groups, a joint meeting of the directors 
and staff of agencies concerned is called to work out the problem. When some 
new group gets a vision about a new need, an effort is made to bring them into 
the total community picture and have them understand how their project relates 
to other services already present, and how possible overlapping or duplication 
can be prevented. This has usually been quite effective in discouraging less 
desirable efforts, and turning the desire to help into constructive channels. The 
welfare council has agreed to take over and operate the needs and resources 
files as a ready source of information regarding gaps in services and resources 
available to the community. 

Agencies make their resources available to each other, and there is a degree 
of cooperative planning in meeting the needs of a child which brings together 
and mobilizes available resources. 




























SURVEY OF PROBLEM CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PINELLAS COUNTY, FLA. 


(By Herbert D. Williams, director, juvenile welfare board) 


The object of this study was to find the percentage, distribution, and behavior 
characteristics of problem children in the schools of Pinellas County, Fla. 

For some time the feeling has been growing that we should utilize to an ever- 
increasing extent the facilities which the public schools offer for discovering and 
treating maladjusted, emotionally disturbed and problem children who will 
later constitute the delinquent and insane or defective children with which 
society will have to contend and for whom the State must erect and man institu- 
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tions at great cost, if early recognition and treatment is not given. There is 
convincing evidence that most of our efforts toward reformation of delinquents 
and criminals have proven futile. We are continually reminded that our hope 
of solving the crime and mental-health problems must lie in preventing the 
development of asocial behavior patterns, criminal attitudes, and emotional 
breakdowns. Long experience in dealing with juvenile offenders has convinced 
the writer that the earlier the vulnerable child is found the easier and more 
productive will be efforts toward readjustment. 

Since all children attend school, at least in the early grades, school would seem 
to be the logical place to discover the maladjusted children who later become 
serious problems for society and themselves. Previous studies have convinced 
the writer that this is possible. 

The procedures in making this study were: (1) Securing the cooperation of 
the superintendent of schools in making the survey. We found him to be most 
cooperative; (2) furnishing sufficient questionnaires for each teacher to have one 
or more; (3) having the teacher fill in the forms and return them to the superin- 
tendent of schools; (4) securing these filled-in forms from the superintendent, 
then tabulating and analyzing the results. 

The questionnaire is called, information blank for report on problem children. 
It consists of five main divisions entitled: “I. Irregular in attendance.” This 
has 8 subdivisions giving reasons for irregular attendance; “II. Social malad- 
justment,” with 36 forms in which it may be manifested; “III. Defective home 
conditions,” with 17 kinds listed; “IV. Physical abnormalities,” with 16 defects 
listed; “V. Miscellaneous,” with 15 items under this heading. This makes a 
total of 92 symptoms of social maladjustment. The items were arranged so that 
it was only necessary for the teacher to write the child’s name once. Check- 
marks indicated which symptoms the child displayed. As all the items will be 
given in the tables, it is unnecessary to give them here. 

The instructions to the teachers were as follows: “Clinical examination of 
2,000 children has shown that they manifest in various combinations the char- 
acteristics listed in this questionnaire. Further studies have shown that the 
existence of these conditions are known to alert teachers of the child prior to 
his or her referral to a clinic or court. We believe that it is possible to discover 
many problem children in the schools before their behavior becomes crystalized 
into a seriously objectionable pattern. This study is being undertaken for the 
purpose of discovering and helping children with problems: always in coopera- 
tion with the principals and teachers concerned. 

“List on a separate sheet the pupils in your classes whom you consider to be 
problem cases. Then, from this list check (\/) on this questionnaire only those 
pupils whom you consider to possess, to a sufficiently serious degree, traits which 
might cause them to become extremely maladjusted. Double check (\/\/) the 
outstanding traits. Add other characteristics as needed. 

“Use line A for the first child, line B for the second child, ete. Check child A 
completely before going to child B ete. Please give all the information called 
for in part II-” 

The writer is quite cognizant of the objections to the questionnaire method of 
securing information, but he feels that in this case such errors as exist will be 
in the direction of decreasing rather than increasing the number of children 
listed as serious problems. The teacher may not know or list all of the problem 
children, but the ones she does list are real problems. The fact that there are 
13 items, on the average, checked against each child indicates that the teacher 
did not list nonproblem children. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 


A total of 14,301 children were attending the elementary and junior high 
schools surveyed in the county, as of June 10, 1949. Of this number 882 were 
listed as problems. This shows the percentage of problem children to be 6.1 
of those attending. Studies by various national agencies and groups have led 
to an estimate of some 6 percent of all children who will fall into one or more of 
the following categories : 2 percent defective, 2 percent delinquent, and 2 percent 
mental illness. In view of the fact that the defectives in Florida are not segre- 
gated and institutionalized a much larger number of them are to be found in the 
public schools than is true in States where adequate facilities exist for their 
care in State institutions. 
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In table I below will be found in condensed form the schools surveyed, the num- 
ber of children attending each school, the number of problem children found, the 
percentage these are of the total attending, and the totals for all schools in the 
county. 


Table I 


Number of Problem children Numiberof Problem children 


Schools children ————— Schools children |-—— heiesentome 
attending | Number Percent attending | Number | Percent 





236 
119 
233 
867 
496 
545 
42 
263 
644 
449 
344 
501 
95 
180 
103 
261 | 
347 
181 
95 
30 
372 


323 
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Total 14, 301 
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In table I above there are a total of 39 white schools and 7 colored schools 
reporting on the problem children in attendance. It will be noted that these 
schools had in attendance a total of 14,301 children as of June 10, 19849. Of 
this total SS2 children were listed as problems. Stated in another form, 6.1 
percent of the children attending these schools at that time were recognized as 
problems and in need of help. 

The percentage of problems in different schools ranges from 33.3 to .9 percent. 
Some of the schoo's are small and percentages for such schools are somewhat 
distorted by this fact. This should be kept in mind when reading the table. 
It is to be expected also that there would be differences in the number and per- 
centage of problems in the different schools, depending upon the economic 
conditions, race, stability of the families, mental levels, community mores, etc. 
There will also be some differences in the alertness of the teachers in detecting 
and listing problems. Perhaps these and other conditions account for the dif- 
ferences to be found among the schools in table I. It is, however, obvious that 
some schools have many more problems than others and need help with these 
problems more than schools which only have a small percentage of their chil- 
dren listed as problems. Ideally, all of the problem children should have care- 
ful studies made of them and treatment begun on the basis of the findings of 
such studies. But a better plan, in our estimation, would be to pick one or more 
schools and concentrate on a demonstration project to see what could be done 
for the problem children in one area. This would require psychological, medical, 
and case work activities, together with the cooperation of the various child wel- 
fare agencies in the community. Included in the group of cooperating age:icies 
would need to be the group work agencies with their recreational programs. An- 
other project which might be tried would be to take certain grades and carry 
on the same kind of project for the whole county for those grades. In our esti- 
mation, the most constructive work could be done with the kindergarten and 
the first three grades. This would include some 300 children. 

In table II below will be found the number and percentage of problem boys 
and girls. 
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Table II 


Problem children 


School q ea — Percent 
Total Bov Girl joys girls 
number 7 _— 
l 14 12 2 86 14 
2 s s 0 100 0 
3 20 17 3 85 15 
4 58 43 15 74 26 
5 44 29 15 66 34 
C.. ss 14 12 2 SO 14 
7 ll 8 3 73 o7 
8 ; 31 25 6 Sl 19 
-< : 10 10 0 100 0 
10_- 17 13 76 24 
11 12 6 6 5O 5O 
eo we 25 23 2 92 g 
‘ 18 14 4 78 22 
14 6 5 1 83 17 
15 15 13 2 87 13 
16 6 5 l 83 17 
17 9 8 ] SY 11 
18... 32 24 s 75 25 
19 | 44 32 12 73 27 
20. 4 4 0 100 0 
21 20 15 5 75 25 
2 2 2 0 100 | 0 
23 ‘i 16 ll 5 69 $1 
24 4 4 0 100 0 
25 22 15 7 | OS $2 
26 21 14 7 67 3 
27 19 12 7 63 37 
28 20 15 5 75 25 
29_. ; | 1] 10 1 91 9 
30 64 37 27 58 42 
31 7 5 2 71 29 
32 14 14 0 100 0 
33 5O 38 12 76 4 
34. . 17 14 3 82 Is 
35 22 | 15 7 68 | $2 
36 43 | 33 10 | 77 23 
37 12 12 0 100 0 
38 22 16 6 77 | 23 
39 4 4 0 100 0 
40) 23 20 3 | 87 | 13 
41. 22 17 5 | 77 23 
42 4 4 0 | 100 0 
43... 5 4 1 SU 20 
44 10 ) > | 0 ) 
45 a ‘ 18 | 16 2 | SY il 
46. 2 | 8 1 67 | 33 
Total. .... ’ 882 671 21 | ied 
} 


In table II above will be found a breakdown of the problem children into 
sexes. Of the 882 problem children listed, 671, or 76 percent were boys and 211 
or 24 percent were girls. It is interesting to cOmpare these percentages with 
those found in making a study of the children coming to the juvenile court dur- 
ing the past 10 months. <A total of 247 delinquent children were brought to the 
attention of the court. Of this number 175 were boys and 72 were girls. In 
other words, 71 percent of the delinquents were boys and 29 percent were girls. 
These proportions are very similar. 

The schools again show some differences in the relative number of boys and 
girls. This is not surprising in view of the different communities, different 
standards, and home conditions from which the different schools draw their chil- 
dren. <A careful study of the symptoms of maladjustment will be necessary to 
properly explain some of these differences, 

In table III below will be found the percent of problem children in each age 
group. This, of necessity, is based upon the number of children for whom birth- 
dates are given. They were not given for all of the problem children listed. 
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Table III 








Total White boys Negro boys | White girls | Negro girls 
Age ; | | | 
Num-j| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num- | Per- Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 
| ber cent ber cent ber | cent | ber | cent ber | cent 
| | | | 
6 18 2 17 3 | 1 1 | 
7 . 58 7 38 7 4 4 | 12 | 9 4 9 
8 66 8 39 8 8 8 | 17 | 13 2 4 
9 67 9 45 9 | 5 5 | 13 | 10 | 4 | 9 
10 80 10 51 10 9 9 | 13 | 10 | 7 | 15 
il 79 10 51 10 | 9 9 | 16 | 12 | 3 | 6 
12 i ae 11 57 1 | 12 13 | 6 | 5 | 8 | 17 
13 | 101 13 4 13 | 12 13 | 17 | 13 | 8 | 17 
14 93 12 59 12 | 17 | 18 11 8 | 6 | 13 
15 70 9 48 9 | 9 9! 10] 8 | 3 6 
16 51 7 28 6 9 9 13 10 1 2 
as. = 17 2 11 2 2 2 4} 3 
18 1 1 : 1 ‘ 
Total 784 508 ai 96 133 i 47 


Table III above shows some interesting facts. As was to be expected the 
greatest concentration of problems is around the age of puberty and early 
adolescence. The greatest frequency for the white boys is at 13, with 14 only 
slightly below. One interesting fact in this connection is the early recognition of 
problems by the teachers as shown by their listing half of the problem white 
boys below or at 12 years of age. This would seem to be encouraging and is a 
tribute to the teachers’ alertness. ‘he same applies to Negro boys and all the 
girls in the problem list. 

The peak of frequency for the Negro boys is at age 14, but the median for 
them is at age 15. 

For the white girls the largest number of problems is listed at age 13, but 
the teachers recognize half of the problems to be under or at 11. In other words 
11 is the median age for the problem white girls. 

The Negro girls have the same number listed as problems at age 12 and 13, 
with age 10 only slightly below. Age 12 is the median with as many problems 
at or below this age as above. 

Table IV below gives the percent of problem children in each grade for white 
and Negro children. 


Table IV, 





Grade White Negro Total |! Grade White Negro Total 
Kindergarten. _- --_| We Acepennkeas A ae 57 | 31 | 88 
Res cee ee aan 66 19 op 1) 2... aS 7 77 | 24 | 101 
Bx dst eee ke es 73 19 | SERIE «bess cews. Sook 75 | 4) 7 
Re Bares: 92 18 Ce ED iceianks tes 51 | 5 | 56 
” OSL AR ESS 89 19 108 || i rene et Soa 
5 A>: 79 20 99 || Total _- : 681 | 159 840 


As can be seen from table IV above, problem children are present in every 
grade, even the kindergarten. The largest number is to be found in the third 
grade with the fourth and seventh grades only slightly below, but the fifth and 
second grades contribute almost as many as the fourth and seventh. 

In a system where social promotion is used, grade placement has little sig- 
nificance in terms of the ability of a child to do the work of the grade in which 
he is found. The idea back of social promotion, as we understand it, is to reduce 
the feeling of failure and inferiority caused by nonpromotion and a recognition 
and desirability of keeping a child in a social grouping suitable to his chrono- 
logical age. Both of these objectives are desirable, but one wonders whether 
social promotion does not produce more unhappiness than it eliminates. The 
child who is promoted from one grade to the next when he is unable to carry 
the work of the lower grade is still more unable to carry the work in a satis- 
factory manner in the higher grade to which he has been promoted. This 
brings about. inferiority feelings and loss of interest in school work which be- 
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comes progressively worse as he gets deeper into subject matter which he is 
unable to comprehend: particularly is this true when it is accompanied by sub- 
ject handicaps as reading, arithmetic, English, or the tool subjects required to 
progress in an academic setting. This accounts for the attempt to compensate 
by becoming the “school clown” or the “school bully,” or in many other forms 
of school and social maladjustment. 

Some progressive schools are meeting the problem of social groupings through 
opportunity classes for the low-grade student; remedial work for those with 
severe handicaps in the tool subjects; grade groupings with different ages carry- 
ing the work of the same level in different groups, for example, three or more 
fifth grade groups; by enrichment of the course of study; and by other devices 
which achieve the objectives attempted by social promotion in a much more 
satisfactory manner. 

One of the interesting findings on table IV is that there are 309 problem 
children located in the kindergarten and first, second, and third grades. The 
teachers are to be congratulated upon the early recognition of problem children 
in the schools. This represents approximately one-fourth of the problem chil- 
dren for whom we have grades given. One is stimulated to think what could 
be done with these 309 children if intensive efforts directed toward the study 
and treatment of these problems could be made; to what extent the number of 
children becoming delinquent or drifting into mental illness could be reduced 
through such an effort over a period of 8 to 5 years; to what extent the State 
could be saved the cost of maintaining a number of them in institutions through 
making them better adjusted, self-sustaining individuals. 

Apparently social promotions for the problem children have not followed a 
regular course. The peak of problem children by age is 13 but by grade is third. 
If there had been uniform promotions of these problem children, the peak age 
would have been seventh grade instead of third. In other words, a large num- 
ber of problem children are some four grades retarded for their age. This is 
somewhat surprising in view of the fact that the I. Q. distribution of problem 
children approaches the I. Q. distribution of normal children. In other words, 
the school retardation is not accounted for by lack of ability, to the extent one 
would normally expect. We must remember, however, almost 10 percent of the 
problem children have defective intelligence with I. Q.’s below 70 and this may 
affect the grade placement to some extent. To counterbalance this we have 
13.7 percent of the problem children who are superior or above with I. Q.’s 
ranging from 110 to 160. 

In table V below will be found the percent of problem children in each I. Q. 
group. Intelligent quotients were not given for all children, but it is interesting 
to see the distribution of the children for whom they were given. 


Table V 


-. a i. i. | ‘Sus 7: 
1. Q. | White | Negro | Total | I. Q. y hite Negro | Total 


30-39... 
40-49... 
50-59__. 
60-69. 

70-79... 


1 || 110-119..._- 56 
3 || 120-129... 

13 || 130-139. 
37 || 140-149... ._. 
80 || 150-159... _- 


90-99... ... 


130 | 
100-109... 


107 | Total _- 


1 
1 
4 
18 
; : 54 
80-89____- eet 99 123 || 160-169......__. 
_| 124 5 
104 


Certain cautions should be kept in mind in studying table V. The I. Q.’s given 
are those secured in group tests by the educational staff. There is a tendency 
for such tests to give a higher rating than is found when individual tests are 
given by trained psychologists. In only 575 of the 882 problem children listed are 
the I. Q.’s given. According to the information given, there are some 17 problem 
children in the schools of the county who have I. Q.’s below 60 or about 2.7 
percent of all problem children. In other words, they are probably in the imbecile 
class and should receive institutional care. They are quite understandably 
problems in school with more normal children. They will always be unable 
to manage themselves and their affairs with ordinary prudence and should have 


protection. But perhaps more important is the need of the community for 
protection from them. 
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The problem children are found in all levels of intelligence from the defectives 
mentioned above to genius and near genius. The median falls very closs to nor- 
mal in the range from 90-99 I. Q. The average I. Q. of all the problem children 
is approximately 99. This indicates that not all of the problems are produced 
by lack of intelligence. When we study some of the problems presented we will 
find which border on mental illness. 

Table VI below gives the order of frequency of listing against each item under 
each of the five divisions of the questionnaire, for all of the problem children 


Table VI 





Number | Percent 


1. IRREGULAR IN ATTENDANCE 


1. Lack of interest on part of pupil etloaié i pie aa eae xeuedtets 294 | 33 
2. Broken home Pas 183 2! 
3. Often absent from school w ithout pare nts’ consent or knowledge 159 1s 
4. Lack of parential interest in school : 353k aes ; ; 156 1s 
5. Tardy ‘ ‘ 3 sine dela Anckass ; . 113 | 13 
6. Parents keep child out for trivial reasons 3 97 ll 
7. Illness a4 325 a+ &3 9 
8. Is kept our frequently by parents for work Seines Joe ie phateie 38 4 


2. SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENT 


1. Misconduct in school pez : ; 42 
2. General disobedience and disrespect for authority, rules, etc 36 
3. Indifference to rights and opinions of others 32 
4. Constantly annoys other children nd A 32 
5. Abnormal desire for attention si 31 
6. Inability to appreciate consequences 30 
7. Tries to dominate other children 29 
8. Quarrels with other children i 27 
9. Easily led and influenced by other children ‘ 27 
10. High tempered. 26 
11. Lies 25 


12. Highly emotional 

13. Impulsive type 

14. Lacks good sportsm: anship_ 

15. Vacillating nature inclined to avoid issues 
16. Abnormally nervous 

17. Associates with bad compan ions- 

18. Extremely sensitive 

19. Very immature 

20. Brooding, introvertive type 


to bo te bo ty to bee 
—- SON NWo 





18 

21. Timid retiring nature with a decided feeling of inferiority _ - - 18 
22. Feeling that he is disliked by others 17 
23. Not interested in wholesome recreation 17 
24. Uncleanliness of body and clothes 16 
25. Revengeful 16 
26. Prefers being alone to playing with others ; 16 
27. Abnormally susceptible to suggestion seinen ealatette i4 
28. Steals : 13 
29. Too dependent on others Seieeeglan ‘ 13 
30. Destroys or mutilates school p rope rty i2 
31. Other children pick on child = 11 
32. Cowardly - a 8 
33. Extreme self-indulgence 8 
34. Emotional deficiency neta leeds — Bod Jat peace ) 7 
35. Cruel ae ewes ; ; 52 6 
36. Snobbish------ eC eniceaae ene ceo es peas cacaseae Ser a 23 3 

3. DEFECTIVE HOME CONDITIONS 

1. Inadequate parental supervision pbs epee e a ie aie aay eae ca 293 | 33 
2. Parents divorced or separated i 7 f i ; ich 185 | 
3. Indifference of parents ae - nee 166 19 
4. Ignorance of parents ck beuakl nda ebwseee a 134 | 15 
5. Has moved around a great deal Meas . 5 : : ee 114 13 
6. Absence of both parents at work_--- eet eenk deta ieicaiote vis <a 2 102 12 
7. Parents overindulgent tba toia ont . ere . 89 1! 
8. Low moral standards exist in home_--- etree J 83 9 
9. Unreasonable discipline ‘ 62 | 7 
10. Parental friction on methods of disc — 5 ; wed : : 61 7 
11. Poverty ‘ baat oe : J ; 49 6 
12. Lives in bad neighborhood __ icidtticmepisdergedcadnedel«.sareinte cercakdas 47 | 5 
13. Conflict with stepparent ; cn web duegs ee eA Chn : 42 , 


j sai 5 
14. One parent -_- ijn eaten Peoih oe eee vate 41 | 4 
15. Illness of one or both parents S Pesttel eit : 38 4 
16... Both parents dead... .........-......- Fee . 7 l 
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Table VI—Continued 


Number | Percent 








var bad posture 
Undernourishment 
Defective vision 
. Unduly awkward 
Defective teeth 
. Defective speech 
. Defective hearing 
. Precocious physical eee nt 
Fat _- bake 
. Diseased tonsils 
. Glandular trouble ao - : ‘ ‘ 4 
3. Acne a . . 7 ; = ‘ | 3 | 
. Adenoids 
. Sinus-_-- 


— 


OOO NI? 1 > OS PO 
mM WNWNNNRAANRDOSCHMS 


r| 

. Lacks energy-_---_..--. , s Sete a Se ae Li 
| 

' 

| 

\ 

| 


5. MISCELLANEOUS | 
| 


. Lack of sustained attention (concentration) 
. Dislike for type of schoolwork offered ; ; | 
3. Overage for grade. __ | 
. Does well in some subjects, poorly in others 
. School clown 
5. Overdeveloped for age physically ‘ ‘ 
. Abnormal interest in sex ; 3 | 
. Subject matter too hard for mental level 
. Girl crazy | 
. Draws obscene pictures or writes obscene notes 
. Boy crazy re 
. Marked change in behavior 
3. Wants to go to work 
. Precocious mental development 
. Homosexual practices 


wor ero wnoe 


In table VI it will be noted that the item most frequently checked for the 
problem children under “Irregular in attendance” is “lack of interest on the part 
of the pupil.” To be able to understand why children showed lack of interest, 
it is necessary to know something of his abilities, his family’s encouragement 
or lack of it, and conditions which may interfere with his interest in school. 
One can understand a part of this by noting that 183 children come from broken 
homes and 156 known to have parents who have no parental interest in the 
schoolwork of the child. Other items mentioned which may be found in the 
same parents as are those listed above are “keeping child out for trivial rea- 
sons” and “keeping them out for work.” 

Under “Social maladjustment” the most frequently mentioned item, listed 
372 times, is “misconduct in school.” But again this is a symptom and one 
must look further for the explanation. There are several forms in which this 
misconduct may show itself; among these are “general disobedience and disre- 
spect for authority, rules, ete.’ mentioned 321 times; “indifference to right and 
opinions of others,” checked 280 times; “constantly annoys other children,” 
checked 278 times; “abnormal desire for attention” mentioned 275 times; “in- 
ability to appreciate consequences,” checked 262 times. This last might be 
listed as a cause. Other forms of misconduct are “tries to dominate other 
children,” “quarrels with other children.” Being “led by other children” fre- 
quently accounts for misconduct, as does being “highly emotional,” “impulsive 
type,” “abnormally nervous,” “extremely sensitive,” “very immature,” “brooding, 
introvertive type,” “timid, retiring nature with a decided feeling of inferiority,” 
“feeling that he is disliked by others,’ “revengeful,’ “emotional deficiency,” 
and the like. Here again individual study of the child is necessary to determine 
the cause and proper treatment. This list of social maladjustment items shows 
a very large number of children who are quite obviously emotionally disturbed, 
maladjusted children needing psychological study and treatment. 

As one has learned to expect, inadequate parental supervision is most fre- 
quently mentioned under “Defective home conditions,” where it is checked 293 
times. Divorced, indifferent, ignorant, nomadic parents are checked by teach- 
ers in a large number of cases and these make their inevitable contribution to 
the school and social maladjustment of the children of such parents. The same 
is true for “both parents away at work,” “overindulgent parents,” “low moral 
standards,” “unreasonable, or parental friction on discipline.’ It is in the area 
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of “defective home conditions” that students of child maladjustment have 
found the early beginnings of most of such maladjustments. 

Leading the list of “physical abnormalities” is “lacks energy,” listed 169 times. 
There are a great many reasons for energy lack that vary all the way from 
“interest lack” to “glandular imbalance” or other medical reasons. Quite fre- 
quently they are psychological. Defective speech is generally psychological but 
most of the other items mentioned are physical and will cease to exist with 
proper medical attention. It certainly ought to be possible to do something 
about the 112 undernourished children who are known to the teachers, the 88 
who have defective vision, the 64 who have defective speech, the 49 with defective 
hearing, the 19 with diseased tonsils, the 12 who are bothered with adenoids, and 
the 13 who have acne. Incidentally, acne at adolescence can have a tremendously 
disturbing effect on the child. 

There are a few more, 341 as compared with 294, children who show lack 
of sustained attention than who show a lack of interest. There are, of course, 
a large number of possible reasons for this. The second point under “lack 
of interest” is “dislike for type of school work offered,” mentioned in 234 cases, 
which may account for this lack of interest. Not only are the 137 children 
listed “overage for their grade,” but 178 are listed as “doing well in some sub- 
jects, poorly in others.” One of the interesting findings under these “miscel- 
laneous items” is the number of problem children preoccupied with sex in one 
form or another. A total of 214 children are checked as manifesting some form 
of extreme interest in sex. 


In table VII which follows will be found a breakdown of symptoms checked 
against problem white boys. 


TABLE VII.—White boys 











pe 
| Number Percent 






1, 





IRREGULAR IN ATTENDANCE 


| 

| 
1. Lack of interest on part of pupil - --_------ pow 189 34 
Ws TOI CI ta See SS 5 oo eed os CA ee a 103 18 
3. Lack of parental interest in school -__---_.-.-----..--_.-.-.--.-------------- aaeaiell 97 17 
4. Often absent from school without parents’ consent or knowledge---___--_- aed! 83 | 15 
Ge ee ed 5: alawaed, austen eee a 64 | 12 
6. Parents keep child out for trivial reasons.......-.-.---------- owe ae a ae } 51 | 9 
a ee dele wii ti 51 | 9 
8. Is kept out frequently by parents for work 


Selgeke natasa te itaein Soiree oma eae pl 14 | 3 
2. SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENT 


Oe een TE I ga te a a ah a 253 45 
2. General disobedience and disrespect for authority, rules, ete _ _- 


2 peketanes cal 220 39 
3. Indifferent to rights and opinions of others ecieedeedancamud sat cedvnt swale 189 34 
4. Abnorenas Gesiee Sor attention. <2 2. = 5. 5 oo pain c gee ess eeee Pacis bnaae~s | 185 | 33 
5. Inability to appreciate consequences --_-_-.-...........----..-----------.-.-- ocaeael 171 | 30 
6. Tries to dominate other children __- SS icet See eee maa aaa teem een 167 30 
7. Easily led and influenced by other GiIDiren 0 ec Seek oe | 152 27 
8. Constantly annoys children Iss cia etn aE ee ee eS ae ee 147 26 
Re io <a camintpddcecouneaasacog nee seine da wena aten naan a ada 149 26 

10. Lies_ ---- : Pde ccae rahe ieee sick ones eee Be vomgeteal 145 26 

11. Impulsive type bn Uaepskebdes ck mlsche tents sodbe Sieh ce eenddawe wees et 138 | 25 

12. Highly emotional__ ints ach caeeiibaat «Aukett at ke eee | 137 25 

13. Vacillating nature inclined to avoid issues __- ss rah dots mation pecans waked | 133 24 

14. Abnormally nervous - - - - Se ce eee pee ee ene 129 23 

15. Associates with bad companions hE EE AS AS ec adic eatdie neonate a 118 20 


16. Vefy immature. -_---_- Cubbie nw5e padi os cne abeteies ead deme tone ae dadok tigeyeiane 112 20 
17. Quarrels with other children________- Dia sen bek tite te dicate caiaia ee 109 
18. Lacks good sportsmanship _- 


| 
satel) we Bie ee) eNO INS eg 106 | 18 
19. Extremely sensitive -____--- et Ey eis dy apc eee, See Phe: 105 | 18 
20. Brooding, introvertive type. a Soa hl wuld a piel ete ech | 96 17 
21. Prefers being alone to playing with others 


i eer as 94 17 
21. Uncleanliness of body and clotives_____- Se | 





peabeblecy coe tank Jade cede teed 94 17 
22. Feeling that he is unliked by others bi tJ ateeadaet cs bee caress ee ey “| 93 16 
23. Not interested in wholesome recreation - | 88 | 16 
24. Abnormally susceptible to suggestion __- See NE A pepe oes 87 | 16 
25. Timid, retiring nature with a decided feeling of inferiority - hn eatcckt Si eeeCEN 86 | 15 
26. Destroys s or mutilates school property. -.-........-.-.---------- Si hetde | 83 | 15 
I oe rare ip foot done a bic oe repedcsgtacietuneadeanpiensasanil aml 79 14 
RN tee ee ee eet kee once enubioeuaenaens oa Ribecinb cae ante 70 | - 12 
2, Teer Orem ie ON OMA... «2 os ce ele a 52 tae | 66 12 
is ee I I IN sg. isk in wc ss bh sienhse ps aeme bw nce ab Sed tea 58 10 
ie ead deat tec we sees 43 | 9 
32. Emotional deficiency - Bee ev arene eect eee a eedemeon bees S Seeskiaecn cai eebarimeee 42 | 9 
33. Extreme self-indulgence-__.._...._.......--.-- DTG SR thee aoee sc aek et 37 6 
PA a negebakn Sa itedan ppp sdimnee nd spew pednash n'a gwatehs oo daae aes TEES ERD | 31 | 5 
35. Snobbish j 
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TABLE VII.—White wT ontinued 


ge 
| Number Pereent 


3. DEFECTIVE HOME CONDITIONS | | 


. Inadequate parental supervision 
. Indifference of parents 
3. Parents divorced or sep: arated _ 
. Ignorance of parents 
Has moved around a great deal 
5. Parents overindulgent 
. Absence of both parents at work 
. Low moral standards exist in home 
. Parental friction on methods of discipline 
. Unreasonable discipline _- 
. One parent dead 
2. Conflict with stepparent 
3. Illness of one or both parents 
. Lives in bad neighborhood_- 
. Beth parents dead 


4. PHYSICAL ABNORMALITIES 


Lacks energy . 
Very bad posture _- 
Undernourishment 
Defective vision 
Unduly awkward_. 
Defective teeth 
Defective speech 
. Defective hearing 
. Precocious physical deve eaten nt 
. Crippled 
. Diseased tonsils 
. Grandular trouble - 
¢ EE. 4. we cccewn 

Acne 
. Sinus_. 


WIS oR ON 


© 


5. MISCELLANEOUS 


. Lack of sustained attention (concentration) 
2. Dislike for type of schoolwork offered 
. Overage for grade 
. Does well in some subjects, _— in others 
. School clown__. 
Abnormal interest in sex 
7. Overdeveloped phy saatavied for age 
. Girl crazy 
. Wants to go to work 
. Draws obscene pictures or writes obscene notes - - -- 
. Marked change in behavior 
. Precocious mental development 
2. Homosexual practices _- 


Table VIII below gives the report on items checked for the Negro problem 
boys. 


TABLE VIII.—Negro boys 


Number | Percent 


1, IRRECULAR IN ATTENDENCE 


. Lack of interest on part of pupil 

. Broken home. . 

. Often absent from schooi without parents’ consent or know ledge 
Tardy ; 

. Lack of parental interest in school 

. Parents keep child out for trivial reasons 

. Is kept out frequently by parents for work 

S| ee 


Don me Co ND 


a 


2. SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENTS 
. Misconduct in school. - 
. Constantly annoys other children 
. Quarrels with other children 
. Indifferent to rights and opinions of others 
. Inability to appreciate consequences 
. Easily led and influenced by other children 
Tries to dominate other children 
. General disobedience and disrespect for authority, rules, etc 
. Lacks good sportsmanship 
. Revengeful ion haha 
Too dependent on others. ____- 


one 


SAINI > 


“ 
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TABLE VIII.—Negro boys—Continued 


2. SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENTS—Continued 


. High tempered _- 
Associates with bad comp: inions. 


m . Impulsive type__-. 

. Highly emotional 

12. Extremely sensitive 

. Abnormally nervous-- 


. Lies_- 


. Uncleanliness of body and clothes 


Abnormal desire for attention ___- 


3. Very immature_-_-_--_- ‘ sci abate / 

. Timid, retiring nature with a decided feeling of inferiority 
. Brooding, introvertive type 

. Feeling that he is unliked by others_- 


Not interested in wholesome recreation 


3. Steals 
. Destroys or mutilates school property _- 
b — ardly___- 


21. Other children pick on child 


. Emotional deficiency - 


Vacillating nature inclined to avoid issues_- 
Abnormally susceptible to suggestion 
. Extreme self-indulgence____- 


5. Cruel 


eo 


” 


> 


fmt feet pe fed pet 
NNK OS 


_ 


7 
7 
8 
9. 


. Prefers being alone to playing w ith others_- 
. Snobbish- 


3. DEFECTIVE HOME CONDITIONS 


. Inadequate parental supervision 
. Parents divorced or separated _- 


Poverty 7 

Lives in bad neighborhood 

Absence of both parents at work 
Parents have no control over children 
Ignorance of parents 


. Indifference of parents 


Has moved around a great deal_- 


. Parents overindulgent 


Unreasonable discipline 

Parental friction on methods of discipline - 
Low moral standards 

Conflict with stepparent 

Both parents dead- 


. Illness of one or both pare irents 


OW AINE MT ATA Ot Cob 


Ss 


_ 


~} 


b 


4. PHYSICAL ARNORMALITIES 
Very bad posture 
Defective speech 
Unduly awkward 
Lacks energy 
Undernourishment 
Defective teeth 
Defective hearing 
Defective vision 
Diseased tonsils 
Adenoids 
Fat 
Precocious physical development 
Glandular trouble 
Acne 


5. MISCELLANEOUS 


. Lack of sustained attention (concentration) 


ow 


PPHPEP 


-—O 


} 


Dislike for type of schoolwork offered 

Does well in some subjects, poorly in others 
Subject-matter too hard for mental level 
School clown 

Overdeveloped physic ally for ¢ 

Draws obscene pictures or wri S sabeneis notes 
Abnormal! interest in sex 

Homosexual practices 


. Girl crazy 


Marked change in behavior 


. Precocious mental development 





Number 


5th 
cnn © Swe os 


ae et et et eth 


NDS 


~Ane 





2th 


Percent 
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Table IX below gives the report on items checked for the white girls who 
are problems. 


TABLE [X.—White girls 


| Number | Percent 


1, IRRECULAR ATTENDANCE 


Lack of interest on part of pupil 


2. Often absent from school without pare nts’ consent or knowle dge 
3. Broken home--_--- 
. Lack of parents al interest in school 
5. Parents keep child out for trivial reasons.._- 
. Illness . Saud ; 
. Tardy.--- 
3. Is kept out fre .que ntly by parents ‘for work. 


2. SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENT 


. Quarrels with other children- 
2. General disobedience and disre aspect for « suthority, rules, ete 
3. Constantly annoys children nearby 
Abnormal desire for attention_- 
. Lacks good sportsmanship_ 
. Indifferent to rights and opinions of others 


5. Impulsive type -- 

;. Misconduct in school 

. Inability to appreciate consequences 

. Lies 
Tries to dominate other children__-.- 

. Easily led and influenced by other children 

. Vacillating nature inclined to avoid issues_-_-- 

. High tempered 

. Highly emotional 

. Prefers being alone to playing with others... 

- Timid, retiring nature with a decided feeling of infe riority 

2. Extremely sensitive ‘ 
3. Very immature 

. Feeling that he is disliked by others 

. Brooding, introvertive type 
Abnormally nervous 
Associates with bad companions- 

. Revengeful 5: a 
Too dependent on others___.- 
Abnormally susceptible to suggestion _- 

. Steals_- er 

. Uncleanliness of body and clothes_-.- 

. Extreme self-indulgence 
Emotional deficiency 

. Other children pick on child 

». Miscellaneous 

}. Cowardly __.- 

. Snobbish 

. Cruel_... 


3. DEFECTIVE HOMES 


. Inadequate parental supervision 
Parents divorced or separated 
3. Indifference of parents 
3. Ignorance of parents 
. Poverty 
. Absence of both parents at work 
Has moved around a great deal 
. Parents have no control over children 
. Low moral standards exist in home 
. Illness of 1 or both parents 
. Unreasonable discipline -- 
. 1 parent dead 
. Conflict with stepparent 
. Parents overindulgent 
. Miscellaneous causes 
2. Parental friction on methods of discipline 
Both parents dead 


6 ee oe oe OH 


4, PHYSICAL ABNORMALITIES 

. Lacks energy ; 
2. Undernourishment 
3. Defective vision 

. Defective teeth 
5. Precocious physical development 
5. Unduly awkard . 

}. Very bad posture -- 

. Fat 

. Defective speec h.. 

. Defective hearing 


| SUOIOUNIR. Co ercicacscacse 
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TABLE IX.—White ee 


| 
| Number | Percent 
' ' 


4. PHYSICAL ABNORMALTIES—Ccontinued 








' 
10. Diseased tonsils__-- eat See are ee heat ed 3 1 
Det oon cinema maine eee eae ela PIMA aES esr heeeen 2 | 1 
Ia UI ha a oan cess ap eteistop aoc Bien nate ps mM ‘ 2 1 
12. Glandular trouble. ‘ : a a a re re 1 1 
5. MISCELLANEOUS | 
L. Lack of sustained attention (concentration) ‘ 50 32 
2. Subject matter too hard for mental level__-----.-- = 7 Sacer aoe 37 | 25 
3. Dislike for type of school work offered - -------- isaac wana amos pachedenseneon | 34 22 
4. Overage for grade-- ats i 30 20 
5. Does well in some subjec ts, poorly in others.__.--.------ sie alan Se eran aia areen ; 29 19 
DUNN NINN = Serb sn at ee a Sci Ship i kee 28 | 18 
a. Overdeveloped physically for age. aieaiact ecracstacem anata ra re Ses co 22 15 
8. Abnormal interest in sex_..--.--- SETS ENE EA 2 ate ee Or ae fot a eee ee 11 | 4 
9. Wants to go to work_-----.-..-.--- asain cubeala beeen 7 sere e ted pcacene 4 | 3 
nr Nc eda aia aeons 3 | 1 
10. Draws obscene pictures or writes obscene notes......-_------------------- 7 3 | 1 
Wes I I eo etca cada seoeeandc canes j 2 | 1 
ned RS oo ee ie eemuumetans | 2 | 1 
11. Marked change in be shi avior- i dea ‘ : ute -| 2 | 1 
12. Precocious mental development___- eee lich saab mates hei eats cea 1 1 


Table X below gives the report on items checked for the Negro girls who 
are problems. 


TABLE X. 





| Number | Percent 





1. IRREGULAR IN ATTENDANCE 


1. Parents keep child out for trivial reasons_---- i ios 14 | 25 
2. Often absent from school without parents’ consent or Pn no ciesaaunees | 10 | 18 
2. Lack of interest on part of pupil i MERE ob mg cintuiak bing abeee am 10 | 18 
2. Broken home------ 5 Bie Ae bcmncini sep ediskeas kite olestemaaae | 10 | 18 
3. Lack of parental inte pe MOD... c  saasess ces zed ~=---------| 8 16 
i: pe race SJ ieee ala, 7 | 14 
5. Illness --- mia cia ae 6 12 
6. Is kept out freque ntly by parents for MS, ate 5 9 
2. SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENT } 
i. Quarrels with other children. " id ee eae eee ekieicese saat 30 54 
2. Constantly annoys children ne arby eae nk areas , 28 AO 
3. Misconduct in school______-- pete aca eaetteneass ral 23 41 
4. High tempered - ‘ aeaa cithip Weinstein ten ieee ame aaa N eT 20 | 40 
5. Tries to dominate other children__._--_---------- ciate anetec  emie 19 34 
ae ren are eee es 7 pubeeaaty 19 34 
6. General disobedience and disre spect for ‘authority, RE WU oc ceccubecee a 17 30 
6. Abnormal desire for attention__..._._..-__- : ; ee | 17 30 
7. Extremely sensitive ‘ so dein chee 15 2 
8. Easily led and influenced by othe r children. we teams dis : 14 25 
8. Inability to appreciate consequences - - -- - -- , | 14 | 5 
9. Lacks goods sportsmanship - : | 13 | 23 
ae! eee ee end ew eeOU SRE EMETeD Sagi aenel 12 | 20 
10. Revengeful Be oa pea aa ; q : eaceonbal 12 | 20 
10. Very immature _-_- : : Te es 12 20 
11. Associates with bad companions aaeu = . asia eect 11 | 19 
11. Indifierent to rights and opinions of others 3 nikon 11 19 
il. Timid, retiring nature with a decided feeling of inferiority | 11 19 
11. Cruel - : Same j il 19 
11. Abnormally nervous eas oe a 11 19 
12. Vacillating nature inclined to avoid issues 19 18 
12. Steals , ae scans a 10 1s 
13. Uncleanliness of body and clothes-___- ; ; | 8 16 
13. Impulsive type_-__- ; | 8g 16 
13. Brooding, introvertive type : pocean 8 | 16 
14. Feeling that he is disliked by others ___ ; — ; 6 | 12 
14. Too dependent on others " ans 6 12 
15. Destroys or mutilates school property | 5 9 
15. Snobbish- --.-......-- | 5 i) 
15. Prefers being alone to playing with others 5 9 
16. Not interested in wholesome recreation - 4 7 
16. Emotional deficiency -................-.----- | 4 7 
16. Extreme self-indulgence SN a a ct Sa iat ee ao wre nanan tels | 4 7 
17. Abnormally susceptible to sugge stion ‘ 3 | 5 
No eh oo Se od aa ee vig bane PERERA Kaan A ames RAM RE eee 3 | 5 
OR Cr NE WI OI I ain ss icc srenne eek che secede ticcrcccsaucd aeneecaces | 2 | 4 
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TABLE X.—Negro girls—Continued 


Number | Percent 


3. DEFECTIVE HOME CONDITIONS 


. Parents divorced or separated ___- 

. Inadequate parental supervision - -- 
Unreasonable discipline 

Ignorance of parents 

Has moved around a great deal 

Low moral standards exist in home-_-_- 
. Lives in bad neighborhood_._--_.---- 
. Indifference of parents 

. Parents have no control over children- 
Poverty --_-- 

. Parents overindulgent eal ; 

. Absence of both parents at work. 

. 1 parent dead 

. Illness of 1 or both parents_ 

. Conflict with stepparent 


tl lM hall Rag lh 
WWOWWH IID OBWO 


raAaan4ns 


4. PHYSICAL ABNORMALITIES 

. Very bad posture _-- 
2. Lacks energy ---- 
3. Defective teeth 

. Defective hearing 

. Unduly awkward_._- 

. Undernourishment 

. Defective speech -- 

Adenoids. - 

}. Precocious phy sical aerereeenee= 
j. Fat : 

. Crippled- 


- 
on 
8 


AWS 
~ 





>> Pe eI OOD 


5. MISCELLANEOUS 


. Lack of sustained attention (concentr: — aed 

. Subject matter too hard for mental level 

Boy crazy - aca ; 

. School clown- 

. Overage for grade 

Abnormal interest in sex-_-- 

. Dislike for type of school work offered __- ee ee 
. Does well in some subjects, poorly in others_-..------.....------------- 
. Overdeveloped physically for age- - 

. Precocious mental development--_--- PEP SIRS Sate’ 

. Draws obscene pictures or writes obscene MO eerie eo lat 

. Marked change in behavior. 

. Wants to go to work 


1 
2. 
2. 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 





It is interesting to study these tables and make comparisons between the 
various groups. Under irregular attendance there is no significant difference 
to be found between the white boys, Negro boys, white girls, and Negro girls 
in frequency with which items are checked. Under social maladjustment there 
are some significant differences. For the white boys “general disobedience and 
disrespect for rules, etc.” is No. 2 in order of frequency; and for the Negro boys 
it is No. 7; for the white girls it is No. 2; for the Negro girls it is No. 6. In 
other words, the Negro problem children are less likely to show general disrespect 
and disobedience than are the white problem children. The white girls and Negro 
girls are listed as more frequently in ‘‘conflict with other children” than are 
the boys. The white problem children show more frequently an “abnormal de- 
sire for the attention” than the Negro children. The boys, both white and Negro, 
seem to be more easily led than the white and Negro girls. The Negro girls are 
more “highly emotional” and “high tempered” than the other groups according to 
the frequency with which this item is checked. There doesn’t seem to be much 
difference about the frequency of lying when the various groups are compared. 
The white girls are checked as being more frequently of the impulsive type 
than any other group. The white boys lack good sportsmanship less frequently 
than the Negro boys, the white girls, and the Negro girls. The girls are checked 
more frequently for being very immature than are the boys. The girls more 
frequently belong to the brooding, introvertive type than the boys. The girls 
are also more frequently checked as being timid, having a retiring nature with a 
decided feeling of inferiority than the boys. The Negro boys and Negro girls 
are characterized more frequently as being “revengeful” than are the white boys 
and girls. The white and Negro girls show more tendency to “like being alone 
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rather than playing with others.” The parents are “overindulgent” relatively 
more frequently with white girls than with children in the other groups. The 
Negro problem girls are checked more frequently as “coming from a home in 
which low moral standards exist.” “Unreasonable discipline” is also to be 
found with greater frequency with the Negro girls than with the other groups. 
The Negro boys and girls are checked as “living in bad neighborhoods” more 
frequently than the white problem boys and girls. 

Under physical abnormalities the white girls are checked less frequently for 
“bad posture” than are the children in the other groups. There seems to be 


little other significant difference between the various groups in regard to the 
physical abnormalities listed. 


Under miscellaneous fewer Negro girls are checked against “dislike for type 
of school work offered” than is true for the children in the other groups. The 
white girls are seldom checked as being the “school clown” but for the Negro 
girls this is one of the most frequently checked items under miscellaneous and 
in the list they are above the boys. There seems to be little significant difference 
between the children in the various groups in regard to preoccupation with sex 
interest. In other respects there appears to be little difference in the relative 
frequency with which various items are checked for various groups described 
in tables VII, VIII, IX, and X. 

Chairman Kerauver. We are delighted at this time to have the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Nicholas W. Wegner, director of Boys 
Town, Omaha, Nebr. 

Senator Lancer. Do I understand you succeeded Father Flanagan / 

Father Wrener. That is correct. 

Senator Lancer. A very dear friend of mine. 

Chairman Keravuver. Monsignor Wegner, before you start I should 
like to say a word or two about you. 

You were educated in St. Joseph College in Illinois, St. Paul’s 
Seminary in Minnesota; at the University of Rome, R-o-m 

Father Wreoner. Gregorian University. 

Chairman Keravver. Gregorian University; Catholic University 
of Washington, D. C. 

Father Wegner served as papal chamberlain in 1935, and was domes- 
tic prelate in 1945. 

Father Wegner was chosen to carry on the work of Boys Town at 
Omaha after the untimely death of Father Flanagan in—When did 
Father Flanagan die? 

Father Wreener. In 1948. 

Chairman Kerauver. 1948. I think I should say that anyone in- 
terested in what can be done about boys certainly should visit Boys 
Town if they have an opportunity. 

I had the pleasure of being there about 4 years ago, and being with 
Dr. Wegner, and he took me through and showed me what was being 
done. 

I had an opportunity of meeting a great many boys, and it was a 
real inspiration, Father Wegner, to have a chance of visiting Boys 
Town. 

Father Weener. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. I hope sometime, before our committee dis- 
bands that all of us can have the opportunity of going out as a group 
and seeing this very remarkably successful effort. 

Father Wreener. Something that will be most welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF FATHER NICHOLAS W. WEGNER, DIRECTOR, BOYS 
TOWN, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Chairman Kerravver. Father Wegner, you have been very kind to 
come here all the way from Omaha, and we appreciate it very much. 

We want you to tell us all about Father Flanagan’s work, how 
Boys Town was started, and what you are doing out there at the 
present time. 

Father Wrener. Well, I think, Senator, most of these people know 
how Boys Town started with 5 boys, 3 from the courts and 2 from 
the streets. That was way back in 1917, and it has grown from 5 
boys until now we have 900, and our program, of course, is more pre- 
vention and, of course, also cure. 

I have certain ideas of my own, I think, that might be shared with 
many others that I would like to propose to the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

Will you bear with me for about 5 or 8 minutes, and I think I can 
get through with them in that time. 

I do not wish to present myself to you gentlemen as a professional 
educator in the strict sense of that term. “My responsibilities are for 
the total care of children and their formal education is but a part 
of that care program. For this reason my remarks will not be limited 
to elements precisely contained within the school. 

Therefore, since my responsibility is the total care of the boy and 
not precisely a school program, I would like to present for considera- 
tion to the members of this subcommittee a few notes concerning the 
development of the personality ina child. I believe that proper under- 
standing of the development of a child’s personality will clarify what 
are the child’s needs and will serve also to clarify in what manner we 
fail to meet those needs in our current circumstances. 

We know a child begins life without experience and without the use 
of reasons. Yet that child is meant by its very nature and construction 
to live among other human beings. Its life can be successful only if 
it learns to enter into tranquil, orderly, productive relationships with 
other people. 

Therefore, the child must know something concerning the other 
people with whom it has relationships of diverse character, but most 
important, the child must. have a concept and appraisal of itself. It 
may be stated categorically that successful living is impossible without 
2 satisfactory concept of self. 

This concept of self cannot be garnered from a child’s own experi- 
ence. nor from its use of reason. <A child can, through its formative 
years, build an idea of self, exclusively, of these two elements. First, 
from the affection given to it by parents, relatives, clergymen, teachers, 
and others; and, secondly, from the demand daily placed upon the 
child by these same persons, that it function ac cording to its capacity. 

As a child recognizes that it is loved, it knows that to the same 
degree it is wanted, it is of value. Yet, love alone makes the child 
dependent, and unless a child’s tutors daily require that it produces 
according to its years and abilities, it comes oftentimes to despise the 
one giving only affection. Deprived of adequate love and demand, the 
child cannot build a conc ept of self. 
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This emotional deprivation may first show itself between the years 
of 4and 7. A child may manifest its impoverishment by returning 
to infantile disorders which once brought attention to it, such as tem- 
per tantrums, soiling itself, and so forth. A second critical phase con- 
fronts the child between the years of 11 and 14, when it comes to be 
burdened with the problems concomitant with puberty. If an im- 
poverished child has not broken up to this point, he may very well, 
with the added confusions and uncertainties, which now coalesce with 
all other confusions, cry out anew for help and attention. This cry 
for help will not be made consciously, nor indeed be a return to in- 
fantile devices, but it will show itself in antisocial behavior. 

We all know there is a triad of symptoms, which are: Lying, steal- 
ing, and truanting from responsibilities. These symptoms will be com- 
pounded most commonly according to the economic and cultural status 
of the family and immediate community of which the child is a part. 
If, at either of these critical junctures, proper affection and demand is 
given to the child, its conduct will become normal and it will seek to 
build its future within the limits of acceptable behavior. If affection 
and demand are not forthcoming from those surrounding the child, 
especially in this second period of crisis, the child commonly will begin 
to use its antisocial behavior no longer for purposes of obtaining atten- 
tion, but for purposes of breaking down its environment. By this 
beating of its environment does the child establish, even though per- 
versely, a sense of superiority within its own consciousness. Herein, 
gentlemen, lie the roots of habitual criminality. 

This concept of self is, as it were, a hitching post to which can be 
tied the involuntary movements of the mind and soul, by which I 
mean primarily the imagination and the emotions. If the emotions 
cannot be tied to a concept of self, they run rampant, they become de- 
centralized. The child’s primary goal comes to be not learning, nor 
good behavior, but simply the satisfaction of these emotions. In this 
state of decentralized emotion, the child cannot place the various 
factors which constitute his life in proper perspective. 

What is important and what is trivial, what is primary and what is 
inconsequential, are all reduced to a homogeneous mass, for none of 
which will the child make much sacrifice in order to attain. Time 
and again have juvenile judges told me that the children appearing 
before them are without a purpose in life. Actually, these children 
have a purpose, but that purpose is to attain the easiest goal, since all 
goals are to the child equal in value. Thus, in a practical way, the 
goals of an emotionally impoverished child are physical comfort, free- 
dom from authority, freedom from demand. 

It should be further stated that this emotional impoverishment and 
its consequent reduction of all goals to a bland uniformity, makes for 
a stiflement of the intellect. Intellectual advancement requires setting 
one’s eyes on a distant goal, and sacrificing many immediate, worthless 
goals. 

Thus it is that the emotionally impoverished child, even when much 
gifted natively, can factually produce only in a mediocre manner. 

I would like to present a few specific thoughts and recommendations 
to this august assemblage here, particularly to the honored Senators 
on the committee studying juvenile delinquency, if you will permit it. 

First, the foregoing explanation of the development of conduct pat- 
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terns in children is accepted by those in the field of child care to ex- 
plain approximately 95 percent of habitual misbehavior. The re- 
maining small percentage of habitual misbehavior has for its cause 
not psychological reasons, but constitutional or organic reasons, most 
of which an observant teacher will recognize the symptoms of, and 
are not difficult to observe. 

Therefore, it is to be recommended in a very special way that all rea- 
sonable encouragement be given to the multiplication of schools for 
exceptional children. We must become aware that piling of children 
upon one another in mass programs of care for the feebleminded is 
wasteful and serves only to compound human misery. 

Secondly, we must recognize that many children are constitutionally 
incapable of carrying on in school through the high-school program. 
I do not wish to enter into the controversy between traditionalists and 
the proponents of functional education. It appears to me that in our 
national aspirations for bringing a good standard of education to every 
child, it becomes necessary often to use the instruments and standards 
of functional education as a way of trying to retain the interest of 
youngsters who would otherwise be lost to our educational program. 

Children come to our care at Boys’ Town from all various parts of 
the country, and though they be accepted almost exclusively because 
of their homelessness, they represent nearly all cultural levels. It is 
the experience of my cacti: staff that even with an industrial arts 
program, 30 percent of these boys are de facto incapable of completing 
successfully a high-school course. 

In our situation, this deficiency on the part of the boys is not due 
to native stupidity, for we commonly do not accept children scoring 
an I. Q. of less than 80. While in many cases this inability to learn 
may have its origin in the child’s emotional impoverishment, it is 
more readily to be explained by the fact that throughout the country 
we do not properly instruct our children in the first four grades of 
elementary school. Forty percent of the children coming to us in ele- 
mentary school labor under serious reading handicaps. Ten percent 
of all children in the elementary school come to us nonreaders. It 
becomes evident that in many instances school boards are greatly 
negligent of the quality of teachers in the first 4 grades; that in many 
instances, our classrooms are so overcrowded as to preclude the in- 
dividual care required by some children through these first 4 years. 

It is an aphorism among teachers that in the first 4 years a child 
learns to read—thereafter he reads to learn. Lack of familiarity with 
basic arithmetic is almost equal to the boy’s inability to read. This 
precludes proper advancement in the school program. The school 
program is commonly a group activity, and in every group activity 
there is an element of competition, but the child who does not learn 
to read, nor learn to abstract, as basic arithmetic teaches him, must 
face each day with even more dismal failure than the one before. This 
makes school a hateful thing to the child. As he is pressed for an 
accomplishment of which he is incapable, he is also pressed to anti- 
social behavior, wherein he can accomplish, even if perversely. Chil- 
dren left to drift in the first 4 years of elementary school not having 
mastered the tools of learning presented to them at that early date, 
cannot possibly rise to the power of abstraction and the use of com- 
munications consonant with the refinement of present-day American 
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culture. It is estimated that even our daily papers require at least 
sixth-grade reading ability. 

Now, i in our work, we have found that only 1 percent of these chil- 
Gren suffering from reading and arithmetical disabilities cannot pro- 
wress under remedial care. Therefore, it is to be recommended that 
Federal help to educate may very well be rendered in the way of 
providing remedial teaching programs, without the fear of usurping 
local governments of education. It is this latter fear that frequently 
makes Federal aid unpalatable. When a child is found to be falling 
behind, remedial help can be given the youngster without segregating 
it from its fellows. 

Thirdly, it is commonly recognized that one of the primary sores 
in American life is the disintegration of the family. Very commonly, 
as disintegration approaches actual divorcee, the father gallantiy 
turns the children over to the mother’s care, but does not deliver 
continued financial support, and even more truly does not stand by 
to exercise what is the father’s chief role, as disciplinarian of the 
lhousehold—as the one who marks out the limits of the child’s behavior. 

This in turn throws upon a mother not only all discipline of the 
children, but even having to go out of the home to earn the livelihood. 
In the midst of these multiple burdens, she soon manifests her fears 
to her children and that she approaches the limits of her own emo- 
tional endurance. At that point the children, while continuing a 
basic love for their mother, begin to despise feminine authority. 
Conscious of this common phenomenon, we at Boys’ Town never lay 
a supervisory burden upon any of the many women staff members, 
lest we simply push down a youngster’s throat what he has previously 
choked on. 

Therefore, it is to be recommended that steps be taken to require 
more rigidly of fathers living apart from their families that they 
meet the financial needs of children and their mothers. It is also 
to be recommended that greater encouragement be given to men to 
undertake teaching as a career, especially in the elementary and 
secondary grades. This can be done at least in some degree by the 
subcommittee through use of such means as it has to alert and educate 
the American public. 

It is commonly felt by people in the educational field that the 
school program is used altogether too frequently as a clothing hood 
for every new program, especially as sponsored by the Government. 
Yet the fact remains that in our plan of universal education the school 
system has been moved into the field of parental prerogatives, and in 
the face of our migrant population, must either accept a fuller share 
of the responsibility of training of children, or must encourage the 
growth of agencies correlating their activities with the schools. In 
this respect, it is to be recommended that school facilities be used 
more intensely throughout the land, even through the evening hours. 
This would permit of better direction of recreational activities of the 
children, as well as permit of down-to-earth adult education. 

It is unseemly that courts should brand the parents of misbehaving 
children as criminals. It is not unfair, however, to require of them 
a program of education or participation in the activities of their 
children. Therefore, it is to be recommended that boards of educa- 
tion be given encouragement to more intensive use of their facilities. 
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Fifthly, we must make greater use of our children’s courts. It is 
admirable that in the field of jurisprudence we have been very slow 
to allow any intrusion by the States into the rights and prerogatives 
of parents in training their children. Yet daily community pressure, 
not unfair, is used for the placement of children i in institutions, yet 
the administrators of institutions are not given from anyone suffi- 
cient authority by which they can prevent undue interference by 
unwise and erring parents. 

Therefore, it is to be recommended that legislation requiring the 
placement of children in institutions be accomplished with the ap- 
proval of children courts. This does not require removal of custody 
from the hands of parents, but can be used to obviate division of au- 
thority by parents who have already proven their ineptitude. 

Sixthly, the administrators of institutions, and the parents of chil- 
ren are very commonly hindered in the discharge of their obligations 
by a kind but unwise public. Thus, children can travel thousands of 
miles upon our highways before they are required to explain their 
origin and the nature of their truane y. 

They are given lifts by kindhearted truckdrivers and automobile 
drivers, and “they are never asked, “Where are you from?” “What 
are you doing?” “Why are you here?” 

They are carried off to irresponsibility, and oftentimes carried off 
into immorality and damage. 

Therefore, a little more stringent antihitchhiking laws, I think, 
would be helpful in combating a great deal of juvenile delinquency. 

Lastly, it is recognized that the citizens of our Nz ation are in a 
vreat state of flux because of employment, military service, or even 
because of opulence. They migrate from city to city—they migrate 
from one economic or cultural level to another. It is known that 
migrating of any kind bespeaks a tearing away from these roots. 
Such separation from one’s roots always brings its percentage of dis- 
asters. People in transition become demoralized in sizable numbers. 
Therefore, it is to be recommended that the subcommittee use the vari- 
ous educative devices available to encourage especially migrant citi- 
zens to stay in constant touch with the cultural and religious agen- 
cies which may have once given character to their families and have 
through the years given character to the American people. 

And, of course, the last reason that we in our work experience from 
day to day, is the breakdown of the American home. 

Every year some four or five hundred thousand children are affected 
by the breakdown of the American home, and we often wonder what 
happens to most of them. 

We take care of, say, 900 boys a year, and we get about 3,000 applica- 
tions every year. It is impossible to take them ‘all in. 

What happens to all those other children affected by broken homes 4 
We are dealing with the effects, and I am wondering whether we have 
ever thought, or have ever given any serious thought to the cause of all 
these troubles. 

It gets right down to the home, that home which years ago had God 
as its direc tor, and the mother and father were true genuine Chris- 
tians. They knew and realized their obligations, and they carried 
through with their children. They used discipline in the proper way. 
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I think we have gone all too easy on discipline. As some one said, 
our rear was not only made to sit on, but also to give a little heating 
to now and then. And it does not hurt any youngster, to tell the truth. 
i think it is a great help; particularly up to a certain age in life. 

So I think if we get quite down to brass tacks and try to revitalize 
that American home, make the American home more conscious of its 
obligation, the obligation it has toward its children to society, I think 
we would be much happier, we would have a greater Nation, and we 
would continue to remain great. 

{ think that is what the life of our Nation hinges on, our family 
life. If it disintegrates, our Nation is going down, and it also will 
disintegrate. 

Thank you very much, Senator Kefauver, for giving me permission 
to speak. F Msieloniae:)} 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Monsignor Wegner. 

Senator Langer ¢ 

Senator Lancer. No questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. Father Wegner, it would be impossible for me 
to express fully our appreciation to you for your contribution here, 
and I am certain that your message in our hearing and in our reports 
will be read throughout this country. 

I did want to ask you about only one further thing. One of the 
things, among many others, that impressed me about Boys’ Town 

was the w ay you are able to instill responsibility into the youngsters 
who come there by getting themselves to elect a mayor, a city council, 
and actually have a : substantial part in the management of the town, 

Father Wrecner. Well, Senator, every—excuse me. 

Chairman Keravuver. I noticed each one of those boys was so proud 
of the part he had, he knew all about it. He talked with me about his 
responsibility as a member of the board of education, on the council. 

Father Weener. The police force. 

Chairman Keravuver (continuing). The police force, and it seems 
to me you have an example there of boys helping themselves by accept- 
ing responsibility. 

Do you have some unusual formula for it, Father? 

‘ather Werner. If you give a kid a little responsibility, Senator, 
that is giving them attention. I think that is what most of our chil- 
dren suffer from, lack of attention. They are rejected so often in 
their homes, they are not given that consideration and attention. 

We love it, you and I; so I do feel if we do not say we love it we 
are not telling the truth. 

If we give children attention, and they love it, I have not the slight- 
est doubt they will all come out all right, and become fine citizens. 

We just cannot throw them aside, and discard them and reject 
them, because there is nothing that engenders a hatred in a boy so 
much as by rejection by his own family, not only in himself, but 
in the police officers, the communities, and others, and it takes time, 
sometimes 2 or 3 years, to pull it out and build something substantial 
within him. 

I think you can do it by mental, moral, and religious education, 
and we try to give these boys everything. 

We have a wonderful faculty of 75, 80 men, really devoted. They 
could get a greater salary somewhere else. 
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We try to give them just a little bit more than they could get in 
the city of Omaha, and they deserve it because they are first-class 
teachers, understand youngsters. 

Not only do they educate them but they give them those little 
touches of attention and care and kindness that the boy has missed 
until the time he came to Boys’ Town, and that is why we find that 
the big majority of the boys there are so happy, because they get 
attention. 

I hate to go around at times and I hate to almost break my arms 
saluting the kids, but that is what they love; and if you give it to 
them, they will turn out all right. 

I just graduated 105 in June. When I first came there, about 
t or 5 years ago, I wondered if they would amount to anything. But 
today we have 50 in the service, 27 of them who joined the Air Force, 
and 20 in the group joined the Marines, and I like for them to join 
the service for the reason that many of them do not have home ties 
and a few years of service puts on a great deal of stature and, in that 
way they become better and more useful citizens. That is our object 
in Boys’ Town. 

I only wish we could take in so many more boys. 

I will tell you a little story that happened about a year ago. We 
sent out an appeal and we asked people to send us names of boys that 
might want a little letter of encouragement from us, and one thing 
or another, and in response to which I got the names of 90,000 boys 
who in one way or another were being pushed aside or were unhappy, 
and now we get hundreds of letters from these boys thanking us for 
writing to them and for the advice that we have ¢ given them. 

It has helped them to get back on their feet, their little young 
feet, as some of them put it, and they will always be appreciative for 
just those few words of advice and of confidence that we placed in 
them. 

So we place confidence in youngsters, give them a little attention, 
a little love, and a little consideration, and I am sure we will get away 
from this whole juvenile-delinquency problem, which is not “too bad. 
Of course, it is worse than it should be. 

There is only a small percentage of it, but even that is too great. 
If we had the proper homelife, the proper education, mental, moral, 
and physical, and a little more kindness, I am sure we would not be 
plagued very much by juvenile delinquency. 

Again, thank you, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. Have you an alumni association ? 

Father Wreener. We just had a meeting here a month ago, Senator ; 
about 250 boys from all parts of the country came back; they came 
with their wives and kiddies. 

I had to pick them up as though I was a big politician—excuse the 
expression. I gave them a love tap and with a “glad you came back.” 

They were in ever y walk of life and every profession i in life and are 
doing fine today. 

Of course, a great many of our boys have made names in the mili- 
tary service; about 50 or 60 who lost their lives in the Second World 
War and 25 or 30 in Korea. 

So these boys are not afraid of life; they have faced it. They 
have been taught not only to make a living but especially how to live, 
get along with people. 
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Senator Lancer. Do many of them become priests? 

Father Weenrr. We have had about six, a few non-Catholics, and 
we have had doctors, dentists, and lawyers. 

We have not any Congressmen or Senators yet, but we have a few 
directors of schools, though, to tell the truth; but they will get there. 
The school is still young. It is a school whose alumni are still young, 
35 years, and it takes time to get boys in the top sets of the professions, 
the various professions. 

Senator Lancer. We understood you have 75 or 80 on your teaching 
staff ¢ 

Father Wrcner. We have 80 on our teaching staff, yes; men and 
women. As I say, they are very devoted, mothers and fathers of 
families, of course, and they really do an excellent job. 

Senator Lancer. Are these teachers all men or are there some 
women ¢ 

Father Weener. I would say in our grade school we have mostly 
women, I would say 85 percent women; and in our high school about 
10 percent of women. I think in high school you almost have to 
get men teachers, to tell the truth. 

We find that throughout our experience in the grade school it is 
better to have women. Of course, the men are directing. We have 
3 or 4 men as directors. 

We do not like to have the women have direction over the boys, 
because so many of these boys have a complex, they do not want too 
many women bossing them. 

Senator Lancer. You have a band there? 

Father Wreener. Yes, a band and orchestra and choir. 

Music does a great deal for kids. The worst thing we have is our 
football team, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. You even have a football team ? 

Father Wrener. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. At Washington, D. C., a year or so ago you had 
one of the championship teams. 

“ather Wrener. Yes, 3 or 4 years ago. 

Senator Lancer. I saw them play. 

Father Wrener. Did you? They were good little kids, 85, 90 
pounds. 

Senator Lancer. A fine behaved group of boys. 

Father Wreener. Yes. It shows what can be done if it is done in 
the right way, and everybody puts his hand to the plow and helps these 
kids along. 

I am glad to say the big majority of the kids who stay with us, I 
would say over 90 percent, which is as good as the national average, if 
not better, those kids are fine citizens today. 

Of course, a boy when he comes and stays 2 or 3 months you cannot 
do too much for him. Sometimes you get a kid 16, which is the age we 
take them in, and he knows the answers to all the questions, he has 
seen everything. 

I just got the application from a boy 15, the other day before I 
left, who has been on a robbery spree since 1949, and he has committed 
« hundred robberies in the past 4 or 5 years. It is hard to handle 
a boy like that. 

Senator Lancer. I was particularly impressed with the team you 
had because they had some Negro boys. 
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Father Wroaner. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. When you came to Washington one of the hotels 
did not want to take care of the boys, and the others said, “Either 
we stay with those boys or we don’t play.” 

Father WEGNER. That is true. They handle themselves so very 
nicely, and it is all due to the generosity and kind-heartedness of the 
American people. If it were “not for the people in this country it 
would not be in existence. 

One, two, or three dollars, that is about the bulk of amounts we 
receive from the people and, thank God, there are so many kind- 
hearted American people. 

Americans have always been noted for their generosity. They 
want to help, but so often it is not put before them. 

I think if this juvenile problem were put before the public and 
they had a better understanding of it, you would find more people 
ready to go out there and help. 

Senator Lancer. Have you had Chinese boys or Japanese ? 

“ather Wreener. Yes, Japanese boys, too. 

Senator Lancer. How do they get along? 

Father Wroner. Fine. We have all nationalities, all religions, 
everything, you might say. 

Chairman Kerravver. I met 5 or 6 boys from Tennessee when I 
was there. 

Father Wraner. Yes, we have about 12 from Tennessee right now; 
very good boys, too. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much. 

Father Wrener. You are welcome; it is a pleasure. 

Chairman Keravuver. We will have a 5-minute recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Chairman Keravuver. I wanted to make a little announcement. 

Mrs. Blanton asked me how anyone could secure copies of the 
hearings, for this hearing and other hearings we have had. 

If you will write just this Special Committee To Investigate Prob- 
lems of Juvenile Delinquency, United States Senate, W ashington, or 
if you write me or Senator Langer, we will be glad to send you copies 
of the he: rings here, and of the various other ‘hearings that we have 
had on any pi articular subject. 

Also we have gotten out some—Senator Langer said to remind you 
they were free. 

We have published up to date about 15 different reports on differ- 
ent subject matters, including youth employment; crime and horror 
comics ; the effect of television, radio, movies; juvenile courts; rehabil- 
itation; Indians; other subject matter, and. shortly a report will be 
prepared, following these hearings, on religious aspects and educa- 
tional matters, so any and all of these reports are also available to 
anyone who writes for them, free. 

We are glad to have with us a very distinguished Tennessee citizen 
and a good friend of mine, the Honorable Louis S. Pope, who is 
sitting here with us; a former member of the legislature, C. A. 
Stoddard, is in the jury box. If we had another se at we would ask 
him up. We do not have : any right now. 

I have a letter for the record which will be - in the record from 
Mr. Tom Sharp, who is the executive secretary of the Tennessee 

67760—55——24 
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Pharmaceutical Association, and Mr. a makes the point relative to 
some suggested changes in the youth employment law so as to permit 
kids who need work to accept part-time work. 


Mr. Sharp is a thoughtful and good citizen of Nashville, and we are 
glad to have his letter. 


(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 18,” and is as 
follows:) 


TENNESSEE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., August 12, 1955. 
Hou. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, United States Senate Investigating Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency: 

It is our studied opinion based on more than 40 years’ observation as a prac- 
ticing pharmacist that our youth of America today are not “misguided” but 
“overguided,” and the fault lies basically with some of our theoretical beliefs in 
government. 

The labor laws of our State prohibit the gainful employment of youths under 
16 years of age whether hazardous or nonhazardous with rare exceptions. Boys 
and girls under 16 of the lower economic strata cannot have the things that those 
of a better economic position can have. They cannot legally obtain them from 
gainful employment, so a few of them are tempted to get them any way they 
can. They have never been taught the true value of material things because 
they have had no experience with handling money that they had honestly earned 
by the sweat of their brows. 

We cannot agree with all the allegations that the literature they might read 
would be a major cause of juvenile crime, while it may be a contributing cnause, 
the idea was horn in most cases from a desire to get something for nothing, and 
get their names and pictures published. 

High-school students are provided by the State with transportation to and 
from the schools with an enormous expense to the taxpayers when they live more 
than a mile from the school, then in order to give the students exercise, they 
have a trained physical education expert to “guide” them in their play in a 
gymnasium. 

We cannot believe that the youth of America now are any worse than any 
other generation, because (1) Juvenile crime is now hot news and is exploited 
by the press; (2) There are more of them to draw from than ever before in our 
history, 11,000 babies being born each day, and there being 70 percent more 
children under 5 years than in 1940. 

If and when the youth of America can break the yoke of too much guidance, 
and be allowed to employ their time in gainful occupations and not be treated as 
infants, the delinquency problem will diminish to a large extert fs enr hone-+ 
belief. “An idle brain is the Devil’s workshop.” 

Tom SHARP. 

Chairman Kerravver. We are going to endeavor to to hear now all 
of the witnesses who are from out of the city. We have quite a num- 
ber of witnesses to hear. We will go as long as we can this afternoon. 

Tonight Senator Langer has to go to Washington, but if we do not 
finish with any witnesses, the staff will be here, and I will come back 
in the morning to hear any other witnesses, because we want this rec- 
ord as complete as we can have it, and we have splendid witnesses 
scheduled to testify who have not as yet been heard. 

Our next witness is Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, professor of educational 
psychology, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Dr. Hobbs is professor of educational psychology and head of the 
division of guidance and human development of Peabody College. 

Dr. Hobbs received his doctorate at Ohio State University, served 
as an associate professor, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
was the head of the psychology department at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 
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He is chairman of the Council of Psychological Resources in the 
South, and also chairman of the American Psychologists Association 
supervisory committee on legislation. 

You are eminently qualified, Dr. Hobbs, and we appreciate your 
appearance. We will be glad to hear you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS HOBBS, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Hosps. I appreciate the opportunity to testify, Senator 
Kefauver. 

It has been suggested that I might be of most assistance to your 
committee by pointing up one problem that the public schools have in 
ineeting the needs of young people, and that is the provision of special- 
ized clinical and guidance services in the school. 

I feel that I would like to begin by putting the problem of special- 
ized clinical services in the context of improving schools generally. 

The classroom teacher is the most important person in our schools. 
The average elementary schoolteacher in the course of her career will 
spend something like 1 million child-hours in intimate contact with 
children, more time than any other professional person is ever likely 
to — with a child. 

I do not think we can do much for our young people by providing 
specialized clinical and guidance services until we have first done 
something about the fundamental problems of classrooms, teacher's 
materials with them to work with. 

The teacher, however, once basic requirements are met, needs certain 
other specialized services that professional guidance and clinical 
people can offer. 

She needs, first of all, a source of referral for children who have 
difficulties that are beyond her ability to cope with; consultation for 
diagnostic and therapeutic purposes in an effort to help children deal 
with special problems. 

The classroom teacher needs assistance in managing her own class- 
rooms through consultation from clinical specialists and, finally, she 
needs assistance in her own life, not consultation with regard to chil- 
dren, but assistance in helping her become a more effective person to 
live a richer and more satisfying life. 

It would be foolhardy to urge that there be any concerted effort 
at the present time markedly to increase guidance and clinical services 
in our schools until we have first taken care of training needs. 

There are critical shortages in these fields, as there are so many 
that you have heard about, shortages of psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
chologist s, psychiatric soci: al wor kers, and psychiatric nurses, and other 
personnel of this type. 

[ have recently participated in a survey of training in these are 
in the Southern States, and our most conservative estimate is that to 
provide such personnel, training programs there would have to be 
multiplied by a factor of 5 to meet minimum needs within the next 
15 years. 

Therefore, if we hope to provide specialized clinical services, we 
must first provide adequate training facilities for such people. 
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We are not now using the knowledge that we already have about 
young people and yet, as one surveys the know ledge that we do have, 
one can be more impressed by our ignorance than by our verified 
facts. 

We need, and I hope that my testimony on this point can contribute 
something distinctive to your inquiry, a heightened emphasis on 
research in the behavioral sciences. 

It is frequently said that delinquency is caused by broken homes, 
by divorce, by slums, by many other causes that you have heard and 
inquired into. But we know that this is not strictly so. If it were 
so, there would be many more delinquents. 

I think one can be very impressed by how healthy our young people 
actually are, and wonder how they survive some of the conditions 
that are supposed to cause delinquency. 

We do not know what it is in human character or what it is in human- 
life circumstances that makes the difference between the boy who is 
able to rise above his circumstances and the boy who succumbs to 
them. 


I feel that we need a heightened emphasis upon research in 
behavioral sciences in America. 

We actually spend very little. Testimony before the Wolverton 
committee of the House of Representatives in 1954 indicated that we 


were spending about $6 million, approximately the cost of 2 bombers, 
for mental health veneaiels 3 in America. 


This represents less than 2 cents per dollar spent for medical re- 
search in America, and an infinitesimal proportion of the amount of 
money spent for all kinds of research in America. 

Yet this is one of our most critical problems. We are willing to play 
it as amateurs. We would not do this in any other field of endeavor 
in America. 

We would do our research carefully first. We need to substantially 
increase our research efforts with reference to human behavior. 

What would I recommend? I would recommend, first of all, doing 
something to improve the basic character, quality of our schools. I 
think this is foremost. 

It seems to me a waste to try to provide specialized clinical services 
until we have first provided an adequate school system for our 
children. 

Second, once this is done, train and make available to teachers the 
specialized personnel in clinical and guidance work that they need to 
do an effective job; and, third, do all that we can through many dif- 
ferent avenues of endeavor to improve our facilities for research in 
human behavior. 

I think we come back once again to an issue that Mr. Goslin raised: 
What is it that America wants? 

I think we can buy three sorts of things in America. We 
armament: we can buy a good and comfortable life: and we 
service for the fullest dev ‘elopment of our people. 

It is my opinion that in the last 15 or 20 years we have tended to 
minimize the third, our services for the fullest development of our 
people in the interests of the first two. 

I think we must decide what it is we really want, and pay the price 
in terms of dollars in human endeavor and saerifice that is necessary. 


‘an buy 
‘an buy 
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I believe that ultimately the American people will vote for people, 
and it is to this end that I would urge your committee to work. 

Chairman Krravuver. Senator Langer ? 

Senator Langer. I would like to ask Father Wegner a question 
back there. 

Would you tell us, Father Wegner, the total cost of Boys’ Town 
from the time it was organized 35 years ago? 

Father Weener. You mean the total cost it takes for a boy today, 
Senator? What it costs us to educate a boy? Is that the question? 

Senator Lancer. I mean the total amount expended from the time 
it was organized, 

Father Wrener. Oh, I would not know that at all, Senator, but it 
costs about $1,400 a boy. That maintains him, gives him education, 
medical, dental care, and so on. The cost is about $1,400 a year per 
boy. 

Senator Lancer. I think you would be interested to know that only 
a short time ago, may I say to the witness here, we appropriated $160 
million for 1 submarine. 

Chairman Keravuver. That was the Vautilus, I take it. 

Senator Lancer. The Nautilus, $160 million for 1 submarine. 

You can see the very infinitesimal amount of money that has been 
appropriated for educational purposes compared to military purposes. 

Mr. Hosss. I believe the budget for the National Institute of Mental 
Health this year is $28 million, approximately. That is the major 
Federal agency engaged in research of this character. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you, Father Wegner. 

Chairman Keravuver. No doubt the total amount expended at Boys’ 
Town was not as much as this submarine cost, Father Wegner? 

Father Weener. That is about right, Senator. 

Chairman Keravver. I think that is a very good illustration, 
Senator Langer. 

How would you recommend, Dr. Hobbs, that this research be done, 
by a grant-in-aid or along the line of the mental-health institute or 
be done under the supervision of each State with the Federal Gov- 
ernment putting up a percentage of the money or a special project 
or what? 

Mr. Hosps. I think a variety of attacks are necessary, Senator. 

It is my understanding that the National Institutes of Health 
have done a remarkable job of training and of research, leaving a 
considerable amount of local initiative and responsibility, in quite 
remarkable fashion, it seems to me. 

I think it provides a pattern that could be duplicated in other offices 
as well. 

I feel that the recent efforts of the Southern- States under the 
Southern Governors’ Conference and the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, which is organizing a regional mental health training 
and research council offers another pattern. 

I feel that the States themselves, which have an ultimate heavy 
burden in delinquency, in caring for criminals, in caring for the 
mentally ill, stand to gain most from some kind of concerted endeavor. 

If any industry invested.as little money as we have in research 
with reference to such problems, the industry would go broke. 

If the Southern States—I am most acquainted with those, and if I 
may use those as an example—would spend just 2 percent of the 
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amount of money they now annually invest in State hospitals alone 
if they would spend 2 percent for research, which seems like a minima 
amount, this would provide a third again the total amount of money 
that was spent in America in 1954 for research in this field. 

We do very little; we operate a vast enterprise in taking care of 
delinquents, criminals, mentally ill, big State responsibilities, and 
investing very little in research to find out if we can stop this trend. 

Chairman Krravuver. Thank you very much, Dr. Hobbs. 

You have made constructive suggestions, and we are grateful to you. 

Mr. Thomas A. Van Sant. 

Mr. Thomas A. Van Sant is director, division of adult education, 
department of education, Baltimore, Md. 

He lives in Baltimore; is a member of the executive committees of 
the Adult Education Association of the United States of America, and 
of the National Association of Public School Adult Educators, and 
formerly was president of the department of adult education of the 
National Education Association. 

He was a United States delegate to the Salzburg, Austria, Seminar 
on Adult Education; he has written many articles for educational 
journals, yearbooks, and special publications on this subject, and has 
participated in sdeakinenl wana in six different States. 

You do usa great honor, Mr. Van Sant, in taking off from your busy 
life to come down and visit us in Tennessee at testify before our 
committee. 

Without further ado we will be glad to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. VAN SANT, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


Senator Lancer. Might I inquire about this Salzburg thing. Were 
you in Salzburg during military occupation ? 

Mr. Van Sant. No, I was not. I was there with UNESCO groups 
studying techniques and methods of adult education that could be used 
in various parts of the world for the development of literacy training 
and other fundamental adult education activities. 

Senator Lancer. What years were you there ¢ 

Mr. Van Sant. 1950. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravver. Move a little closer to this microphone. 

Mr. Van Sant. All right, sir. 

First, I want to say it is a great privilege and an honor to appear 
before such a distinguished group as on this subcommittee, and I would 
like to add that the subcommittee, in my opinion, has produced some 
excellent reports which, in themselves, represent a strong contribution 
in the fight we are waging against juvenile delinquency. 

This material should be widely disseminated and it should be used 
by all of us in our communities as resource material to give us facts 
and to give us suggestions as to action steps that we can take. 

I hope that more work by your committee is planned in order to 
develop this material into educational reference materials for people 
to use in their institutes, to send around to juvenile court groups, and 
to send to special meetings that are held in many of our States and 
localities when they are considering this problem. 
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Again, it is valuable adult education material. Do not underesti- 
mate its value because you are so close to it. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Van Sant, you have done talked yourself 
into being a witness for us if and when we ask for another appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Van Sant. I certainly will be delighted to be such a witness, 
and I am close to Washington. 

cee Keravuver. Move a little closer to that microphone. 

Mr. Van Sanr. Second, as an adult educator, I think we get into 
too much of a panic over the fact that some of our boys and girls do 
not learn some of the things we think they should learn between 
6 and 16. 

In my opinion, our pressure often frantic, at the wrong time, cre- 
ates a good breeding ground for delinquency, particularly among 
some teen-agers who have developed already vicious habits of loafing 
at schools where they are doing little or no creative work. 

Let us on our part be creative enough to get these teen-agers into 
full- or part-time jobs and help them to plan to continue their educa- 
tion on a part-time basis. 

As a practical adult educator, one operating programs in the after- 
noon and in the evening during the entire year, I can say literally 
tens of thousands of young people who have failed to make good in 
regular school come back to the educational opportunities that are 
offered them by public schools and other groups in the off-time pe- 
riods from their jobs and make good with startling frequency. 

Third, a total educational program has to be geared to this task of 
helping parents and children eliminate all kinds of delinquency. The 
whole system from top to bottom, from beginning to end, has to be 
attuned to the task of fighting juvenile delinque ney. 

Some of the things that we are doing in Baltimore, in our public- 
school program, are, in my opinion, going in the right direction. 

That does not mean that we do not have all kinds of delinquency in 
our city. Any kind that you can mention, we can find in Baltimore. 
But it does mean that we are not satisfied with that condition, and we 
have worked on the problem, and we expect to continue to do more 
about it. 

Under the third part of my report I would like to nention 12 ways 
in which we in our Baltimore public schools are working to anticipate 
or to meet some aspects of the juvenile-delinquency problem, or some 
aspects of those particular situations that breed delinquency. 

First, in late years we have begun a leadership training program 
for parents in the community who express an interest in developing 
cooperative nursery schools. 

Second, we are developing more pre-school-age observation groups 
for parents. In these two activities we help parents to see their chil- 
dren in a different light. 

We help them to see their children not alone in terms of the family, 
and the small area of relationships that exists there, but to see their 
children at play with other children, to see their children doing the 
work that children do; to see their children relate to adults within 
the community, and then under skilled leadership to find out how 
— as parents can guide and further develop worthwhile reactions 

personal development in their children. 
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Third. We require parent participation in child-study meetings 
for parents of children in our five experimental prekindergarten 
centers. 

Fourth. We are in the process of developing counseling services in 
all of our elementary schools. 

Fifth. Our division of special services has psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and testers to work with special-problem children; not as many 
such specialists as we want, but we are moving in the direction of rec- 
ognizing the tremendous value of such a program and such an 
appro: ch. 

Sixth. We have special centers for physically handicapped. 

Seventh. We have special reading clinics for poor readers. 

Eighth. We have developed special programs for those children 
with limited capacities for learning academic subjects. 

Among these are shop centers for those children who can only learn 
very simple activities, such as using a mop or a broom, or wrapping 
bundles. 

We have opportunity classes for children who have a delayed- 
learning rate, or who are very poor academic students, or who have 
very low mental ability. 

We have general vocational schools for those who can learn very 
simple skilled or semiskilled tasks. 

We have advanced trade or vocational schools. We have a vocation- 
al technical high school, trade-extension work, related apprenticeship 
training; all such tr aining helps to give boys and girls a feeling they 
are fitting into the community and that they can “become ever more 
useful citizens. 

Ninth. We send some of our most difficult problem boys to a special 
day program, for example, in a school that is on a farm and known as 
Highwood School, where we do a great deal of handwork, and at the 
same time the related academic activities that are useful to this group. 

Tenth. We are making an ever-stronger point of developing a close 
community focus in all of our element: ary schools. 

Eleventh. We work cooperatively with Dr. Prescott in an inservice 
training of teachers, to help them study individual children, and to 
work with individual groups, and to work with small groups of par- 
ents about particular children. 

Twelfth. We are continuing to develop an ever-broader parent edu- 
cation program. About this I would like to speak in further detail. 

It is the parent-education part of our adult education program that 
fits in best at this point. 

We began our adult-education program back in 1839 when we 
opened our public schools in the evening for out-of-school boys and 
for illiterate men, and since that time we have continuously expanded 
the public-school adult-education program. 

ia 1934, under the guidance at first and with the resources of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act, we started a parent-education section. 

By 1936 we in the public-school system had found so much value in 
this work that we made it a regular part of our work with adults. 

Since that time we have continuously developed parent education 
until today we have a program that reached 6,000 parents during the 
past year. 

Our activities are carried on in parent discussion classes, in obser- 
vation classes, in cooperative nursery school leadership training, in 
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juvenile court classes, and in such other special classes as those for 
fathers only, for parents of handicapped children, for the only parent, 
that is for the parents who have to work alone because of death or 
divorce or some other special reason, for preparation for marriage, 
for parents of teen-agers, for marriage and family relations, for per- 
sonal growth for mothers and for similar kinds of special-interest 
centers. 

One of the greatest lacks today is the fact that among certain groups 
children simply find too little in their parents to interest them, too 
little in their parents to really excite their imagination, and to create 
a still further love and respect for them. This problem is the reason 
for the great amount of emphasis we place in all parent-education 
classes on the personal growth and daeileibaiees of parents. 

Many parents feel this because they have asked for opportunities to 
go on with their own education and to find out more about the cultural 
resources of our city. They visit our museums, they visit business and 
industrial sections, they take trips to the United Nations in New York, 
they go to Hershey, Pa., they attend special lecture programs in our 
universities, and they arrange trips to the courts and various branches 
of our city government. 

They want to become better informed parents, to grow as individ- 
uals, and thus the emphasis here in this particular section is to get 
the parents to feel that in growing as individuals themselves, they 
will contribute to their strength in working with their own clildren. 
This idea has great appeal to the good commonsense of our American 
parents. 

At first, of course, the approach that we used in parent education 
was a rather formal study of child psychology. Gradually the meth- 
ods of working with parents and the kinds of courses offered have 
changed or have been considerably modified. 

While the rel: ationship of the parents to the children and to the 
whole family remain of primary concern to us, nevertheless we have 
gone far over and beyond any simple unitary scheme in order to create 
2 better understanding of the complex child-parent-school relation- 
ship, the teacher- child- parent situation, the child-community-parent 
relationships; the brother-sister-father-mother constellation of rela- 
tionships; or, again changing tack, there are approaches through par- 
ents striving for greater self-deve ‘lopment in many eye-opening fields. 

You may quest ion where and how we get instructions and say, “Well, 
isn’t it difficult to secure people who are competent to actually handle 
such groups ?” 

And the answer is it’s almost impossible if we ask for the perfect 
instructor. We at this stage of development can only offer part-time 
employment to teachers and leaders. 

On the other hand, we have had great success in going to our uni- 
versities and in securing the interest of psychologists and in our hos- 
pitals of psychiatrists, and people from our health department, and 
also some very fine former teachers, people who have passed suffi- 
cient profession: al training to permit them to be resource people and 
leaders in this program, ‘particularly with some in-service training. 

There is much more that | would like to say about parent education 
and the whole field of adult education, because I think that it in- 
volves many points of view that can be of interest, and value to a 
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group like this. At the suggestion of Mr. Strong I will write out a 
fuller report and forward it to you later. 

In conclusion, let me stress a few points. 

First, do not ‘let your committee reports die; get them out to the 
public in many different forms. They are sound. There is nothing 
on the market quite as good as they are on this subject of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Second, try to approach education with the thought in mind that 
everything does not have to be accomplished between 6 and 16, or in 
the elementary and the secondary schools. We should be wise enough 
now to know that much benefit can be derived by delaying some parts 
of education until later in life. This means, of course, an even richer 
adult education program. 

Third, eliminating or controlling juvenile delinquency requires a 
school system to do. many little things in a planned and systematic 
way, and not just to accept one big approach. 

Fourth, difficulties and weaknesses are no real excuse for not get- 
ting some services—in fact, many services involving parents—under- 
way. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Van Sant, we are grateful for your 
thoughtful statement, and you will send to Dr. Strong some more 
detailed suggestions with which we know you are familiar, and they 
will be included in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 19,” and is 
on file with the subcommittee.) 

Chairman Kerauver. Senator Langer? 

Senator Lancer. When are we going to get those, might I inquire? 

Chairman Kerauver. Senator Langer wants to know how soon we 
will get them, 3 or 4 days? 

Mr. Van Sanv. I will try to make it in 3 or 4 days, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. Any questions, Senator Langer? 

Senator Lancer. No questions. 

I am anxious to get this report printed, Senator Kefauver, so we can 
get it out. We will not have any long delay. 

Dr. Strona. He is right next door to me, and I will keep on his neck. 

Mr. Van Sant. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you; we appreciate very much the 
opportunity of hearing you, and we appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Van Sant. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Zollie M. Maynard, please. 

Mr. Zollie M. Maynard is the State director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, State Department of Education, Florida. 

Mr. Maynard is a native of Florida and received his undergraduate 
degree at the University of Florida. 

He was awarded his master’s degree at the University of Illinois. 

He has had 7 years of teaching experience in the public schools of 
Florida, 5 years’ teaching at the University of Florida, before his 
appointment to his present. position. 

lorida, incidentally, has more forward-looking programs in con- 

nection with juvenile delinquency, and some of them have worked 
out fine; some are yet to be proven, Florida has more programs than 
almost any State in the Union. 
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We are going to have a hearing down at Miami sometime in October. 
We are glad to have you here, Mr. Maynard, and we will be glad to 
hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF ZOLLIE M. MAYNARD, DIRECTOR OF HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, FLORIDA STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Maynarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Keravuver. You have a written statement ? 

Mr. Maynarp. I have some material here. 

Chairman Keravuver. Anything you want to put in the record will 


be put in the record and will be copied in the record, and you tell 
us about it. 


Mr. Maynarp. This is a description of a program that I am going 

to go up to. My other remarks will lead up in that direction. 

have one extra copy of that in case there is another need for it, 
and for your files, this is a more detailed description of that particular 
program that I think you would be most interested in. 

Chairman Keracver. We will have copied in the record, and print- 
ed in the record the statement of this program, the 1ith and 12th 
Months Program, by Zollie Maynard, and then we will file as an 
exhibit the larger details of the program, Mr. Strong. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 20,” and is 
as follows:) 


{From the Florida School Bulletin, March 1955] 
THE 11TH AND 12TH MONTHS PROGRAM 


(By Zollie Maynard, consultant in health, physical education, and recreation, 
State department of education) 


It is always satisfying to report progress. This is especially true when the 
progress affords evidence of the wisdom and foresight of a large number of 
citizens of the State of Florida. 

The courage to be original and to pioneer is not common. Those people who 
made up the citizens’ committee on education had no model to refer to when they 
made recommendations which made it possible to provide extended school en- 
riching experiences for children during the summer months. 

For many years the public schools had been criticized for allowing millions 
of dollars’ worth of public property to lie idle throughout the long summer 
months. But it would have been foolhardy and wasteful for the school adminis- 
trators to simply have thrown open the doors to the buildings and made scarce 
facilities and equipment available*to all comers with no leadership and no 
planned program to assure proper care and use. 

The members of the citizens’ committee recognized the great public need, and 
the phenomenal expansion of the program in recent years substantiates the accu- 
racy of their judgment. During the summer of 1954 the program that was made 
possible had an enrollment more than a third as great as that of the regular 
school year. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the road has been 
smooth or that the program is now fully developed. Nor is it highly successful 
in all sections of the State. However, it can safely be said that a high level of 
success has been general throughout the State. 

During the early years there was what appeared to be some abuse and misuse 
of funds. Because of this many people were disappointed and discouraged and 
the legislature threatened to withdraw support. Drastic steps had to be taken 
in the form of regulations to save the program. Examination of the various pro- 
grams being operated throughout the State disclosed that a surprisingly large 
number had been successful where there had been a proper amount of careful 
planning and where care had been used in the selection of personnel. This gave 
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to those who believed in the program confidence that the experience gained could 
be the basis for realizing the citizens’ committee’s aspirations for the program. 

The members of the Florida Recreation Association were quick to realize the 
possibilities that existed and the professional recreation people of the State 
were, and are continuing to be, enthusiastic in their support. One of the basic 
policies under which the program operates is constantly to remind the commu- 
nity of its obligation to make adequate provisions for community recreation. 
This has made it increasingly possible for the school 11th and 12th months pro- 
gram to include an ever-widening range and variety of educational enrichment 
experiences for children. Both parents and teachers recognize the great value of 
providing children with opportunities to participate in activities that the 
crowded curriculum of the regular school will not permit. 


PURPOSES AND PHILOSOPHY 


As the summer enrichment program has developed, a general philosophy and 
specific purposes have evolved. It may be helpful to present them. 

Philosophy.—To provide additional educational experiences for the children 
and adults of Florida which will enhance their usefulness through participation 
in summertime recreational, educational, cultural, and social activities. 

Purposes.—To provide a broader offering of cultural, vocational, and educa- 
tional experiences ; to develop broader skills, understandings, and appreciation of 
the various aspects of our culture; to promote the concept that personal satis- 
faction is self-chosen and that leisure-time activity is vital to the culmination 
of the full life; to create opportunities for character and leadership development 
imperative to the perpetuation of our democratic society. 

In addition to the philosophy and purposes it has been recognized that spe- 
cific policies must be developed at the local level. Some of the more important 
policies that have been adopted, based on problems solved and successful prac- 
tices, are: 

1. Every effort should be made by school people to the end that local commu- 
nity civic officials recognize and accept their responsibility to make adequate 
provisions for community recreation. 

2. The school summer enrichment program should provide educational expe- 
riences to youth and adults beyond those experiences of the regular school 
Term. 

3. School facilities and resources, such as buildings, grounds, buses, ete., should 
be utilized for the operation of 11th and 12th months educational programs. 

t. In order for the program to succeed, personnel must be selected on a basis 
of the job to be done and not on the basis of giving one a position. Ability to work 
with other people is especially important. 


COMMUNITY CENTERED 


The proper interpretation of the program to the public has proved very 
important. It has been most successful when the people have requested the 
program for their community and every effort is being made to plan the type 
of program best suited to the community being served. Use should be made of 
community surveys and communitywide planning committees. An interest sur- 
vey form, filled out jointly and signed by both parent and child, has proved to be 
effective. It is also important for teacherg to discuss the summer program in 
their classes before the end of the school term. 

Coordination with other activities of the community is a keynote to success. 
In many cases, summer Bible schools and other activities of the churches are 
placed on the community master schedule along with community recreation 
and social activities. In certain rural communities, the activities have been 
concentrated during the twilight and evening hours, with a preschool and primary 
program for an hour or so in the morning. The program may prove of particu- 
lar value to rural areas. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


The scope of activities is unlimited, except that basic academic subject matter 
instruction has not been included. The following groups of activities have 
proven most successful : 

Athletics: Baseball, softball, swimming, tennis, skating. 

Arts and crafts: Skillwork, clay modeling, metalwork, leatherwork, painting. 

Camping: Day camping and organized group camping. 

Dramatics: Plays, skits, radio and TV programs. 
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Excursions : Picnics, swimming trips, skating trips, visits to places of historical 
interest. 

Homemaking: Food preparation, clothing construction, home decoration and 
improvement, education for family living. 

Library services: Story hour, record concerts, forums, film showings, exhibits 
and displays, bookmobile. 

Music: Bands, glee clubs, community sings, vocal and instrumental instruc- 
tion. 

Social recreation: Parties, dances, fun nights, family nights. 

Special events: Tournaments, field days, pet shows, vehicle races, hobby 
shows, fashion shows, talent nights, pageants, culminating events. 


PROBLEMS AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 


As a result of the efforts that have been made we have developed a program 
that has been enthusiastically received by the public and of which school people 
may be justly proud. 

Each year for the past 4 years an annual clinic has been held for the purpose 
of pooling and exchanging ideas and experiences. These clinics have been well 
attended by school people who work with all phases of the regular school pro- 
gram. At the most recent clinic, which was held in Daytona Beach on January 
27 and 28, many interesting observations were made. Among these were: 

1. There is an urgent need to develop a program for evaluating the results in 
terms of benefits to children. This need was emphasized in order to substantiate 
other observations. 

2. There seems to be a definite valuable carryover to the regular school pro- 
gram on the part of children. Many felt that this was even more noticeable 
among teachers and principals who participated. 

3. Those people whose programs included provisions for preschool children 
felt that much had been accomplished toward preparing the children for ad- 
justment as they entered school for the first time. This also presented a prob- 
lem of whether programs for preschool children should and could be included. 

4. Improvement in publie understanding, interest in, and support of the school 
was referred to many times. 

5. Several school administrators commented that the cost of preparing the 
facilities for the regular school term was less as a result of their having been 
in use, 

6. Interest was expressed in making provisions for exceptional children. The 
question was raised concerning the possibility of using special education units. 

7. Interest was expressed in exploring the possibilities of expanding the con- 
tributions of the vocational areas. 

8. There was a very strong expression in favor of being allowed to divide units 
to make possible the offering of a more varied program. This seemed especially 
important to the small counties. 

9. There was a general opinion that the summer program was proving helpful 
in dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

10. The importance of having the support and understanding of all school 
personnel regardless of whether or not they worked in the program was stressed. 

11. The increased enrollment and need for more instructor personnel was 
presented as a serious problem. 

12. An all important and continually repeated observation was to the effect 
that personnel must be selected for work in the 11th and 12th months’ program 
in terms of their ability to do the job. It follows that personnel should not be 
selected until the type of program that best suits the needs of the children of 
the community has been decided upon. 

The future of this program provides unlimited possibilities for benefit to the 
children of Florida. It deserves the wholehearted support of all those interested 
in our schools and may possibly be one of Florida’s outstanding contributions 
to public education. 

The help, advice, and cooperation of all school people as well as of other 
citizens is necessary in order to explore the potentials of Florida’s 11th and 
12th months educational enrichment program. 


Mr. Maynarp. I have here something that may help me to point 
out those points—I will center my discussions around those points, if 


you would care to look at those as I go along. 
Chairman Keravver. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Maynarp. I would like to just begin by saying that I think 
that I am more qualified to do this job that I am here to do now as 
a result of having listened to the fine comments and statements that 
have been made so far. I have enjoyed them very much. To have 
had an opportunity to ‘discuss some of them would mean a great 
deal. 

I have a point that comes to mind as a result of listening to some 
of those remarks. I think those of us in the teaching profession 
sometimes are prone to be a little bit too self-critical, and we have 
dwelled a great deal, I know constructively, but dwelled a great deal 
on the shor tcomings of the school system and schoolteachers, and the 
classroom teachers, i in general. 

I think that we should pause occasionally to remind ourselves that 
we should be thankful that our schools are as good as they are, and that 
our teachers are as fine as they are. 

My mother will begin her 36th year as a classroom teacher, and 
many of her rewards, as you can easily understand, have not been 
rewards in the nature of money and remuneration such as that. 

I have noticed this, too, in connection with many hearings and dis- 
cussions and meetings dealing with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, that this is the first meeting of that type that has come to 
my attention in the last year, at least, where educators have been 
invited to participate, and it has been rather discouraging to observe 
that and satisfying and gratifying to see that here it would be given 
prominence in considering the problem and the approach to juvenile 
delinquency. 

There are five points listed on the material there, but all of those 
points I hope to use to make just one point, and that is the impor- 
tance of the right kind of program of youth activity under properly 
qualified and ‘adequate adult supervision and leadership seems to 
me to be essential, and programs that we have bear out the impor- 
tance of that adult leadership and the right kind of adult leader ship. 

I am in the business, and it is my job in the school program, actu- 
ally to implement practically all of the good ideas that have been 
expressed here today. 

Of course, we cannot implement them all. My job is to develop 
youth activity programs that would put into practice and action 
some of the things that we have had presenti d here today. 

The youth are going to have a program of youth activity, beyond 
a doubt. If we do not influence that it will be a program that we 

can easily identify and name as a juvenile delinquency program. 

If they are left to their own devices, I do not think there is a parent 
who has not had his child the day after summer school was out ask 
them, “What am I going to do today?” And school was just out 1 
day ago, and they apparently were anxious to leave school. 

So we already know how to do so many of these things. 

I would like to mention, and just make a statement or two concern- 
ing a couple of things that I would not want to overlook. 

One has been mentioned a number of times before, and that is the 
importance of the health of the children, and getting them into the 
best possible health that they can get into. That has been dealt 
with on several occasions. 
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Then, sports have been mentioned today a number of times. I 
think that it is distressing to see a program that is so definitely Amer- 
ican in character, to see that it is popular to criticize that program. 

I know that there are faults in the program. But many people 
consider the fact that it has been overemphasized in the public schools. 

I would like to submit that it is one of the most neglected phases 
of our public-school program. 

Varsity athletics have been thrown to the mercy of rabid fans. 
Coaches have had to dramatize their sports in order to attract people 
through the turnstiles in order to finance it with no schools giving 
that financing. 

Very few, if any, schools directly out of the funds that are appro- 
priated to support the remainder of the school program go into the 
support of sports. 

I would like to call to your attention a statement by one of the 
world’s leading educators. I suppose that the members of the C atho- 
lic faith would not mind a Methodist quoting Pope Pius XIT m a 
statement concerning sports which he made in 1945. 


He said: 


Sports, rightly understood, is an occupation of the whole man, and while per- 
fecting the body it also makes the mind a more refined instrument for the search 
and communication of the truth. 

Now, to move on, there are a group of people in the school program 
known as physical education teachers. There is no single cure for 
juvenile delinquency, and no part of the school program that can 
solve it all, but these are a group of people who deal with activities, 
youth activities, and the planning of them, and it was under their 
leadership and the leadership of these people who are known as physi- 
cal education teachers, that two programs have been developed that 
show great promise in combating juvenile delinquency. 

I will just mention one, and that 1s in the area of outdoor education, 
or commonly termed camping, to bring children nearer to nature, 
and to know and understand more about nature. 

The State of Michigan, under the leadership of Julian Smith, has 
developed an outstanding program; Sharp, of the Life Camps, is an 
outstanding man. 

This is something that is entirely unexplored, not from the stand- 
a0 of what has been done—we have only begun to realize what has 
een done. 

I would like to point out and identify—I will just define for further 
consideration, ¢ adams “an go into that and see the record—the Florida 
summer educational-enrichment program. 

Last year, last summer, more than one-third of our schoolchildren 
in Florida returned voluntar ily to schools and participated in a sum- 
mer educational-enrichment program. 

This year, the enrollment in that program will exceed 40 percent of 
our normal enrollment during the regular school year. 

Dr. Williams, who just appeared here, whispered to me a few min- 
utes ago that the j juvenile judge in Pinellas County reported to him a 
few days s ago that it has been noticeable the marked drop in juvenile 
delinquency, instead of a rise during the summer months when this 
has been carried out. 


This is not typically a recreational program; it is an educational 
enrichment program. 
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It includes sports, it includes music, it includes outdoor education, 
it includes the industrial arts and arts and crafts, library services, 
where a child can get those things that, because of the crowded school 
curriculum, he is not able to get during ‘the regular school year; he can 
go there, 

Now, for the future of that type of program, as we see it, and the 
cost of it is surprisingly low, approximately $1 million a year, we can 
go in the future toward opening up our science labor atories ; that is 
enrichment, where a boy who has the aptitude, or the girl who can go 
back a there. 

We can move into social and recreational skills, and the family life, 
and ioe have proven to be our most successful types of activity. 

We believe this program is a type of program that can be developed 
under the right kind of leadership, and most of this leadership, as I 
said, was provided by physical-education teachers trained in our 
schools. 

We are very proud of the program, and we feel that the future of 
it—it has been mentioned that the job followup—we find many of our 
students will lie about their age in order to get a certain job and to 
get into some activity that is wrong. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Maynard, may I interrupt you? 

Mr. Maynarp. I had completed it. That was my last statement. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, you made a very good statement, and 
you have two features that deserve attention all over the United States, 
particularly the one offering kids some educational advantages during 
the summertime in a way that will be interesting to them. 

Do you know, the chart shows that in the summertime when school 
is out the rate of j juvenile delinquency goes up very perceptibly, and 
with your program you say that in Pinellas C ounty and other counties 
that it has gone down during the summer. 

So I think that is of great importance. 

The second important feature, I think, of your Florida activity, 
outside of what you talk about sports, is finding kids some summer 


employment. That is a very important feature and a ver vy important 
matter, too. 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Senator Langer, do you wish to ask any 
questions ? 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Maynard, don’t you think a lot of those boys 
came back to school last summer taking what you call sports because 
of the fact that the University of Florida for the first time in years 
had a decent football team? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Maynarp. I expect that might have had a great deal to do 
with it. 

Senator Lancer. And a good team. 

Mr. Maynarp. Weare working on it mighty hard. 

Chairman Krravuver. Did you see them ? 

Senator Lancer. It went along until they got beat 12 to 11; it is one 
of the crucial teams. 

Mr. Maynarp. We have never believed in overemphasis of it. 

Senator Lancer. It is just coming along. 

You did have another good team last year ? 
Mr. Maynarp. Yes, sir; we area fast-growing State. 


i. team tbdbend ar 
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Chairman Keravver. One point you brought out, I think, we really 
ought to think about some, and that is you say the coaches have been 
put to the necessity of overdramatizing their sports, that is, produc- 
ing winning teams, and emphasis has “been put on that rather than 
giving a broad number of kids, boys, the opportunity of participat- 
ing in sports; isn’t that really true ¢ 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes; that is true. 

Of course, we are working at the other end through our physical 
education and intramural programs that you mentioned at one time 
today. 

Chairman Kerauver. These schools, like the University of Ten- 
nessee, where they have remarkably good teams almost every year, 
it is kind of discouraging to a kid who is not going to be, you know, 
on the first team, to go out for football. 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes. I think our varsity program is a pilot pro- 
gram. We can look at the record of Army officers and other people 
who have been outstanding athletes; and if we can extend it to every 
one, the benefits of that type of thing, we will do well. 

We borrowed some of your Tennessee coaches. Maybe that is the 
reason why we are improving. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, that will help you on it, I am sure. 

Senator Lancer. The University of Florida did not play Tennes- 
see last year. 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes; we played Tennessee last year. 

Senator Lancer. Did you beat them? Was that the team you 
beat? 

Chairman Kerravver. Yes; they beat us last year. 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes; I think that was the first time Florida has 
beaten them. We are looking forward to better things. 

Chairman Kerauver. That was an unusual year. 

But, anyway, intramural and intraclass contests and all that sort 
of thing do help out, and wider participation 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes. 

I should have emphasized the fact that we asked the parents and 
students to get together and suggest the type of activity that they 
think they would be most interested in in their community. We try 
to bring the students in as much as possible. 

Chairman Krravuver. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Maynard, 
and thank you for coming up from Tallahassee to be with us. 

Mr. Maynarp. I benefited from this. 

Senator Lancer. I am a little bit prejudiced toward Florida. 

Mr. Maynarp. I am a very good chamber of commerce man. 

Senator Lancer. You have got the University of Miami? 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. We had a North Dakota man who made all his 
money in North Dakota and left $1 million to the University of Miami, 
when he should have left it to North Dakota University, and I never 
have forgiven him for it. 

Mr. Maynarp. Well, I think our population is increasing. We 
could not get along without people that Senator Kefauver referred 
to as foreigners in Florida. 

Chairman Keravver. We thank you very much, Mr. Maynard. 

Dr. Ward I. Miller? Sit down, Dr. Miller. 


6T760—55 
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STATEMENT OF WARD I. MILLER, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. Miruer. I have here some materials I would like to present for 
the record, and for exhibition. They are materials that have been 
prepared in connection with the program in Wilmington. 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Ward I. Miller is superintendent of 
schools of Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. Miller, like so many others, took his doctor’s degree at Columbia 
University. He has been superintendent of schools in Colorado, in 
New York State, before coming to Wilmington in 1946. 

He is an instructional lecturer for special courses in a number of 
universities, including Denver, Harvard; he is the author of Democ- 
racy in Educational Administration, and has written for numerous 
educational periodicals. 

He is also a member of the advisory board of the School Executive. 

Dr. Miller, we are grateful to you for taking out time and coming 
down to testify here. We know of your great work in Wilmington, 
Del., and we want you to tell us about it. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you, Senator. 

In the few minutes that I have at my disposal 

Chairman Keravver. By the way, before you start, these brochures 
you have left with us will be made exhibits for the benefit of the 
committee and the public. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you. 

When Mr. Strong invited me to testify before the committee, he 
mentioned that I should, perhaps, have an opportunity to tell some- 
thing of the work that is being done in Wilmington in connection with 
the operation of the schools to prevent juvenile delinquency. 

Wilmington has been very generous in support of its educational 
program, and I want to sug ogest some things that are possible where 
there is money available to provide some of the special services that 
ure needed to meet the needs of these boys and girls about which you 
have heard so much in the last 2 days. 

There are five basic assumptions that I would like to suggest to you 
as the basis of the program in Wilmington. 

First, juvenile delinquency is a symptom and a result of specific 
forces and conditions. 

Second, these can be determined by careful study and expert 
analysis. 

Third, causes of juvenile delinquency are personal and individual. 
Each person reacts differently to similar pressures. 

Fourth, after exact conditions surrounding each pupil are de- 
termined, a program of instruction can be planned for him. 

And, fifth, early detection of tendencies is both necessary and 
desirable. 

I want to mention 3 things that we are doing in Wilmington that 
have been developed over the past 7 years. 

We heard a great deal about the need for expert consultative service 
and staff, and I want to point out the staff that we have in the city 
at the present time devoted entirely to a study of the physical intel- 
lectual, emotional, and social adjustment of the boys and girls. 

We have a division of special services quite similar to the one that 
Superintendent Derthick described to you a short time ago. 
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We have at the present time 6 psychologists, 3 full-time social work- 
ers, 314 doctors, 5 dentists and hygienists, and 12 nurses; we have psy- 
chiatric service, and 1 person whose entire service is devoted to pro- 
vide a liaison with the family courts, and with the police. That gives 
us a staff of some 33 people who are definitely connected with the pro- 
gram of preventive influence in the development of proper health and 
guidance services. 

Secondly, we have been able, because of the variety of the services 
that have been provided, to vary our curriculum offerings so that we 

can meet the needs of many of these children. 

We have at the present time classes for retarded children, those 
with an intelligence quotient of 75 or 80 or less. We have also spe- 
cial services for the gifted, representing another 2 or 3 percent at the 
other extreme of the range. 

We have developed individual vocational courses called distribu- 
tive occupation, and diversified occupations; these, I am sure, you 
will find in many large cities. 

We have 15 coordinators whose job it is to work with students and 
with employers and industry in many lines of work. 

Those youngsters the last year have earned $331,000 on a part- 
time basis. Many of these children, could not have stayed in school 
if they had not had this opportunity. 

Senator Lancer. They get that by working in the du Pont in- 
dustries there, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Minter. Some of them do, yes, sir; although they are engaged 
in many kinds of work in about 30 different kinds of occupations, 
learning to be undertakers, watch-repair workmen, beauty experts. 

In addition to these regular group vocational instruction is pro- 
vided in 18 industries in our vocational schools. 

A third thing that I would mention is the type of community serv- 
ice that we have been able to develop as a result of our interest in 
meeting the needs of boys and girls after school. 

This has been touched upon by a number of speakers. 

We have established school centers for recreation, for industrial 
arts, crafts, and health services after school, on Saturdays, and dur- 
ing the summer. 

"Those services have called back, as was pointed out earlier and by 
Mr. Van Sant, the boys who might have gone into undesirable types 
of activity. They stayed in se hool as the means were provided of 

reaching their individual needs. 

Next, we have opened our schools so that the entire plant is availa- 
ble for young people and adults from 4 o’clock on in the afternoon 
and all during the summer. 

We have established summer camps which are attended by hundreds 
of boys and girls. We have 1 center which accommodates in the 
neighborhood « of 2,500 children a week. 

Now those, as I's say, are simply examples of the operation of a school 
system trying to serve the needs of youngsters. They show what may 
be done to meet some of the requirements that have been pointed out 
as very desirable by the speakers that have testified previously. 
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WHAT ARE THE RESULTS? 


First is this: We have cut almost by two-thirds the loss of drop- 
outs of the students, particularly in the junior and senior high schools. 

Secondly, we are meeting much more effectively the needs of these 
boys and girls; and third, we are providing much more eflicient 
instruction because of the differentiation and the fact that boys and 
girls are getting the kind of work which they need. There has been 
a marked lessening of a continuous type of Juvenile delinquency and 
in crimes of violence over the city, and in the entire community. 

I would not want to state, however, that the problem is entirely 
one for the schools. We have, as I pointed out, a definite relationship 
with the family courts, with the churches, with other institutions. 

I want to mention one other matter of cost which has come up 
several times this morning and this afternoon. In my opinion it 1s 
necessary to expend between $350 and $400 per pupil in the public 
schools in order to provide the services that are required. The figure 
varies from community to community, depending upon, gener ally, the 
amounts that are paid to teachers in salaries. 

But the point to be made in meeting the need of students is that we 
are able, at least, in Wilmington 

Senator Lancer. What do. you pay your teachers there ? 

Mr. Mitirr. The salaries now go up to $6,700. 

Senator Lancer. $6,700? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Krravuver. Well, as a matter of fact, you are one of the 
highest in the United States in salaries, are you not / 

Mr. Mutuer. We are one of the highest in per pupil cost. 

Chairman Kerauver. Per pupil costs. 

Mr. Mittrr. Although in salaries we are not as high as some, al- 
though we are raising our salaries continuously ; yes, sir. 

But it is an example, I think, of what can be done if the money 
is available. As I say, Wilmington has been very generous in the 
amount of money it has prov ided the schools, and T do feel that one 
great service that the committee can render is to point out, to distribute 
the findings of the committee and its recommendations. Some very 
splendid statements have been made. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravuver. Senator Langer has some questions he wants 
to ask you. 

Senator Lancer. I did have some, but I am not going to ask them 
because I do not think they would be fair to the witness. 

Senator Buck, the son-in-law of the Du Ponts, was in the Senate, 
and I had this discussion with him. I think you are very lucky to be 
located in Delaware; I will just leave it that way. 

Mr. Miter. I am very well acquainted with Senator Buck. 

Senator Lancer. I am talking about financing. We cannot begin 
to get in the Middle West with our institutions out there, with the fi- 
nances of the institutions in Delaware, and you know why, of course. 
We get a real outstanding man out there and we have competition with 
Delaware. As a matter of fact, they go to our schools in North Da- 
kota and they pick out the first 2 and 3 highest in the schools and take 
them to Delaware. 
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Mr. Mituer. They also rob our schools, Senator. They come in and 
pick out some of our finest science te: achers and take them, too. 

Senator Lancer. Teachers, but they do not take those lowest in the 
classes ; they take those that are the highest. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, Dr. Miller, while you have 

Senator Lancer. Mind you, I am not criticizing that, Senator, but 
that is just a fact; is it not? 

Mr. Mixer. It is a fact. But it is, as I have pointed out, one of 
the illustrations that can be given of what schools can do when money 
is provided. We have heard a great deal about the need for more 
money. 

Senator Lancer. Of course, in the other States you have not got the 
du Ponts. 

Chairman Keravuver. You want to divide the du Ponts in North 
Dakota and in Tennessee. 

Senator Lancer. The only time we hear about the du Ponts at home 
is when they put in money at election time to beat us. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Mitier. I think you know Senator Williams. 

Chairman Kerrauver. When did you say you heard about the du 
Ponts in North Dakota, Senator? [TLaughter.] 

But I do not know what you expect, when you have a good science 
teacher and he is getting $4, 000, $4,500, and he is devoted t to his work, 
but an industry comes along and offers him a great deal more, and you 
cannot blame him for taking the position. 

Mr. Mirrer. That is right, Senator. 

Chairman Keravver. It is just a matter of whether people who deal 
with our children, whether they are going to pay them as much com- 
petitive salary as with people who deal with science and industry and 
business; is it not? 

Mr. Miter. You have stated it correctly. 

Chairman Krrauver. While you do have a high per capita payment, 
it isa good investment, is it not, Dr. Miller? 

Mr. “Mi. LER. Very much so, and we are finding it does pay off, as I 
have said, in the fact that very fortunately, and I would not want to 
emphasize it too much, we have avoided some of the worst types of 
delinquency y. 

Chairman Keravver. It has paid off in that you have a fairly low 
delinquency rate ? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Chairman Keravver. You have a fairly low crime rate, and you 
have very good citizenship. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Dr. Miller. We ap- 
preciate your kindness in coming here. 

Dr. W. B. Jones, professor of sociology, University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr. W. B. Jones is professor of sociology at the University of 
Tennessee. 

Dr. Jones was chosen by the faculty conference of the members 
of the faculty at the University of Tennessee at Knoxville to represent 
the university at this hearing. 

He is a sociologist; he has long been interested in juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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He studied and taught with Dr. Walter Reckless, of Ohio State 
University. He has served as consultant to community chests and 
social agencies, and the Tennessee Department of Public ‘Welfare and 
has been a member of two governor’s commissions in Tennessee. 

Dr. Jones, we are glad to have you here with us. We know of your 
fine work in our State university, and we will be glad to have your 
statement. Youseem to havea written statement. 


STATEMENT OF W. B. JONES, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Jones. I gave Mr. Strong enough copies of my statement for 
the press and for the members of the committee. 

Chairman Krravuver. All right, Dr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. If it is important, my middle initial is “B” instead of 
“KE,” as it is on the list of witnesses. 

Senator Lancer. Do you mind a personal observation / 

Mr. Jones. No. 

Senator Lancer. Who gets more pay, you, with your fine distin- 
guished service, or the coach of the football team ? 

Mr. Jones. The coach gets considerably more than I. I might say 
that some of the coaches now are boys that I taught at the university 
some years ago. I cannot comment publicly , but we will have a priv ate 
conversation sometime, Senator, about various matters, if you wish. 

I was interested in knowing, Senator Kefauver, how I got down 
here. I did not know. I was wondering how I had been sent down 
here, but Iam glad to know that. 

Chairman Keravuver. That is how you got here, and it is quite an 
honor. 

Mr. Jones. I appreciate that, and it is a privilege to be here. That 
is a sincere statement. 

I want to briefly talk about three items. One has already been 
very adequately discussed by Mr. Van Sant, and all I want to say there 
is that parent education is getting at the roots of delinquency. 

I have heard a lot of talk about 6 to 60, and so forth, but we should 
know that, as indicated by the religious leaders, I believe the consensus 
of their testimony on the first day was, at least one part was, was that 
the parental influence in homelife is te key factor if delinquency 

‘ausation and treatment is considered, and parent education gets at 
the beginning, and the schools would not have such a difficult time if 
they did not get children who, at the age of 6, have had such parental 
influence and such mistraining that alres ady they are the meat for 
their special services, and so on. 

The other two matters I will discuss very briefly, and I think I will 
hold to a few words right here. 

Chairman Kerauver. We will have your statement copied into the 
record, and you just discuss it any way you wish to. 

(The statement of Dr. Jones follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. B. JONES, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


A number of competent and distinguished educators, some of them working 
directly in public-school systems as administrators, and others engaged in the 
instruction and preparation of teachers, school administrators, and curriculum 
development, have discussed the role of the schools and delinquency with this 
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subcommittee. While I have no specific knowledge of these discussions, I am 
sure that curriculum adjustment to everyday living, teachers’ qualifications, 
skills, and training, identification of children with special needs, education for 
exceptional children, counseling, child-study departments, child-guidance clinics, 
school social work, and other methods of dealing with pupils’ learning difficulties, 
personality problems and family maladjustments have been considered with 
reference to the purposes of this hearing. 

Even though it may be repetitious, may it be noted that a significant contri- 
bution toward reducing delinquency may be made through parent-education pro- 
grams conducted by public-school systems. Most school systems have not ven- 
tured into this. There are knotty problems involved: The cost, finding or train- 
ing competent instructors who are skilled in the know-how of group discussion 
which might be used in teaching child raising and mental health, and in getting 
parents to lead discussion groups in their neighborhoods. Parent education will 
be an innovation for many school systems. A superintendent may have diffi- 
culty in obtaining board of education approval and funds, but despite these and 
other problems, parent education merits a real try. A parent-education program 
may be small and slow in its inception, but it is rich in promise as one of the 
possible measures in reducing delinquency. 

The religious leaders testifying the first day of this hearing were in consensus 
that parental influence and homelife are key factors involved in delinquency, both 
in causation and treatment. Research findings and the day-to-day activities of 
attendance officers, school, public welfare, and juvenile court social workers, 
child guidance and mental health clinics prove and substantiate the testimony 
of the religious leaders. Parent education is a direct attack at this point. It 
is getting at delinquency at the source. 

If detailed study and careful consideration seems to validate this assumption, 
might not Federal and State funds be made available to public-school systems 
on an appropriate matching basis for quality parent education programs? 

There are two additional measures which, if undertaken, would, I believe, aid 
significantly in reducing delinquency, though they would not be administered 
by a school system. Attendance officers and school social workers have day-to- 
day relationships with one of the agencies now, and would work closely in the 
other proposed program. 

The first of these is concerned with improving the quality of work of the 
juvenile courts. There are approximately 3,000 juvenile courts in the United 
States. If the rate of court appearances reported for last year holds, nearly 
half a million children wil] appear in the 3,000 juvenile courts in the United 
States this calendar year. Unfortunately most of the judges of these courts have 
no special qualifications and training for their positions, though special qualifica- 
tions and training have been held and generally accepted as a desirable standard 
for years. 

Moreover, many courts have no probation officers and most probation officers 
of the courts which have probation staffs have little or no special training. They 
are good persons with motivation to help children, but do not have knowledge 
of the behavioral sciences to understand the why of behavior and lack the case- 
work skills to work effectively with children and parents in reconditioning and 
correcting behavior. 

Every court should have professionally competent officers to make social 
investigations of children appearing before the court and to counsel and guide 
children under probation and parents of children under probation. An adequate, 
competent probation staff in every juvenile court would play an important part in 
reducing delinquency. 

Some judges of juvenile courts and some communities do not yet recognize 
this. Many judges and communities know this and want competent staffs, but 
for 1 or 2 reasons, chiefly, do not have adequate social-work-trained probation 
officers. The first reason is because local tax funds are not at hand to pay the 
salaries required for professional persons. 

Federal and State funds have been and are now made available to local com- 
munities (cities and counties) to pay part of the salaries of qualified persons in 
public-service positions in agriculture, education, health, and welfare. Certainly 
the need for professionally trained probation officers is not less than the need 
for agricultural and home-demonstration agents, teachers, nurses, and doctors, 
and social-welfare workers. It might be argued convincingly that the need now 
is greater for qualified juvenile-court probation officers. 

It appears, in my judgment, that Federal and State funds made available to 
local communities on an appropriate matching basis for qualified juvenile-court 
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probation officers are warranted as a positive measure in the control of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The other reason why many children’s courts do not have probation staffs is 
because of the scarce supply of trained officers. This is due in part to the scarce 
demand in the previous immediate decades, and chiefly now to the length of time 
and cost of the professional training required. Two years’ study and fieldwork 
in a professional school is the desirable standard. On the other hand, school 
administrators may be trained with 1 year of study in a graduate school. Grad- 
uate social work training is more costly than graduate training for school 
administrators. 

This bottleneck can be alleviated by subsidies for partial expenses of graduate 
social work training for capable young men and women who will work in juvenile 
courts for a stated period after completion of their graduate training. Federal 
or State funds for grants-in-aid for the training of probation officers would set no 
precedent. In many States grants-in-aid have been and are provided now for 
persons employed in public welfare positions. 

Effective work with adjudicated delinquents and problem children under the 
supervision of a juvenile court cannot be done in the absence of an adequate 
competent social casework staff. It follows that effective work would result in 
eliminating much recidivism and first-adjudicated offenders, thereby reducing 
delinquency. 

The other measure which, I believe, would be of potential significance in dealing 
with delinquency positively and more effectively is directed toward developing 
a unified attack, and involve the use of the principles of community coordination 
and organization through a local agency which might be termed “a community 
commission on youth.” 

It will be accepted by all that dealing with delinquency is the responsibility 
of the entire community: the citizens, the public agencies of health, welfare, 
education, recreation, law enforcement, and the private organizations operating 
in these areas, as well as civic clubs, women’s associations, and religious groups. 
It is likewise well known that there are numerous public agencies and private 
organizations engaged, some of them directly, but more of them indirectly, in 
delinquency control. These groups and their services are community resources. 
Sometimes some of the agencies work alone. In such instances the best interests 
of the community are not served. More often they work together but more or 
less imperfectly, usually less than more. 

Delinquency in a community harms the total community. The real focus of 
attack on delinquency and its contributing factors and conditions should be in 
the local community. Assistance from the outside, both Federal and State, is 
needed, but such assistance cannot supplant, replace, or in any way assume the 
work or discharge the responsibilities of a local community. 

A community needs first to be aware of the damage delinquency causes to 
individual children, families, and the larger group. The reduction and control 
of delinquency in a community requires a progressive development of awareness 
to interest, interest to concern, concern to continuous, careful, intelligent plan- 
ning in terms of immediate and long-range goals, planning to social action 
whereby objectives are realized. Sometimes—often—there may be awareness. 
interest, and even some concern, but continuous intelligent planning and social 
action involving the entire community in delinquency control are conspicuously 
absent in most communities. 

Agencies or organizations, working alone, from time to time, will become 
aroused and stirred to action with reference to some imagined or real contribu- 
tory factor, such as, for example, a campaign to control children’s harmful 
reading material, but their efforts, in the long run, are usually of little value. 

The problem is how might a unified, coordinated, or perhaps even some level 
of an integrated community delinquency prevention and treatment program be 
developed and effectively and consistently maintained? 

In my judgment, this can be accomplished with the greatest possibility and 
hope of success through the establishment locally of a youth commission, con- 
sisting of a desirable number of nonpaid citizens, selected and appointed for 
their concern and knowledge of children’s needs and methods of meeting such 
needs. Necessary professional and other staff would be employed to coordinate 
study and research activities of other local agencies and organizations, undertake 
research when necessary, engage continuously in informing the community of 
children’s needs, and stimulating the community to meet these needs through 
strengthening existing resources or creating new resources. I have not spelled 
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out here the structure nor detailed all of the functions of a local youth com- 
mission, a local governmental agency supported by public funds. But there is 
enough to indicate the concept. Both structure and function may be determined 
as the community desires. 

The very fact that a Senate subcommittee is studying the problem of juvenile 
delinquency indicates to me that delinquency prevention will not result as a 
byproduct of the work of existing public agencies and private organizations. 
Though I am opposed in principle to creating and maintaining another agency, 
this appears to be an occasion to depart from that principle. With the estab- 
lishment of a local youth commission, delinquency prevention and control becomes 
a major and primary local governmental function. 

I do not believe the task of reducing delinquency and delinquency prevention, 
as briefly sketched above, should be added to the duties of a public-school system. 
I know that the Jersey City school system has successfully undertaken some 
of the responsibilities which would likely be discharged by a local youth com- 
mission, but, by and large, it seems advisable to me not to add to the school’s 
responsibilities. The pressing problems confronting school systems today of 
finance, building construction and repair, replacing equipment, recruiting teaching 
personnel, improving the quality of instruction, curriculum adjustment, pro- 
viding education for increasing classes of exceptional children, desegregation in 
some States, and other problems which I will not list, are about all one should 
expect of the public schools. Most school systems are not geared administratively 
to undertake the activities of a youth commission. Should a school system 
assume youth commission responsibilities, the unit administering these respon- 
sibilities would likely be treated as a stepchild. 

Nor do I believe the work of a youth commission should be assumed by an 
existing council of community agencies. Effective working relationships can 
he established readily to eliminate duplication of work and activities. The efforts 
of each will supplement and strengthen the work of the other. 

Federal and State funds have been and are made available for hospitals, 
health, the mental-health services and educational services—the needs of chil- 
dren require it. In the same manner Federal and State funds are in order, 
on an appropriate matching basis, for the establishment and operation of local 
youth commissions, if careful study and consideration finds promise of more 
effective delinquency control by such agencies. 

Mr. Jones. The first of these has to do with improving the quality 
of the work of juvenile courts. 

Senator Lancer. What did you say ? 

Mr. Jones. The quality of the work of the juvenile courts. 

There are approximately 3,000 juvenile courts in the United States. 
If the rate of appearances of children before the courts holds this 
year, nearly half a million children will come before these courts. 

Many of the judges and many of the officers do not have the pro- 
fessional training and special knowledge that for years has been held 
forth and it is generally accepted as the standards for those persons 
in the courts. 

Every court should have professionally competent officers, some- 
times frequently called probation officers, to make social investigations 
of children appearing before the court and to counsel and guide chil- 
dren under probation and to do the same with parents of children. 

If there was available a competent probation staff in every juvenile 
court, a very forward step would be on hand in reducing delinquency. 

Some judges, of course, do not recognize this and some communities 
do not yet recognize this. 

Many judges and communities know the value of competent staff 
and competent persons, but, for 1 or 2 reasons, chiefly do not have 
sae Noa social-work-trained probation officers. 

The first reason is because local tax funds are not at hand to pay 
the salaries required for professional persons; they are not Du Ponts 
there or similarly situated persons. 
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The other reason is that there is a scarce supply of competent court 
officers. ‘ 

Federal and State funds have been and are now being made avail- 
able to local communities to pay part of the salaries of qualified per- 
sons in public-service positions in agriculture, education, health, and 
welfare. 

I think the need for professionally trained probation officers is 
not less than the need for agricultural and home-demonstration 
agents, teachers, nurses, doctors, and social welfare workers. 

I think it might be argued convincingly that the need now is greater 
for qualified juvenile court probation officers. 

Thus, it appears to me that Federal and State funds may be made 
available to local communities on an appropriate matching basis for 
qualified juvenile court probation officers. 

The other reason, as I indicated previously, why many children’s 
courts do not have probation staffs is because of the scarce supply of 
trained officers. 

This is due, in part, to the scarce demand in the previous imme- 
diate decade and chiefly now to the length of time and cost of the 
professional training required. Two years of study and fieldwork 
in the professional school are a desirable standard. 

On the other hand, school administrators may be trained with 1 
year of graduate study, and teachers, you know, may be well trained 
with an A. B. 

Moreover, graduate social work training is more costly than gradu- 
ate training for school administrators. This bottleneck can be 
alleviated by subsidies for partial expenses of graduate social-work 
training for capable young men and women who will work in juvenile 
courts for a stated period after completion of their training. 

Federal or State funds for grants-in-aid for the training of proba- 
tion officers would set no precedent. 

In many States grants-in-aid have been and are now provided for 
persons in public-welfare positions. 

Effective work with adjudicated delinquents and problem children 
under the supervision of a juvenile court cannot be done in the absence 
of a competent casework staff. 

I think it follows, therefore, that effective work would result in 
eliminating much recidivism and first adjudicated offenders and, 
therefore, reducing delinquency. 

If there is one other measure that I would like to propose to you, 
it is this. I believe it would be of potential significance in dealing 
with the delinquency problem, the juvenile delinquency problem posi- 
tively and more effectively; and this is directed need devloping a 
unified attack upon delinquency, and it involves the use of the prin- 
ciples of community coordination and organization through a local 
agency which might be termed a community commission on youth. 

I think it will be accepted by all that dealing with delinquency is 
the responsibility of the entire community, the citizens, the public 
agencies of health, welfare, education, recreation, law enforcement, 
the private organizations operating in these areas as well as civic 
clubs, women’s associations, and religious groups. 

It is likewise well known that there are numerous public agencies 
and private organizations engaged, some of them directly as we have 
heard today, but more of them indirectly, in delinquency control. 
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The groups and their services are community resources. Sometimes 
some of the agencies work alone. 

In such instances, the best interests of the community are not served. 
Moreover they work together, but more or less imperfectly, usually 
less than more. 

Delinquency in a community harms the total community. The real 
focus of attack on delinquency and its contributing factors and con- 
ditions should be, and I think I might add, must be, in the local 
community. 

Assistance from outside, both Federal and State, is needed, but 
such assistance cannot supplant, replace, or in any way assume the 
work to discharge the responsibility of a local community. 

A community needs first to be aware of the damage that delinquency 
causes to individual children, families, and the larger group. 

The reduction and control of delinquency in a community requires 
a progressive development of awareness to interest, interest to con- 
cern to continuous, careful, intelligent planning in terms of immediate 
and long-range goals, and planning to social action whereby objectives 
are realized. 

Sometimes, or often, there may be an awareness, interest, or even 
some concern, but continuous, intelligent planning and social action 
involving the entire community in delinquency control are conspic- 
uously absent in most communities. 

Organizations and agencies working alone from time to time will 
become aroused and stirred to action with reference to some imagined 
or real contributory factor such as, for example, a campaign to con- 
trol children’s harmful reading material. You have had citizens from 
Knoxville where a current campaign is under way, but their efforts, 
in the long run, are usually of little value. 

The problem is how might a unified, coordinated, or perhaps, even 
some level of an integrated community delinquency prevention and 
treatment program be developed and effectively and consistently 
maintained. 

In my judgment, this can be accomplished with the greatest possi- 
bility and hope of success through the establishment locally of a youth 
commission consisting of a desirable number of nonpaid citizens se- 
lected and appointed for their concern and knowledge of the chil- 
dren’s needs and methods of meeting such needs. 

Necessary professional and other staff would be employed to co- 
ordinate study and research activities of other agencies and organiza- 
tions, undertake research when necessary, and engage continuously 
in informing the community of children’s needs, and stimulating the 
community to meet these needs through strengthening existing re- 
sources or creating new resources. 

I have not spelled out the structure or all of the functions of a local 
youth commission, a local governmental agency, supported by Gov- 
ernment funds, but there is enough here to indicate the concept, both 
structure and function, which may be determined as the community 
desires. 

I think the very fact, gentleman, that a Senate subcommittee is 
studying the problem of juvenile delinquency indicates that delin- 
quency prevention will not result as a byproduct of the work éf 
existing public agencies and private organizations. 
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Although I am opposed in principle to creating and maintaining 
another agency, this appears to be an occasion to depart from that 
principle. 

With the establishment of a local youth commission, delinquency 
prevention and control become a major and primary local govern- 
mental function. 

You will not have sporadic and intermittent campaigns on this or 
that or the other thing, but you can get a steady, consistent hammering 
away, and delinquency then becomes somebody’s business and not 
everybody’s business. I think this approach which I am trying to 
briefly state has much merit. 

I do not believe the task of reducing delinquency and delinquency 
prevention, as previously sketched above, should be added to the 
duties of the public-school system. 

I know the Jersey City school system has successfully undertaken 
some of the responsibilities which would likely be discharged by a 
local youth commission, but by and large, it seems advisable to me 
not to add to the school’s responsibility. 

The pressing problems confronting school systems today are finance, 
building construction and repair, replacing equipment, recruiting 
teaching personnel, improving the quality of instruction, curriculum 
adjustment, providing education for increasing classes of exceptional 
children, desegregation in some States, and other problems which I 
will not list, are all, or about all one should expect from public schools. 

Most public schools are not geared administratively to undertake 
the activities of a youth commisison. Should a school system assume 
youth-commission responsibilities, the unit administering these re- 
sponsibilities would likely be treated as a stepchild. 

Nor do I believe the work of a youth commission should be assumed 
by an existing council of community agencies. Effective working 
relationships can be established readily to eliminate duplication of 
work and activities. But unless this is done, here again it does not 
become the activity of one agency as all the time on it. 

The efforts of each, the council and the youth commission, will 
supplement and strengthen the work of the other. 

Federal and State funds have been and are being made available 
for hospitals, health, the mental health services, and educational 
services—the needs of children require it. 

I think in the same manner Federal and State funds are in order 
on an appropriate matching basis for the establishment and operation 
of local youth commissions, if careful study and consideration finds 
promise of more effective delinquency controls by such agencies. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Dr. Jones. 

Senator Langer? 

Senator Lancer. Dr. Jones, I was particularly impressed by what 
you said about probation officers. 

For 8 years, as attorney general and in government, I was on the 
pardon board, the parole board, in my State, and I want to tell you 
that in my judgment the newspapers of this country have done terrific 
harm to the work of parole boards. 

*They criticize them, these parole boards, and you take Englewood, 
Colo., right close to Denver, they have got 280 boys there, and a parole 
board will meet and let out a jot of those boys, and maybe out of a 
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hundred boys, one boy will go wrong, and that is the one you hear 
about, that is the one they write up in the newspapers. 

He is a parolee—I see Father Wegner there—where boys have 
been sent over to Boys’ Town and h: ave mi ade mighty fine records, 
and I want to take this opportunity, Senator Kefauver, to say that I 
think the newspapers of this country would do a much better job if 
once in a while they would praise the parole board. 

I know some boys that were pi aroled and got into the service of our 
Government and received the Congressional Medal of Honor. You 
do not hear about them, you just hear about the boy who is in for 
robbery or larceny or writing a bad check or something, and then 
when he gets into a second or third mixup, why, there are great big 
headlines. You see the criticism that the parole board paroled him 
and there are even some people who are uninformed who today are 
advocating that the laws be enacted—that laws be enacted whereby 
parole would be impossible after a certain number of years. 

You can readily see if a boy gets a 5-year sentence, he would have 
served 5 or 6 months of it, and then is turned over some place where 
they take care of him, and he has to make a report regularly, the super- 
vision over him for the next 4 or 414 years, and therefore, it is much 
better for the welfare of that boy to be under the supervision of the 
parole board rather than be confined in an institution. 

I want to know what vou think about that. 

Mr. Jones. I concur in everything you said, Senator. Our pardon 
and parole board in Tennessee, I think their last report showed or 
reported almost 90 percent of their parolees had not been returned for 
violations thus far in this year. Of course, more will be returned, 
but you are a good advocate of parole. I hope the time will come soon 
when in Tennessee we can have an adequate staff, and other States may 
have adequate staffs. 

Senator Lancer. You will be interested to know right now that our 
penitentiaries are overcrowded. We have got 1,500 more people in the 
penitentiaries than there are room for, and they are just packed in 
there, and they are talking now about building another penitentiary, 
you see. 

I would like to have the opinion of Father Wegner on that. It is 
my understanding, Father Wegner, that one or two of your boys got 
into the service and secured the C ongressional Medal of Honor; am 
I right about that? 

Father Wrener. That is true, Senator. Not only one or two, but 
quite a number have distinguished themselves in the service of their 
country, not only in the Second World War, but also in Korea. In 
fact, I think one boy got every medal that the Government was able 
to give out, outside of the C ongressional Medal, but everything under 
the C ongressional he got during his term of service in Korea, so they 
have done very well in the service. 

Many of these boys have been paroled to us that you are talking 
about from the courts and from judges, and we have taken them in 
there and they have done very well, just given a chance, an oppor- 
tunity. Somebody gives them a little supervision, a little kindness, to 
bring them out of their trouble, there is no doubt about it. 

If we were just a little more thoughtful of that type of person instead 
of throwing him into prison immediately, give him a break—that has 
been my whole philosophy of life, give a boy a break—he may cause 
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a little trouble the first time, but I think when he sees you mean to do 
something for him, he will come around, at least 95 percent of them 
will. Of course, you will have a certain few who will not, human 
nature being what it is,-but certainly most of them benefit by parole 
because my experience with some of those that have been in certain 
institutions is that they have not benefited by it. 

By experience it has been that many of the State institutions are 
putting courses into their curriculum which really help these boys 
along. Formerly, they almost let them: sit there, but today they are 
doing something for their rebuilding and revitalizing to help them 
morally, physically, and religiously. 

As it has been pointed out, it has been paying dividends, and not just 
locked behind bars. We are doing something constructive for these 
boys, which is very, very necessary. 

After all, if a boy has failed once or twice, we have to rebuild him. 
If a boy becomes sick, you are not going to throw him out and not 
‘all a doctor. 

If he becomes bad you will call some one in. I think your parole 
board serves a very distinct and useful purpose in this country, whether 
it be in the county or State or Federal level, and we should have the 
best type of men on it, men who are interested in the well-being of the 
country, the well-being of the boys who have the misfortune of break- 
ing the law. They never, perhaps, had a good start in life, and they 
suffer because of that, and for one reason or another, they have suffered 
and we should give them a break and try to obviate their becoming 
habitual criminals. 

I think you could find 20 men who are willing to serve their com- 
munity, their city, their State, or Government in this type of work. 

I think we still have enough citizens who feel that ours is the greatest. 
country in the world and they want to keep it that way, and they will 
be willing and ready to give a helping hand to an unfortunate person 
who comes in conflict with the law. So I think your parole board is a 
very necessary and useful board. 

Chairman Keravver. I want to join you, Father Wegner, and 
Senator Langer and Dr. Jones in saying a word about the importance 
of parole boards and probation officers. 

It is true, I think, that they have been unduly criticized; when some 
boy who is on parole commits another offense, they usually blame it on 
the parole board. 

But, of course, if he had served out his time and had then com- 
mitted another offense, which is then likely, nothing particularly 
. would have been said about it. 

The experience everywhere with parole boards has been that it 
saves youth, it saves many young people from becoming criminals, 
who otherwise would. 

Mr. Jones. It saves a lot of money, too, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. It saves a lot of money and, as you may know, 
Senator Langer was one of the leaders in the effort to have established 
for Federal youthful offenders, violators of the Dyer Act and the 
White Slave Act, and what not, the so-called Youth Correction Board 
in which Federal youthful offenders are not sentenced for any par- 
ticular length of time, at least on their first offense. They are placed 
under the probation of a board which has psychiatric care. 


They 
try to find out what is wrong with the kid. 
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Mr. Bennett tells us that experience has been very good. A whole 
lot of boys who would have become criminals if thrown into jail with 
a conviction against them have been restored and rescued for society. 

I am very much inter ested, Dr. Jones, in your recommendation for a 
youth commission. I think that is one of the good, substantial recom- 
mendations that have come out of this hearing. 

Mr. Jones. I think it would be a very effective thing. It has po- 
tentiality of being very effective. 

Chairman Keravver. E very State, every community, if they had a 
special youth commission devoted to the ‘opportunities of youth, to 
work at it all of the time, steadily, and not just spasmodic ally when 
some particular event happens, it would do a whole lot to improve the 
opportunities for our young people and to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency, and a lot of youth commissions are being formed in the States 
and local communities. 

But here again, I must say our Federal Government is a little der- 
elict. We have in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, over which Mrs. Hobby has been the Cabinet member here, way 
down in one of the branches of the Department, the Children’s Bureau 
over which Miss Martha Eliot is the very able Director. Senator 
Langer and some more of us sponsored a bill, among other things, in 
which we asked for the establishment of a Division of Youth to deal 
with all the youth problems. Personally, I would like to see a 
Cabinet position on youth in the Federal Government. I think it 
would be justified, and I think it would do a lot of good, but we, at 
least, want to have a division in one of the Cabinet “departments on 
youth and, strangely enough, it was opposed by the administration. 

We have not been able to get it through, but we will certainly 
find youth being dealt with here in this division somewhere else, and 
it needs to be all put into one division, and with more importance to 
that division. 

Mr. Jones. Certainly, _ is necessary to coordinate the work that has 
been and is being done. ! think it is very economical. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Dr. Jones. 

Senator Lancer. For the benefit of the press, I want to say that 
when Senator Kefauver mentioned Mr. Bennett, he is the Director of 
the Federal Prisons. 

Chairman Keravver. He is the Assistant Attorney General in 
Charge of Prisons. 

We are going to complete our hearing in about 30 minutes, but I 
think we will have a 2-minute break at this time to give everybody 
a chance to get a break. ' 

(A short recess was taken at this point.) 

Chairman Keravver. Dr. Quill E. Cope. 

It is my pleasure to introduce Dr. Cope, Commissioner of Education 
in Tennessee. 

I have known Dr. Cope for many, many years when he lived in 
White County, and when he was at Sparta, when he was superin- 
tendent or commissioner of schools for White County. 

He is a native of Tennessee. He studied at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, received his master’s degree at George Peabody College, 
his doctorate at New York University. 
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He has had practical experience as a teacher, as an administrator, 
as a superintendent, and served as a field representative for the United 
States Office of Education. 

He taught in three universities before his appointment as Com- 
missioner of Education. 

He is a good commissioner, doing a fine service. We are glad to 
have you with us, Dr. Cope. 

Mr. Corr. Thank you, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF QUILL E. COPE, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Chairman Keravuver. You have a statement ? 

Mr. Corr. I have a prepared statement. 

Chairman Krravuver. We will have your statement printed in full 
and pass some of it over to the press. 

You can read your state ee or summarize it. 

Mr. Core. What I can do is to read the introductory part, if it 
is satisfactory, and then just briefly mention a few of the points. 

The hour is getting rather late, and some of this is kind of dry, 
I expect, so I will just pass over some of this material. 

Chairman Keravver. If this were early in the morning we would 
insist upon your reading it all. 

Mr. Corr. Well, it is probably fortunate that it is late in the after- 
noon. 

Chairman Keravver. Anyway, it will all be printed in the record, 
and you summarize it in your own way, Dr. Cope. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF QUILL E. Cope, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, STATE OF TENNESSEE 


As commissioner of education for the State of Tennessee and representing 
the Tennessee State Department of Education, I value the opportunity of pre- 
senting to this committee certain information about the role the public schools 
of Tennessee are playing in developing a program of public education that could 
assist in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

I believe that we could agree that the biggest task confronting all groups 
concerned with delinquency is preventing it rather than trying to remedy the 
situation after it has developed. It is my belief that the schools have not been 
responsible for the increase in juvenile delinquency but rather that the schools 
in this State have served as a deterrent to a greater increase in delinquency. 

It has been said that the first signs of delinquency appear in the earliest 
grades and that a good teacher is usually able to detect these signs. The teacher 
is probably the first person outside of the home who has the opportunity to 
detect potential delinquency in a child and in the great majority of cases good 
teachers have worked with the child to help him face and overcome his problems. 
We have no way of determining the many problems which have been solved by 
good teachers who prevented many cases of delinquency. , 

In this State we have developed our school program, not from the standpoint 
of trying to prevent juvenile delinquency, but in terms of learning the needs of 
the children and in attempting to meet those needs inasfar as it is possible. 
This State has made a great effort to improve the educational program in the 
past few years. During the war years the schools made every effort to assist 
in winning the war and the expenditures for education were kept at a very low 
level. At the same time many of our best teachers were engaged in activities 
other than teaching and as a result our schools reached a very low level. In the 
year 1945-46 the State appropriation for education in Tennessee was $18,300,000 
while the State appropriation for education for the year 1955-56 is approxi- 
mately $97,500,000 and for 1956-57 is approximately $102,650,000. In other 
words, this State has increased its educational appropriation 5% times in a 
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period of 10 years. This increase in State appropriation has not only enabled 
us to provide additional teachers for the great increases in enrollment that we 
have had in our public schools but it has made it possible for us to raise the 
level of the training of our teachers. In 1943-44, 41 percent of the teachers of 
the State had training below the level of the bachelor’s degree, but in 1953-54, 
65 percent of all the teachers in the State had the bachelor’s degree or above. 
This indicates the major effort our State has been making to improve the salary, 
the retirement system, and other factors conducive to enlisting and keeping 
better teachers in the profession. 

The school systems of the State today are providing what we believe is the 
best educational program in our history. We know that we have better trained 
teachers than at any time in the history of the State. We know that the ma- 
jority of these teachers have been trained in the problems of child growth and 
development and that they have received training that will aid them in recog- 
nizing behavior problems of children. We know that good teachers in every 
community are making a continuous study of each child in the classroom in an 
effort to determine why he is succeeding or why he is not succeeding in his 
schoolwork. We know that when a child is not making satisfactory school 
progress that the successful principal and teacher try by various means to work 
with the parent and community agencies to meet the needs of this particular 
child. In other words, our teachers try to anticipate juvenile delinquency and 
to do everything in their power to prevent its development. 

In many cases the school represents the first organized effort to bring the 
child face to face with some positive and definite authority. As a result, indi- 
cations of delinquency are brought to light there for the first time. In such 
cases the teachers attempt to reach the parents and to determine from them and 
with them the underlying causes of the discipline problem. There is a strong 
feeling among educators that too many people expect too much of the school. 
For example, it is very difficult for the school to develop a conception of honesty 
in the child when that concept is not practiced at home. It is difficult to develop 
a respect for property and property rights when such rights are violated at 
home. It is no easy task to make a happy child of one who spends the greater 
part of his time in a homelife fraught with disputes and difficulties. 

I would like to discuss several areas in which we have attempted to work 


from the State level with the local school systems in this State in developing a 
pattern which could better meet the needs of children. This is not particularly 
with the view of preventing delinquency, but with the idea of trying to meet the 
needs of the children in the public schools of this State. 


I, CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN THE TENNESSEE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


The present statewide effort to improve the curriculum of the public schools, 
grades 1 through 12, is a result of a study of Tennessee’s program of public 
education authorized by the State legislature in 1945. 

The study was made and the report and recommendations were submitted 
to the Governor and the general assembly in 1947. Literally thousands of par- 
ents, teachers, and other citizens participated in the study through the media 
of forums, interviews, and questionnaires. All concurred in the recommenda- 
tions. An important phase of the study was the identification of the educa- 
tional needs of children and youth which the people wanted fulfilled through 
the public-school program. These needs were found to fall largely under the 
following categories: 

1. Competence in the use of the fundamentals of learning and communi- 
cation 
Satisfactory relationship with others 
Adequate health—-physical and mental 
Sound guides for personal living—spiritual, moral, and ethical values 
Civic skills 
. Vocational competency 

Through continuous study this list of needs has been supplemented by the 

following: 


1. Competency in the use and management of natural resources 

2. Understanding and appreciation of our basic American institutions and 
their significance for the family and for the individual 

3. Ability to purchase and use goods and services wisely 

4. Appreciation of beauty in all aspects of living 
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The findings and recommendations of the study of Tennessee’s program of 
education referred to above have been the motivating influence of subsequent 
school legislation and school improvement. A State program for curriculum 
improvement approved by the State board of education is now in operation. 
All school personnel in the.152 school systems of the State are participating 
in the program with the active participation and encouragement of consultants 
from State colleges and universities and the State department of education. 

The 1951 General Assembly of Tennessee enacted a law (ch. 119, Public Acts 
of 1951) making it the duty of the State board of education to prescribe curricula 
and to approve courses of study adopted by local school boards of education upon 
the recommendation of the superintendents, provided that such courses of study 
are in accord with the regulations of the State board of education governing 
the approval of public schools; and provided further, that the curriculum and 
course of study of each public school shall include adequate provision for the 
growth of its pupils in the skills basie to citizenship in American democracy. 

In implementing the law, the State board of education has observed the 
principle that “all should participate in making decisions who may be affected 
by the results.” 

Each local school system had an opportunity to send representatives to State 
conferences arranged by the State department of education for the purpose of 
developing a State curriculum framework within which each local school system 
can develop a school program that meets the needs of its own people. The 
State curriculum framework is an evolving document, subject to revision annually 
to correct defects revealed by actual use in real situations. 

The meeting of the educational needs listed above has been accepted as the 
purposes of public education in Tennessee. The State framework provides that 
the curriculum for grades 1 through 12 shall contribute to meeting these needs. 

Among the significant features of the Tennessee State program for cur- 
riculum improvement are: 

1. The program is based upon educational needs which have been generally 
accepted as objectives of the school curriculum. 

2. Responsibility for the quality of the school program rests upon each local 
school system. 

3. Each school has the opportunity and responsibility for developing its instruc- 
tional program within the curriculum framework of the State and local system 
of which it is a part. 

4. Provision is made for instruction in the areas of the arts, health, language 
arts, mathematics, science and conservation, social studies, and vocational edu- 
cation ; however, schools are not prohibited from offering instruction in additional 
courses or from combining instruction in two or more related areas. 

Since the curriculum must be designed to meet the educational needs of 
individual children in a specific community, it is necessary that each teacher 
participate in the development of the instructional program of the school and 
of the system of which it is a part. 

The Tennessee program for curriculum improvement requires each school 
to develop and carry out a program of in-service education designed to improve 
the school curriculum and promote the continuous professional growth of all 
personnel. 

The extent to which the curriculum in schools, grades 1 through 12, con- 
tributes toward meeting the educational needs of students is used as the 
criterion for determining the effectiveness of the curriculum. Prominent among 
the educational needs which the people of Tennessee identified are the acquisition 
of spiritual, moral, and ethical values that will provide sound guides for 
personal living. { 


Il. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN THE TENNESSEE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


School people in Tennessee generally believe that guidance is the responsi- 
bility of every teacher and that planned guidance services should be provided 
as a part of every school program. We believe that an intelligent guidance 
program will go far toward reducing juvenile delinquency. Students enter 
school with many problems. If students are given continuing and sympathetic 
nid in solving these problems, they are likely to remain in school. Denied such 
aid, they may become frustrated, drop out of school, and eventually become 
delinquent. 

In recognition of the value of a guidance and counseling program to meet the 
needs of Tennessee youth on all levels, the State board of education has included 
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in its curriculum framework for individual schools, grades 1 through 12, the 
following specific requirement: 

“A plan of counseling and guidance shall be developed which will reflect the 
continuous effort of the school to assist pupils in making satisfactory adjust- 
ments to life situations. A copy of this plan shall be submitted to the superin- 
tendent.” 

We are convinced that a student who is successfully assisted in making satis- 
factory adjustments to life situations quite likely will not become a delinquent. 

Our Tennessee State testing and guidance program has strengthened guidance 
and counseling services on all levels. This program, which is under the direction 
of the division of instruction of the State department of education, is carried 
on at the University of Tennessee at Knoxville under the specific leadership of 
a director. The program consists of a number of tests administered optionally 
in hundreds of elementary and secondary schools. Some of these are tests of 
mental aptitude; others are reading and general achievement tests. Results of 
this testing program form a basis for inaugurating the type of guidance services 
needed to assist students in making satisfactory adjustments to life situations. 

Throughout the State at the present time, several area groups of principals, 
teachers, supervising teachers, attendance teachers, and, in a few cases, superin- 
tendents are studying the dropout problem—the prevalence of dropouts in the 
various counties, cities, and special school districts of the State; the reasons 
why children drop out of school; and possible remedies which show promise of 
substantially reducing the number of dropouts. This serious study doubtless 
will produce practical results. <A final indication of the concern of public-school 
peopie over the lack of a suitable guidance and counseling program in Tennessee 
schools is a guidance study which is currently being conducted by the West 
Tennessee Principals’ Study Council. 


Ill. TEACHER PREPARATION IN THE TENNESSEE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


A major effort for the improvement of instruction has been a study which dur- 
ing the last 5 years has involved thousands of public-school teachers and hundreds 
of college people in an effort to improve programs for the preparation of teachers. 

Another study, involving every teacher in the public schools, sought to define 
the experiences that further professional growth. With the goals of teacher 
education agreed upon and accepted, each of the 34 colleges in Tennessee which 
train teachers has been engaged during the last 3 years in a restudy and evalua- 
tion of each course offered by the institution as a part of their teacher prepa- 
ration program. This has led to the development and adoption of teacher prepa- 
ration programs which should insure the education of persons who have an 
understanding of the broad fields of learning and of children and how they learn. 

Considerable emphasis is given to improving the instructional program through 
in-service training of school personnel. A State law requires a 10-day period 
cf in-service training each year for every teacher. School administrators have 
study councils supported by State funds which carry on continuous studies 
through committees and 3- or 4-day annual study conferences. Every school 
superintendent, supervisor of instruction and principal is a member of one of 
these study councils. Various other efforts to improve instruction through 
in-service training have been offered supervisors of attendance, librarians, 
health and physical education teachers, special education teachers and others. 


IV. SCHOOL FACILITIES IN THE TENNESSEE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


Although construction of school plants is considered a local responsibility in 
Tennessee, the State is providing approximately $7,500,000 annually for school 
capital outlay purposes. These funds are distributed to the various counties on 
a formula that takes into consideration need and ability. Much of this money is 
used for the retirement of school bonds and its availability makes it possible for 
local governments to increase schoo] bond programs. 

Approximately $25 million has been spent for school plants in Tennessee per 
year since 1947. As a result of this effort on the part of local school systems to 
provide adequate buildings, 21 of the 152 local school systems have exceeded 
the 10 percent reasonable limit for issuance of school bonds. 

Present plans and standards for school facilities are designed for greater 
utilization on a year-round basis. Faciilities for outdoor and indoor recreation 
programs for school and community use are considered essentials in the present- 
duy school plant. 
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The school, especially in rural communities, is the center of community life. 
Therefore, certain facilities must be provided to meet the total needs for com- 
munity activities and the State recognizes these needs. For example, the school 
cafeteria is used not only to serve school lunch but is often the meeting place 
of various clubs and civic organizations. The school auditorium is generally the 
largest space available for meetings of community groups. 


V. THE ATTENDANCE TEACHER IN THE TENNESSEE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


A child who is in regular school attendance and who is interested in his school 
work is less likely to become a delinquent. It is the objective of the Tennessee 
State Department of Education and of local school systems of the State to en- 
roll all children of school age in school, and to keep them in regular attendance 
until they have finished high school. 

Prior to 1945 Tennessee had a compulsory school law but very little effort was 
made to enforce it. Systems seeking to enforce the law followed the plan of 
using a truant officer whose duty was to arrest the parent if the child did not 
attend school. By creating fear in the parent, the child was forced into school 
attendance. Today the State is supporting positions for 130 attendance teachers. 
Boards of education attempt to select these teachers on the basis of their under- 
standing of the causes of truancy, their sympathy for children, and their special- 
ized training in the field. The percentage of enrolled children in attendance 
has improved consistently. 

Among the responsibilities assumed by the good attendance teacher are: 

1. To work with school personnel, welfare agencies, juvenile courts, church 
groups, health agencies, and other community agencies in meeting the psycholog- 
ical and material needs of children when the parents are not fulfilling these needs. 

2. To gain the confidence and respect of both the child and the parent, and to 
help them eliminate the causes of nonattendance. 

3. To serve as the friend of the child in helping him resolve conflict that may 
have developed in the school, or in the home. 

A good school attendance program directed by a well trained and sympathetic 
attendance teacber can eliminate many cases of potential juvenile delinquency. 


VI. RECREATION IN THE TENNESSEE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


School systems throughout the State have assisted community agencies in 
developing the support for well-rounded recreation programs. Most communi- 
ties are beginning to recognize that children have many leisure hours, both during 
the school year and the vacation period. The average child does not have enough 
home responsibilities to occupy his time and one wholesome answer to the prob- 
lem is a well-organized school and community recreation program. 

School personnel have played an important role in furnishing the leadership 
for recreational programs. School facilities are being used to an increasing 
extent for programs at night and during vacation periods. 

Our larger cities such as Nashville, Knoxville, Memphis, and Chattanooga have 
had well-developed recreational programs for many years, and they are now 
expanding these programs. City officials responsible for recreation are working 
closely with boards of education to develop facilities that can be used for both 
educational and recreational purposes. Intermediate size cities, such as Mur- 
freesboro, Columbia, Johnson City, and Morristown have made rapid progress in 
the development of organized recreation since the war. In nearly every instance 
school personnel and school facilities were used in the beginning of the program, 
Within the last 2 or 3 years many of the small communities of populations from 
500 to 2,500 have developed recreation programs around the school center which 
usually includes grades 1 through 12. 

Educational influences have played a major role in the development of recrea- 
tional programs through the State because: 

1. Teachers and administrators have studied the needs of children and recog- 
nize that children who do not have wholesome activities for their leisure time 
may and probably will engage in undesirable activities. 

2. The schools have the only facilities available for recreational programs in a 
majority of communities. 

3. The teachers are usually the best trained people available for leadership in 
community recreation. 

4. The school curriculum, which includes physical education, music, reading, 
art, dramatics, and vocational education, provides opportunity for boys and girls 
to develop skills in activities they can enjoy during their leisure time. 
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A well-rounded recreation program which provides for children at all age levels 
can channel many potential delinquents into wholesome activities. Because of 
this, our educational leaders support the development of wholesome recreational 
programs in the school and community. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Many volumes have been written on the factors that cause juvenile delinquency 
and many more probably will be written. The problem is not a new one nor can 
it be completely solved. Schools reflect the problems of society and have always 
attempted to help solve these problems. The school is a social agency that has a 
responsibility to help prevent delinquency. 

A child who is enjoying a profitable and happy educational experience is not 
likely to become a delinquent child. The local, State and Federal governments 
have a responsibility to develop an educational program that will meet the needs 
of children regardless of who they are or where they are. The key to the pro- 
gram of education that will meet these needs is a° good teacher. Good teachers 
have inspired many boys and girls to overcome their frustrations, their poor 
environment, their family handicaps, and their lack of material support. Poor 
teachers have failed to recognize the problems of their students, and in many 

cases when they have seen the problems they had neither the understanding nor 
the knowledge needed to aid the child. 

The schools of this Nation cannot eliminate juvenile delinquency, but as we 
are able to staff our schools with more well-qualified teachers we will make 
greater progress in the prevention of delinquency. 

Mr. Corr. Thank you, sir. 

As commissioner of education for the State of Tennessee and repre- 
senting the Tennessee State Department of Education, I value the 
opportunity of presenting to this committee certain information about 
the role the public schools of ‘Tennessee are playing in developing a 
program of public education that could assist in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

I believe that we could agree that the biggest task confronting all 
gorups concerned with delinquency is preventing it rather than try- 
ing to remedy the situation after it has developed. It is my belief that 
the schools have not been responsible for the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency but rather that the schools in this State have served as a 
deterrent to a greater increase in delinquency. 

It has been said that the first signs of delinquency appear in the 

earliest grades and that a good teacher is usually able to detect these 
signs. T The teacher is prob: ably the first person outside of the home who 
has the opportunity to detect potential delinquency in a child and in 
the great majority of cases good teachers have worked with the child 
to help him face and overcome his problems. We have no way of 
determining the many problems which have been solved by good 
teachers who prevented many cases of delinquency. 

In this State we have developed our school program, not from the 
standpoint of trying to prevent juvenile delinquency, but in terms 
of learning the needs of the children and in attempting to meet. those 
needs in as far as it is possible. This State has made a great effort to 
improve the educational program in the past few years. During the 
war years the schools made every effort to assist in winning the war 
and the expenditures for education were kept at a very low level. 

At the same time many of our best teachers were engaged in activi- 
ties other than teaching and as a result our schools reached a very low 
level. In the year 1945-46 the State appropriation for education in 
Tennessee was $18,300,000 while the State appropriation for educa- 
tion for the year 1955-56 is approximately $97,500,000 and for 1956-57 
is approximately $102,650,000. 
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In oe words, this State has increased its educational appropria- 
tion 51% times in a period of 10 years. This increase in State appro- 
priation has not only enabled us to provide additional teachers but 
it has made it possible for us to raise the level of the training of our 
teachers to some extent. In 1943-44, 41 percent of the teachers of the 
State had training below the level of the bachelor’s degree, but in 
1953-54, 65 percent of all the teachers in the State had the bachelor’s 
degree or above. This indicates the major effort our State has been 
making to improve the salary, the retirement system, and other fac- 
tors conducive to enlisting and keeping better teachers in the profes- 
sion. 

I was impressed awhile ago when Superintendent Miller, from 
Wilmington, was talking about the $350 to $400 expenditure for a 
child, and I was thinking—comparativ ely speaking, we think, and I 
know—that this State is making a strong effort to support an edu- 
cational system, and yet our expenditure last year, for the year just 
ended, was around, a State average, of $155 a child, and with our 
increased taxation and extra cents on the sales tax and other im- 
provements that we will make next year, our State average will 
probably be from $161 to $165 per child. 

The school systems of the State today are providing what we 
believe is the best educational program in our history, in the history 
of this State. 

We know that we have better trained teachers than at any time 
in the history of the States. We know that the majority of these 
teachers have been trained in the problems of child growth and de- 
velopment and that they have received training that will aid them 
in recognizing behavior problems of children. We know that good 
tes achers i In every community are making a continuous study of each 
child in the classroom in an effort to determine why he is succeeding 
or why he is not succeeding in his school work. 

We know that when a child is not making satisfactory school prog- 
ress that the successful principal and teacher try by various means 
to work with the parent and community agencies to meet the needs 
of this particular child. In other words, the great majority of our 
teachers try to anticipate juvenile delinquency and to do everything 
in their power to prevent its development. 

In many cases the school represents the first organized effort to 
bring the child face to face with some positive and definite authority. 
As a result, indications of delinquency are brought to light there for 
the first time. In such cases the teachers attempt to reach the parents 
and to determine from them and with them the underlying causes of 
the discipline problem. 

There is a strong feeling among educators that too many people 
expect too much of the school. For example, it is very difficult for 
the school to develop a conception of honesty in the child when that 
concept is not practiced at home. It is difficult to develop a respect 
for property and property rights when such rights are violated at 
home. It is no easy task to make a happy child of one who spends the 
greater part of his time in a homelife fraught with disputes and 
difficulties. 

I would like to discuss several areas in which we have attempted 
to work from the State level with the local school systems in this 
State in developing a pattern which could better meet the needs of 
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children. This is not particularly with the view of preventing delin- 
quency, but with the idea of trying to meet the needs of the children 
in the public schools of this State, that problem. 

Without going further into the statement, I have outlined here the 
curriculum “improvement program in Tennessee, how it has been 
developed through the participation of literally hundreds of parents 
and teachers in this State, to try to develop a program based on the 
need of the children. 

I outline here the 10 basic needs that. the State board of education 
set up in its curriculum framework, and we would say that the meet- 
ing of these educational needs and the effectiveness with which these 
needs are met have been accepted as the purpose of education in the 
State of Tennessee. 

The State framework provides that the curriculum for grades 1 
through 12 shall contribute to meeting these needs; but the flexibility 
it left ‘throughout this State in every local school system for a program 
to be developed i in terms of the need of the children in that particular 
community, rather than an inflexible plan that is prescribed from the 
State level. 

In the second section I have attempted to outline the guidance and 
counseling program in Tennessee. Our general philosophy is that 
every teac cher should be, and every tes acher | is, a guidance teacher and 
a counselor for the children. 

I would say that in spite of the fact we recognize that professional 
counseling and professional guidance in the school is desirable, that. 
to have an effective program it means guidance and counseling by the 
individual teacher. Under the State board regulations e: ach teacher 
is supposed to develop and is required to develop some plan of guid- 
ance and counseling to assist pupils in making satisfactory adjust- 
ment to life situations. 

I have mentioned on the teacher preparation in Tennessee, how, in 
the last few years, an effort has been made among all the institutions 
that are training teachers in this State to take a relook at their pro- 
gram of te: acher preparation, with particular emphasis on child 
srowth, child development, and how children learn and develop. This 
is emphasized i in the teacher-training program. 

There is a brief statement on school facilities in the Tennessee pro- 
gram of education and that in many communities throughout the 
State the only facilities for youth for recreational facilities and 
community centers, or the school buildings. We have tried to encour- 
age and work with school system throughout the State to use more 
and more the school facilities for youth centers, other than during 
the regular school hours. 

And, then, along the lines Superintendent Derthick talked to you 
this afternoon, we have tried on the State level to develop an attend- 
ance program in which attendance teachers are used as opposed to the 
old truant officer idea, to try to develop a better working relationship 
between the home and the school when the child has a tendency to 
stay out of school, not from the idea of trying to scare the child into 
school attendance, but with the idea of trying to convince his parents 
and the parents convince him that he should be in school. We have 
tried to find methods to overcome handicaps and barriers that prevent 
school attendance. 
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And finally, I have touched on recreation in the Tennessee program 
of education, and how well it was brought out by the gentleman from 
Florida. School people throughout this State have tried to work to 
make school facilities available the year around, during vacation 
periods, on weekends, and otherwise, in order to take care of the needs 
of our youth since we believe that all of our boys and girls are going 
to do something. Children are not going to be idle, and the schools 
have a responsibility to work with all the other agencies in the com- 
munity to try to provide wholesome experiences. 

I would like to close by saying that many volumes have been written 
on the factors that cause juvenile delinquency, and many more will 
be written. 

The problem is not a new one, nor can it ever be completely solved. 
Schools reflect the problems of society, and have always attempted 
to help solve these problems. 

The school, as a social agency, has as a responsibility to help prevent 
delinquency. 

A child who is enjoying a profitable and happy educational ex- 
perience is not likely to become a delinquent child. The local, State, 
and Federal Government have the responsibility to develop an "educa 
tional program that will meet the needs of children regardless of 
who they are or where they are. 

The key to the program of education to meet those needs is a good 
teacher. Good teachers have inspired many boys and girls to over- 
come their frustrations, their environment, their family handicaps, 
and the lack of material support. 

The schools of this Nation cannot eliminate juvenile delinquency. 
But, as we are able to staff our schools with more qualified te: wchers, 
we will make greater progress in the prevention of delinquency. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Cope, keep your seat. Senator Langer 
may want to ask you some questions. 

Senator Lancer. Dr. Cope, I was interested in your statement 
that Tennessee will have $151 per pupil next year. 

Mr. Corr. Next year I think it will run between $161 and $165. 
It was about $155 this year; this year just ended. 

Senator Lancer. I know you will be interested in knowing the fine 
work Senator Kefauver has been doing as chairman of this commit- 
tee in permitting me to help him to some extent, in connection with 
the Indian children. 

Do you realize, for example, there are 8,000 Indian children in one 
State who are not even in school, and that in another State there 
are children 16 years of age who never have been inside of a school 
house? They cannot speak any English. 

Commencing the 15th day of September, Senator Kefauver has 
asked me to go to Alaska with some of the staff to investigate that 
entire matter of Indian children up in Alaska. We are going to spend 
7 or 8 days up there. 

You talk about neglect. I very frankly do not know of any juve- 
niles who have been more neglected than the Indian children in the 
United States of America, and it isa great disgrace to this country. 

I hope sometime when you are speaking at some of the educational 
meetings, that you undoubtedly attend, a great many of them, you 
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will talk a little about the Indian children because heaven knows they 
certainly are up against a terrific problem. 

Mr. Core. In our national meetings the Western States chief school 
officers in those States, particularly from your State, always bring up 
that point, as to how they have been neglected. 

Senator Lancer. North Dakota is in good shape on the Indians. 

Senator Kefauver came out to North Dakota and I want to thank 
him again. I have thanked him time and time again. We are all 
right up there now. We have got it up to $78 in one case, $114, on one 
of these reservations, but I am talking about New Mexico, and Arizona 
and lower California, and some of these other States where the situa- 
tion is so deplorable that it just absolutely beggars description. 


mes 


There will be an Indian tribe owning a million, 114 million to 2 
million acres, and the GI’s are unable to get a loan on their cattle 
because they are community owned. You will find a school district 
there with no teacher wanting to go out there because there is no place 
for the teacher to live, no place w here she can sleep, and in addition to 
that, they are so desperately poor they have not even got a football, a 
baseball, a bat; they have not anything out there. All you see out 
there is a great big barren waste, and Senator Kefauver and I and some 
of the rest, well, this entire committee, sponsored a bill for $200 million, 
We have only got altogether in this country 282,000 Indians, adults, 
children and everything else, and when John Collier came in he in- 
creased, as you are likely to know, that up to 400,000, but that includes 
Yale and Harvard graduates, and so on, and it has been a deplorable 
situation. 

If this committee—I want to say again to my friend, Senator Ke- 
fauver here—if this committee does nothing else but call to the atten- 
tion of the people the deplorable condition of these Indian children, 
against these Indians, gets these children an education, we will have 
done a job worth while. 

Chairman Keravver. I think that is right. We are sure going to 
stay with it until they get a better break, too. And we certainly are 
bringing this matter to the attention of the National Congress. 

Senator Lancer. Over in Alaska, when I was up there 4 years ago, 
—a ernor Gruening, for the first time we had a governor up there who 

‘eally went out to help those Indians, he was able to—the majority of 
the people of Alaska, as you likely know, or they were until the last 
war, were natives, they were Eskimos, and they never even set up 
polling places for them. 

If you go out and talk to those Indians, and they say, “We would 
rather belong to Russia.” Russia is right across there, 45, 50, 75 miles 
from the United States, and they say, “We would rather belong to 
Russia.” 

There was not any feeling of patriotism. In that part of Alaska 
we found out they had never even set up polling places for them. 
They had not voted; they were not treated as citizens of the United 
States at all. 

Yet we had a country that had been purchased 75 years before. 
That was the deplorable situation that we found when I went up there 
on the Alcan Highway, not investigating Indians at all, and when- 
ever, as you know, an Indian reservation, whenever they found any 
gold, like they did in the Black Hills of South Dakota, you know, why. 
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almost over night they moved the Indian tribe off it, and the white 
men came on it. You follow me? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. And 1 day in the Senate Senator Kefauver and 
I challenged the Indian Committee just 1 treaty, just 1 out of all the 
hundreds that had been made, just 1 that had been kept, and they 
could not name 1, you see. That is the situation. 

We found huge tracts of land occasionally in an Indian reservation, 
and when we investigated, we found that white men had leased it for 
a period of years, and were running cattle on it, and running sheep. 

This committee, as Senator Kefauver just said, we are going to stay 
with this job until we get those Indian children, as Senator Kefauver 
says, the break that they are entitled to. 

Chairman Kerauver. Commissioner Cope, thank you very much for 
your statement. We want to express our appreciation to you also for 
the full and courteous cooperation you have given us since we have 
been down here, and our committee staff. 

Mr. Corr. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravuver. Before we have our last listed witness, who 
is Dr. Brearley, we have had an interested friend who has been here 
for all of our hearings, Mr. E. Sparkman, from Franklin, Tenn. Mr. 
Sparkman has asked leave of the committee to say a few words. He 
was born in Tennessee and reared here. 

He was graduated from George Peabody College; he is a retired 
teacher and he wants to say a few words about the importance of 
history in our educational system in combating juvenile adinmeney. 

You come around, Mr. Sparkman. We want to give you an oppor- 
tunity of testifying. 

We would like to hear from you at length, but it is getting late, 
and Senator Langer has got to go to W ashington, so you give us the 
gist of what you ‘want to § say, and then if you want to make a fuller 
st itement, you can write it out and we will put it in the record. 


STATEMENT OF E. SPARKMAN, FRANKLIN, TENN. 


Mr. Sparkman. I realize that my time has to be limited. 

Chairman Keravver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sparkman. [ fully realize that. I have made no attempt to 
make a formal statement or to write anything out, and the most that 
I have to say I have just jotted down some hit or miss items which 
have come to my mind, principally since I have been attending this 
committee meeting. 

Chairman Krrauver. You have been here regularly when we started 
and when we recessed every day. . 

Mr. Sparkman. Every day. 

I taught se — after I left Peabody, George Peabody College, for 
a number of years, from the 2- or 3- schoolroom school up to the college 
level, and then T retired from the teaching profession and have not 
been teaching since. 

I have some pretty vivid recollections of the things in the early 
century. 

Chairman Keravver. You have kept up your interest in young 
people all the time? 
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Mr. Sparkman. That is just what I was fixing to say, Senator, that 
I have retained my interest in young people. T love children, I love 
to hear them out at play, to hear their little cries, and their joys that 
they enjoy among themselves, and I just love to listen to them. 

Senator Lancer. How many children have you? 

Mr. Sparkman. I have never had the privilege of a child. 

Senator Lancer. Well, I just want to say about these cries you talk 
about. I do not like them at 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. SparkMAN. I am not for them at that time. I live in an apart- 
ment house in Franklin. There is a family that has an apartment, 
and they have two small children. Well, I just enjoy those little girls 
so much, and I just retain my interest in children through these 
years. 

Chairman Kerrauver. How old are you now, Mr. Sparkman, would 
you mind telling us? 

Mr. Sparkman. Well, I imagine I am about the eldest of this 
gathering here today. Iam in my 88th yea 

Chairman Keravuver. Eighty-eight; really? 

Mr. Sparkman. I am in my 88th year; yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, that is remarkable. You certainly have 
kept your faculties well. 

Mr. Sparkman. I am not ready to lay down and give up, although 
I am retired. But I want something to engage my time. I do not 
want to rust out; I would like to wear out. 

Chairman Keravuver. I hope you have a lot of years to wear out. 

Mr. Sparkman. And there are so many things developing in this 
age that I just want to hold on to life at least “until I can see some 
of them materialize. 

I feel that we are living today as frontiersmen. I am not saying 
that in the sense that Davy Crockett lived as a frontiersman, but we 
are on the frontier of future developments. 

What we have seen in the last 50 years, what was that commen- 
tator’s name, I have forgotten it, he issued a book on the wonderful, 
the last wonderful 50 years. Well, I anticipate that the next 50 
years will be more wonderful. That is my idea, that we are just 
on the frontiers now. 

What the future will bring the Lord only knows; but I believe we 
are going up and up and up. 

I have a fundamental, abiding faith that the Lord has never in- 
tended that this civilization, this world, will be destroyed by bombs, 
or that we will commit suicide. 

I have just as much fear of being destroyed by a bomb or an 
A-bomb, or an H-bomb, as I have in being pierced through with an 
arrow from an Apache Indian’s bow. Now, you can just say how 
much that is. 

I just have not the slightest fear of any such destruction. I have 
bronchial trouble that sometimes makes me hoarse and interferes with 
my speaking. 

‘Speaking of my age, I think I can pretty nearly issue a challenge 
to the Nation as one experience that [I have had. I think it would 
be very difficult to find another man who has lived, who has witnessed 
before he reached the years of 80 years, that he has been able to 
see 7 generations on both his mother’s and father’s side, 7 generations 
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on both sides. I do not mean they were all living at the same time, 
but all in my lifetime, and that, I think, is a rather unique experience. 

Chairman Kerravver. Yes, that is remarkable. 

Mr. Sparkman. I think it is. 

Senator Lancer. Senator, I have got to catch that 6 o’clock plane. 
I am sorry, I would like to hear this witness. I hope you will write 
it out. I would like to read it, but I have got to leave here. 

Mr. Sparkman. Well, you said 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Mr. Sparkman, we have got to close 
our hearings soon. Do you want to make—— 

Mr. SparkMAN. I was just going to say, you said today that you 
would finish your hearings tomorrow. If you expect to have any 
hearings tomorrow, I can be here. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Sparkman, we are not going to have any 
hearings tomorrow. Some of the other witnesses have just submitted 
their statements, so we are going to finish up this afternoon, and if 
you can get to the point so that Senator Langer will not have to leave 
before the hearing is over, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. SpaRKMAN. Yes. 

Well, the main point that I had in mind was the benefit to be 
derived and the attack upon juvenile delinquency in the study of his- 
tory. I have been surprised that nobody has stressed or brought out 
the subject of history and the part it should play in the education of 
the youth today. 

Now, the facts of history are more or less important, but I do not 
think the facts of history are any more important than the lessons of 
history, how the lessons of history can be used to combat juvenile 
delinquency. 

Now, I realize that in my own teaching that I did not teach history 
objectively. I did not get out of it what I should have, and what we 
want to do in teaching history is not only to teach the facts, the facts 
of history, but to get the lessons from the lives of the men that we 
study in history. 

I have been really astonished at the ignorance of some high-school 
graduates, the ignorance of the subject of history. But here is the 
point that I want to drive home on the use of the subject of the study 
of history as used in our schools, 

I would like to have, of course, some remarks—I would like to make 
some remarks—about some of the things that have been presented 
here, but we have no time for that. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Sparkman, I will have to ask that you 
dictate, have one of our secretaries who will take your statements. 
You can just tell her about the other things that you have on your 
mind, and we will put it in the record. We will have to call our final 
witness now, I am sorry. 

Mr. Sparkman. Well 

Senator Lancer. I am terribly sorry. My train leaves at 7:15 and 
L have got to go to the hotel and pack up. 

Mr. Sparkman. I think history certainly deserves a very important 
place and occupies an important place, if it was used to proper 
advantage. 

Senator Lancer. If you would dictate it and put it in the record, 


1 would certainly read it, Mr. Sparkman. Put in your address, too, 
so I can write you. 
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Mr. Searkman. I will just write it out, I will write it out and pre- 
sent it to the committee, and the press, too. 

Chairman Keravver. I think it is important. Thank you, Mr. 
Sparkman. 

Why don’t you let Mr. re dictate the rest of his statement. 

Our final witness is Dr. . C. Brearley, professor of educational so- 
ciology, George Peabody (¢ ‘ollege, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Brearley is professor of “educational soc iology at George Pea- 
body College, and I understand he is speaking for Dr. Henry H. Hill, 
also, the president of Peabody College; is that true? 


Mr. Breartey. Yes, sir. He may submit a statement in writing at 
a later date. 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. C. BREARLEY, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Chairman Kerauver. Will you tell us just a word about your back- 
ground, Dr. Brearley, and your degrees ? 

Mr. Breartey. Well, I have a doctor’s degree from the University 
of North Carolina, and L have studied something about juvenile delin- 
quency for many years. 

I teach a course on crime and delinquency. I have written a book 
in the field of crime and delinquency, and I am interested in schools. 

Now, I wish to make a very informal statement, which will take 
only a few moments, about one point. My point is that teachers and 
school administrators should be and are interested in juvenile delin- 
quency not only because of the needs of the community, but because 
delinquency is harmful to the school itself. 

Let me illustrate. One of the reasons for the shortage of teachers 
in the United States is that in many schools there are boys and girls, 
delinquent boys and girls, and near-delinquent boys and girls, who 
make life so hard for teachers, that some of the most sensitive ones, 
and some of the more intelligent ones refuse to go into teaching, or 
refuse to stay in teaching. 

I think that the effect of near- -delinquency upon the schools is very 
great, not only in the matter of teachers, but the general decrease in 
the efficienc y of the schools. 

One of my teachers said, “I had in a class 30 pupils. Five of them 
were delinquents, and near- -delinquents. I spent about half of my 
time on that 5, and the other half on the remaining 25. 

All through the school system, from the principal’s office to the class- 
room, to the janitor, the delinquent boys and girls and the near-delin- 
quent boys and girls require far more time, far more effort, far more 
worry than their numbers justify. 

Another effect, harmful effect, is that these delinquent boys and 
girls often alarm the patrons, and make them distrustful of schools, 
and they then criticize the schools. 

Sometimes they pop off about one minor item about the school; 
many times they pop off about progressive education and what not. 
The real problem is they are distrustful of the schools because of the 
poor conduct of the pupils. 
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The problem of delinquency, the boys and girls who have misbe- 
haved at school, for example, throwing a rock at the school building, 
they go to the next door neighbor’s and throw a few rocks there and 
while I am mentioning that, I should call attention to the fact that 

vandalism is one of the more expensive aspects of public-school life. 

I remember somewhere, I am sorry I cannot find the reference, that 
one city spent over $100,000 a year to replace broken windowpanes in 
schools. But the whole equipment of schools 

Chairman Krravuver. I suppose you read about the city of Chicago 
spending $250,000 a year to replace windowpanes. Is that the one you 
read ¢ 

Mr. Breartey. If so, I forgot the number or the amount. T think 
it was some other city, but that certainly gives an illustration. 

But you can tell the difference between a good student body and a 
poor student body by looking at any part of the school building, the 
outside, the inside, the classrooms, anywhere you wish to go. 

And so I think the destruction of school property by delinquents and 
semidelinquents is one of the handicaps that the delinquency problem 
adds to the school. 

Now, there is actual fear among many children, especially the 
timid and the small children, because of the delinquency situation in 
schools. 

Another item I should mention is that delinquency is associated 
with a lot of absenteeism from school and with a high withdrawal rate. 

Tn some schools, delinquency has become so serious that good boys 
and girls are : ashamed of the school they go to. 

I have heard boys and girls, when there is a lot of publicity, par- 
ticularly about delinquents j in the school say, “Unfortunately, I go to 
so-and-so high school,” mentioning one where there has been sublicity 
xbout the misconduct of the pupils. Finally, I think the schutidl are 
harmed by delinquents because in American society we have a great ad- 
miration for desperadoes and then the desperado, when he is in the 
school, he influences the boys and girls who would otherwise be pretty 
good folk, to copy him. In other words, many of the models that we 
have around the public-school buildings are of the tough, hard variety 
that we commonly call delinquent, or near delinquent. 

Now, those are the ways in which I want to emphasize that de- 
linquency has harmed the school. I am sure there are other ways. 

The schools should be interested in delinquency, not only for the 
benefit of the community and that has been emphasized time after 
time in these hearings but the schools should have, or the school peo- 
ple, selfish reasons also because of the influence on their own work. 

I have no special recommendations. Anything that will reduce 
juvenile delinquency in the United States will increase the efficiency 
of the schools. 

So I hope we have less delinquency, not only for the sake of the 
boys and girls, not only for the sake of the community, but for the 
sake of the teachers and the school administrators. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Dr. Brearley. 

I wish we could ask you a lot of questions because you are well 
informed ; you are a student of this subject. 

Do you ‘want to ask ¢ any questions, Senator Langer ? 

Senator Lancer. No questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. We appreciate your cooperation with us. 
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I wish we had time for anyone in this audience who had any testi- 
mony they wanted to give, to testify. 

Does anyone have any 4 

Father Weener. Senator, I would just like to make one little re- 
mark. You made a remark before, Senator Kefauver, that vacation 
time pyramids juvenile delinquency acts. 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes, sir. 

Father Wrener. Why don’t we shorten or why couldn’t we shorten 
the vacation time? 

At Boys’ Town we run a 12-month-a-year program in the school, 
giving the kids about 12 days during the graduation period and 10 
days before Christmas. Now, according to your statement, we should 
shorten the vacation time a little, give the teachers a little more work, 
give them a little more salary and I think everybody would be happier, 
to tell the truth. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, it has never been. 

Of course, I think the application that I made that delinquency 
went up during vacation time is largely applicable to our metro- 
politan areas, or in our rural areas, of course, many of our families 
need the children to help on the farm—— 

Father Weener. That is true. 

Chairman Keravuver (continuing). Planting and things of that sort. 

“ather Wrener. We find out during our school year which we 
started 5 years ago, that it is good to have 12 months during the year 
and, at the same time, it helps those kids also to a great extent. 

Senator Lancer. You have 12 months? 

Father Wrener. Yes, sir; we go right around the clock with the 
exception of about 3 or 4 breaks a year. 

Chairman Kerauver. We are coming out there to see it someday. 

Father Weener. I wish you would. 

Chairman Keravuver. We certainly will. 

Does anybody in the audience have anything to say? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DAVID PRICE, JR., PRESIDENT, 11TH DISTRICT, 
TENNESSEE CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Price. I am the president of the 11th District of Tennessee 
of the Congress of Parents and Teachers and my little domain includes 
six counties. 

I guess because of my interest in PTA I am here, but I am speaking 
as an individual. 

We had the final statement of our State president yesterday here, 
so I am just speaking as a citizen. 

I do feel that I would like to express my appreciation to you, 
Senator Kefauver, and Senator Langer, for your conducting the 
hearings here. 

I think we in Nashville have been greatly privileged. You have 
certainly pointed out to us many factors concerning our children and 
youth, both good and bad. 

I feel that our parent-teacher organization will benefit, and all of 
us will benefit, and I do want to tell you you almost disrupted a study 
course for me today. I visited a sister county, a neighboring county, 
prepared to give a study course on parent-teacher work, and when I 
told them I had spent a day and a half up here and was returning 
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back to hear as much as I could, I got so many questions about the 
subcommittee hearings, and I was able to use so much of the informa- 
tion that I had enes 4 here, that I did not use my usual materials 
at all. 

I think I gave ideas on program planning, in legislation, juvenile 
protection, citizenship, and almost every phase of the PTA using 
just material that some of the witnesses have given. 

I think it would be something that I would really regret if I left 
here this evening without expressing our appreciation to you for giv- 
ing us the opportunity to hear these fine speakers. I think we also 
have been greatly privileged to hear the out-of-State people, in addi- 
tion to our Nashville people, which many of us have heard. 

Chairman Keravver. And to hear Senator Langer. 

Mrs. Price. Of course, we have all known and loved our senior 
Senator from Tennessee for a long time, and now we know and we 
love the senior Senator from North Dakota. 

You just come back to us, Senator Langer. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you. We certainly appreciate your 
remarks. 


STATEMENT OF HELEN B. JOHNS 


Mrs. Jouns. I, too, want to say ditto to everything that has been 
said. 

We certainly appreciate having you bring this committee to us and 
we have enjoy ed everything that has been said, and we have also en- 
joyed meeting the senior Senator here from North Dakota and we 
have learned a lot. 

Tennessee certainly feels great over this grand opportunity to hear 
this. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much and we hope we have 
done some good. 

I am going to place in the record at this point a very wonderful 
fact sheet which has been gotten up by Dr. Strong, of our staff, 
which gives a great deal of information about education, number 
of teachers, how much is being spent, which will be helpful to our 
hearings. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 20,” and is 
as follows :) 

EDUCATIONAL FAcT SHEETS 
(By H. Strong) 


I. Organization of the Office of Education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Commissioner, Samuel M. Brownell 

Deputy Commissioner, J. Kenneth Little 

Program Development and Coordination, Ward Stewart 

Executive Officer, Donald W. McKone 

State and Local School Systems,’ Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner 
Higher Education, Floyd Blanch, Assistant Commissioner 

Vocational Education,’ James H. Pearson, Assistant Commissioner 
International Education, Oliver Caldwell, Assistant Commissioner 
School Assistance, Rall I. Grigsby 


1The subcommittee staff has been given good cooperation. Several meetings were 
shared by Dr. Wayne O. Reed with Dr. James H. Pearson sitting in together with 6 to 8 
persons in these 2 divisions. 
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II. Federal aid in educational field 


1. Two funds are available for aid in educational programs to cover teacher 
training, research, administration, and vocational guidance in agriculture, home 


economics, trade and industrial education, and distributive occupations, as 
follows: 


Amount for 
current year 


Si. Aer a a 7, 138, 330 
B. George-Barden and supplemental acts (replaces George-Dean 
PRI a saci rch a eee Ne ee 26, 500, 000 


2. The Morrell Act (aid to land-grant colleges and universities for agriculture 
and mechanical courses) : 


Amount for 
current year 


i; ToeniGent. TetyGetieds: ONO THe O icine ensie nc cnteunccas $5, 000, 000 
BS, APICURUTRT “OIC T MCTI I ni ieee 13, 500, 000 
G, Amrbem ture) Celene cise Ste ies weeds 29, 000, 000 


8. Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, 1950 (provides for construction 
and operation assistance in federally affected areas) : 


Amount for current year 


A. Construction ($609,000,000 in 5 years) ~-------_-____-__--_-__ $24, 000, 000 
B. Operation. ($600,000,000 in 3 years) =<.-2o- 52-52 75, 000, 000 


III. Enrollment in public and private education in the United States 


[In thousands] 























RA_RR Of Percent 
1954-55 1959-60 oon 
Elementary: 
IN Mac 5S ale sins caesar cada ink arcane 24, 210 29, 390 2t 
i ee eee cad naibasenaishas xa aan at | 3, 530 4, 260 23 
MRS Scanlan tm, Setee eater ees 27, 740 33, 650 | 2t 
Secondary: gy |) cual a i? meee 
a no oa rae oainsamneapineaek das ae been cea wan 6, 620 8, 180 23 
DOOM acti dn desdatvc inserted sey csgscecuGesks eee 800 | 990 23 
RE Ric cuccdasdasseuunsccusdndedndhhndomcnquesedaess 7, 420 9, 170 23 
Higher education: . anus ae 
A). acihdcaddecRakucbalannkiakdsicanad eneead aed 1, 425 1, 680 18 
PRR aii ddadbatedmmekckededap bdatantaipdaekanen 1, 415 1, 670 18 
Ph ce cack aeceaag Aang ead docaihcar tian vita 2, 840 | 3, 350 | 18 
Total: | a ae 
Public rat eeaaaaaaPeel : titi se ee 32, 255 39, 250 22 
EE, canavusctnedadeaesccandehanusniesaboes 5, 745 6, 920 22 
ck a sicisate eaineenane eae eeee atid Seow ba dlicd de ainctain eoaauaaciin 38, 000 46, 171 22 








Our Nation is growing rapidly: Every 8 seconds, 1 birth; every 21 seconds, 
1 death ; every 2 minutes, 1 immigrant; every 24 minutes, 1 emigrant; and every 
12 seconds, 1 net increase in population. 


IV. Change in education over the years 











[Percent] 
| 1900 1920 1950 
Cn ES BOE NO ng son i imeidiegenanes eecenodeackes 72 78 72 
25- to 29-year-olds: 
Nee ig eae emiowedeaswom 14 21 52 
SRE SN NI 25 n2 oo cin en eausben-cancsndatenbe | 3 4 3 








67760—55 27 
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Change in studies 


[Percent of students enrolled in selected high school subjects] 





1900 | 1922 


NS 48 St oo ees 39 7 
United States and E nglish 

history d 1 
Chemistry 


vo | 


& | 


1900 | 1922 | 1949 


General mathematics 
Spanish a 
\| Industrial subjects 
7] | General business training __-.__- 
| 


13 
8 


| Home economics___-..--.--.--- 
|| Agriculture 
|| Physical education 
Music. ....-. ed cash dgetpaapioucw ace 
DE cinsiubbcuccketieecciercene 


Algebra Ee air aienen korea : “ 


28 | 
16 | 


General science - 18 | 


V. Need for facilities 


We need, before 1960, nearly one-half million more classrooms in order to 
simply house our children of school age. This does not include all of the related 
facilities such as space for assembly, recreation, lunch, administration, service, 
ete. 

Classrooms 

195, 160 

280, 840 


For replacement 
For increased enrollment 


Total 


VI. Need for teachers 


Total corps of regular teachers, 1953-54 
Emergency teachers, 1953-54 


476, 000 


1, 163, 600 
71, 600 


Total 1, 235, 200 
The demand: 
Teachers needed by 1960: 
ROI ACOINONEE 6 ee cc enntaeeees ini Sec caee 
For enrollment increase 


780, 503 
266, 907 


Total 1, 047, 410 

Teachers needed by 1965: y 
Repincements .. 2. co medeebanadekocasectsacsacesssssa= 1, 562, 
For enrollment increase 442, 


786 


753 


2, 005 5, 539 


The supply (teachers prepared by 1 to 4 years of college) : 
1943-50 


29, 071 
1950-51 


118, 812 
110, 263 
102, 157 

wit 565 


555, 868 


1954 


| 
$882, 609, 000. 00 |$6, 540, 333, 000. 00 
(54. 65) (250. 62) 
153, 543, 000.00 | 2, 101, 174, 000. 00 
(9. 51)} (80. 52) 


Current expense 
Per pupil, ADA 

Capital outlay___- 
Per pupil, ADA 


$179, 514, 000. 00 
(16. 88 

35, 451, 000. 00 | 

(3. 33) 


Total expense and capital outlay 214, 965, 000. 00 ! 1, 036, 152 


2, 000. 00. | 8, 641, 507, 000. 00 
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Source or revenue 





[Percent] 








Local (includes county) 
State __ 
Federal_._--_-- 


Costs of future 


[Assume no per capita increase over 1954] 
Billion 
Current expenditures for 1960 
Capital outlay 1955 to 1960 


VIII. Information on education by States 


Average | Percent Expenditure 
teacher | illiterate over | per pupil on 
salary | 25 years old | education 


—_—— 


Alabama 
Arizona rails 
BPRORORS... . 22.04. , 
California___- 
Colorado- ---- 
Connecticut - - - 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 
Illinois_---- 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas _- 
Kentucky 
Louisiana------ 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota _-_ 
Mississippi---- 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico-_- 
New York ‘ 
North Carolina_- 
North Dakota_- 
Ohio : ; 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas _- 

Utah 

Vermont_- 
Virginia shied 
Washington 
West Virginia_-_- 
Wisconsin 

W yoming_---- A 
District of Columbia_- 


22. 6 $150. 05 
‘ 262. 71 
123. 44 
260. 72 
253. 
291. 25 
317. 8 
206. 
165. § 
211. 
291. 4 
253. 22 
260. F 
245. 
150. 
237. 
181. ¢ 
242. 6% 
266. 
267. 
276. 9% 
95. 
211. 
302. 
245. & 
262. 96 
254. 62 
312. 
261. 1 
351. 7 


175. 63 


Phe Ss 


WoL PN WON OWS PON WS Pw 


mw wowos 


ew oe 


02 00 OOO 


Cameo 


hoo ee oe tS 
to 


CONN N Se Swe 


Onn aIenww wen ws 


National average 
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IX. Illiteracy in the United States 
1953, 10 million adults (4 million native white, 3 million foreign-born 
white, 3 million Negro) : 
Rejected for military service, World War II_-----_--------__-_-- 600, 000 
Rejected for military service, Ist year of Korean conflict__-__-_--~- 300, 000 


X. Concluding comment 


Thomas Jefferson said: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never was and never will be.” 

What our schools are today will determine, in a large measure, what our 
Nation will be tomorrow. The course our schools follow depends upon decisions 
the people make, in their role as citizens the American people face no more 
important responsibility. 

Chairman Krratuver. Senator Langer, we are about to close the 
hearing. Do you want to make any comment? 

Senator Lancer. The only comment I have to make is I never have 
attended a meeting yet that I have enjoyed more outside of North 
Dakota and I do think you have done a wonderful job here, Senator 
Kefauver. 

It has been a great pleasure to come to your home State and sit 
here alongside of you and to watch you conduct this hearing in the 
very fine manner in which you have done it. 

I can readily understand why the people of Tennessee are so very 
proud of you. It has been wonderful to have been associated with you. 
{| Applause. | 

Chairman Kerrauver. Well, I appreciate that very much, Senator 
Langer. 

I have a summing up statement which is prepared but, like the 
other witnesses, I am going to put the statement in the record and I 
will not read it all. 

Before I conclude my remarks, our wonderful marshal, who has 
been the bailiff here, Mr. Tom Erwin, who has been with us early and 
late and has kept everything going and been so thoughtful to us, for 
which we always will be very grateful, told:me he had something he 
wanted to say. 

Mr. Erwin. Senator William Langer, great statesman, from your 
many friends from Tennessee, your visit to our State, August 1955, 
proves that you are as popular in Tennessee as our Hermitage [pre- 
senting a painting to Senator Langer]. 

Senator Lancer. I certainly want to thank you. [ Applause. ] 

I will hang this in my office and when I look at this I will think of 
the State of Tennessee. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravuver. I want to say in conclusion that I think we 
have had a very wonderful hearing here in Nashville. 

As I said in the beginning when we came, we come here as fact- 
finders to get information that will help us in the National Congress 
and, as a very important byproduct, to let the people of the United 
States be informed about the problems of juvenile delinquency and, 
at this hearing, particularly, as a matter of religion and education, 
how it affects youth opportunities and juvenile delinquency. 

What we have been doing here in this courtroom for the past 3 
days is facing squarely the fact that juvenile delinquency is a product 
of the community and must be attacked on a communitywide basis. 

Each community must study its own delinquency problem and 
assume responsibility for taking comprehensive, integrated, and spe- 
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cific action to salvage problems. As an investigating body of the Fed- 

ral Government, this subcommittee is prepared to recommend reme- 
dial action on a national level. But the basic problems must be met at 
the local level. 

No community that ignores its duties to its children can blame 
youth for shortcomings that might have been prevented. A better 
understanding of the child problem by the whole community is 
essential. Private and public agencies which are at work removing 
the causes of delinquency and substituting i in their place constructive 
forces, should be encouraged and supported financially by the 
community. 

If we are to raise a fine generation of responsible citizens—and I 
believe we are—we should bear constantly in mind the fact that 
juvenile delinquency is adult insufficiency. For every delinquent boy 
or girl, there are two or more adults who have failed to assume their 
social responsibility. 

During the course of these hearings, we have heard conclusive proof 
that the school is the primary social agency upon which we must 
rely for the prevention of delinquency and maladjustment in child- 
hood. Therefore, the main objective of the school—preparation for 
life—should supersede any purely academic goal. 

Next to the home and the church, the school should be the most 
constructive force in the formation of a child’s attitudes and interests. 
A large percentage of delinquents begin their careers during the years 
they are attending school. Many criminal careers result from the 
failure of communities to help the schools adjust their curricula to a 
child’s individual needs. 

The bitter fact is that some children are challenged far more by 
the delinquent activities of certain of their associates than by the 
activities of the school. 

This presents a challenge to school authorities to meet a child’s 
needs. On a much broader scale, it represents a challenge to every 
citizen in this land to give support and active cooperation to school 
authorities. Without the earnest interests of every parent, without 
full understanding by community leaders of the intricate personal and 
social problems which the schools must solve in shaping the behavior 
of our children, the best of schools cannot achieve more than limited 
success in combating delinquency. 

The school occupies a most strategic position in the community for 
prevention and control of delinquent behavior. The schools have in 
their care all the children of all the people. They are in close contact 
with boys and girls for extended periods. They should have every 
facility possible | for dealing with youth and youth’s probiems. School 
authorities deserve the confidence and respect of persons in the com- 
munity. 

Only when we provide the total support educational leaders need 
en local, State and National levels, can we expect the school to realize 
its potential in terms of its influence upon the lives and conduct of 
our young people. 

I have every confidence that out of these hearings in Nashville will 
come plans of national scope for achieving such support—programs 
that will carry forth intelligently, courageously, and persistently into 
the lives of our children the ideas of the dedicated men and women we 
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have been privileged to have appear before us. To them, I wish to 
express the subcommittee’s deep gratitude for the time and effort and 
professional skill they have devoted to these he: arings. 

Then we have learned in these hearings how the church is doing 
its work well but there are particular fields, particularly in connection 
with church activities affecting the youth that they can enlarge their 
programs to make the church a more important part. 

I want to express our deep appreciation to Judge Elmer D. Davies 
for the use of this beautiful courtroom; to our bailiff, Tom Erwin; 
and we are grateful to the Governor, to the sheriff and to the mayor of 
this city, to the county judge, to the superintendent of the building 
and many, many other people whose names are set forth in the state- 
ment which I order to be printed at the end of this hearing. 

Other statements will be included, and I want to thank our staff, 
Senator Langer, who have done a fine job in organizing this hearing, 
and to you, Senator Langer, I want to say we have always thought a 
lot of you in Tennessee as a great man, with a fine heart who fights 
for the welfare of our people, generally. All of the Tennesseans 
here who have gotten to know you have learned to love you and to 
admire you. 

You have done our State a great honor in coming down, taking time 
out from your own busy life in North Dakota with your responsibili- 
=~ there to participate in a hearing which, I think, will have a far- 

reaching influence throughout the Nation. 

We wish you could stay longer. We want to thank you for coming, 
and to extend to you a continuing welcome to be with us again. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much, Senator, and don’t for get 
you promised to come back to North D: kota. 

Senator Kreravuver. I did; that is right. 

Senator Lancer. I want you to come back once more. We are look- 
ing forward to it. I hope we can show you the same kind of hospi- 
tality there. 

(The prepared statement of the chairman follows :) 


CLosINncG STATEMENT OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, CHAIRMAN, SENATE Swps- 
COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, AT Pusriic HEARING ON 
Epucation, AuGust 12, 1955, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


I am about to adjourn this hearing. Before I do, I want to thank everyone 
who has testified here during the past 3 days for their fine contributions to this 
record. 

As I stated at the opening of the hearings, we are here primarily as fact- 
finders. We desire to, shed light on problems related to juvenile delinquency 
which Nashville has experienced in common with other communities across our 
Nation, and to examine the role of the school in combating delinquency through 

the testimony of experts in the educational field. 

Senator Langer and I, in company with other members of the subcommittee, 
shall weigh the testimony we have heard, and relate it to the substantial findings 
of our own staff. 

It is too soon, of course, to evaluate the worth of the many and varied programs 
to meet and control delinquency which have been described to us so fully. One 
thing, however, has been clear from the start of our hearings: 

That is the fact that the testimony we have received in Nashville constitutes 
a body of constructive information which will have significance for this Nation 
long after the members of this subcommittee and the distinguished citizens 
who appeared before it have disappeared from the public scene. 

The subcommittee considers these hearings to have been among the most 
important it has conducted in any section of the country. 
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This is a source of deep pride and personal satisfaction to me. I am proud of 
the contributions that Tennessee has made to our growing library of informa- 
tion on juvenile delinquency, which will benefit communities throughout America. 
And I am pleased that Nashville’s predominance as a center of religious and 
educational activity has enabled us to bring before us in the space of 3 short 
days such a distinguished group of leaders in the fields of religion and education, 

Each one of the approaches we have heard to delinquency control through the 
home, the church and the school, will have value for communities far removed 
from Nashville in helping them to orient their own approaches to social prob- 
lems among children. It is our intention to bring these plans to the attention 
of the Nation. 

The readiness of every community in this country to adopt programs which 
have proved to be successful in other areas is brought home to us daily in 
Washington by the requests the subcommittee is receiving for constructive sug- 
gestions on combating delinquency. 

Here, as elsewhere, the great display of interest in the problems of youth on 
the part of individual citizens, service clubs and fraternal organizations, uni- 
versity educational leaders, church groups, public school and police officials, 
judges, probation officers, and social workers, clearly indicates that America 
is aroused and determined to provide more and better opportuniuties for our 
young people. 

Indeed, public consciousness has been aroused to the point where intelligent 
action is demanded of those in authority. Since many of the areas in the de- 
linquency field come under the responsibility of the Federal Government, this 
subcommittee intends to use the information it has received in Nashville to help 
construct legislation aimed at erasing conditions contributing to delinquency 
and strengthening the role of the school in meeting and curing the delinquency 
problem. 

What we have been doing here in this courtroom for the past 3 days is facing 
squarely the fact that juvenile delinquency is a product of the community and 
must be attacked on a communitywide basis. 

Each community must study its own delinquency problem and assume respon- 
sibility for taking comprehensive, integrated, and specific action to solve its 
problems. As an investigating body of the Federal Government, this subcom- 
mittee is prepared to recommend remedial action on a national level. But the 
basic problems must be met at the local level. 

No community that ignores its duties to its children can blame youth for 
shortcomings that might have been prevented. <A better understanding of the 
child problem by the whole community is essential. Private and public agencies 
which are at work removing the causes of delinquency and substituting in their 
place constructive forces, should be encouraged and supported financially by 
the community. 

If we are to raise a fine generation of responsible citizens—and I believe we 
are—we should bear constantly in mind the fact that juvenile delinquency is 
adult insufficiency. For every delinquent boy or girl, there: are two or more 
adults who have failed to assume their social responsibility. 

During the course of these hearings, we have heard conclusive proof that 
the school is the primary social agency upon which we must rely for the pre- 
vention of delinquency and maladjustment in childhood. Therefore, the main 
objective of the school—preparation for life—should supersede any purely 
academie goal. 

Next to the home and the church, the school should be the most constructive 
force in the formation of a child’s attitudes and interests. A large percentage 
of delinquents begin their careers during the years they are attending school. 
Many criminal careers result from the failure of communities to help the schools 
adjust their curricula to a child’s individual needs. 

The bitter fact is that some children are challenged far more by the delinquent 
activities of certain of their associates than by the activities of the school. 

This presents a challenge to school authorities to meet a child’s needs. Ona 
much broader scale, it represents a challenge to every citizen in this land to 
give support and active cooperation to school authorities. Without the earnest 
interest of every parent, without full understanding by community leaders of 
the intricate personal and social problems which the schools must solve in 
shaping the behavior of our children, the best of schools cannot achieve more 
than limited success in combating delinquency. 

The school occupies a most strategie position in the community for prevention 
and control of delinquent behavior. The schools have in their care all the 
children of all the people. They are in close contact with boys and girls for 
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extended periods. They should have every facility possible for dealing with youth 
and youth’s problems. School authorities deserve the confidence and respect of 
persons in the community. 

Only when we provide the total support educational leaders need on local, 
State and national levels, can we expect the school to realize its potential in 
terms of its influence upon the lives and conduct of our young people. 

I have every confidence that out of these hearings in Nashville will come plans 
of national scope for achieving such support programs that will carry forth 
intelligently, courageously, and persistently into the lives of our children the 
ideas of the dedicated men and women we have been privileged to have appear 
before us. To them, I wish to express the subcommittee’s deep gratitude for the 
time and effort and professional skill they have devoted to these hearings. 

Before we close these hearings, I also wish to express the subcommittee’s 
appreciation to Gov. Frank Clements and Mayor Ben West for the courtesy 
and cooperation they and their staffs have extended to us. 

Thanks are also due to Judge Elmer D. Davies for the use of this hearing 
room, as well as to Judge Davies’ baliff, Tom Erwin, who has been of such assist- 
ance throughout the conduct of these hearings. 

We are also grateful for the aid we have received from Judge William E. 
Miller; Sheriff Tom Y. Cartwright: the United States district attorney, Fred 
Elledge; the United States marshal, John Anderson, and his chief deputy, 
Andrew H. Mizell. 

A special word of appreciation is due Mr. Kenneth S. Craft, manager of the 
Veterans’ Administration; Mr. Byron P. Tucker, assistant manager; Mr. W. J. 
Witherspoon, acting personnel officer; Mr. William O. Mynatt, Mr. William L. 
Smith, and Mr. Robert Hall. Thanks to their cooperation, the staff of the sub- 
committee was enabled to accomplish its task with speed and efficiency. 

For providing the subcommittee with so many physical facilities, we wish 
to thank the building superintendent, Lewis N. Michel, and the assistant sup- 
erintendent, Leonard L. Mielke. 

I also wish to express our appreciation to Larry Morphis, who has given 
so freely of his time and talent on a completely voluntary basis throughout the 
subcommittee’s visit. 

I said earlier that the proceedings in this hearing room have been brought 
to the attention of the Nation. And I wish to express the thanks of the sub- 
committee to the representatives of the press, radio, and television who have 
covered our proceedings in such competent fashion. 

Finally, I am pleased to express a very special word of gratitude to two 
charming young ladies, Mrs. Jean Attawak and Miss Billie Lee, who have 
worked hard and long with our staff to help make these hearings a success. 

Again, I want to extend the thanks of the subcommittee and its staff to every- 
one who has assisted with the preparation and conduct of these proceedings. I 
assure all of you that the transcript of the hearings will receive strict and 
prompt attention in Washington. 


Chairman Kerauver. We will insert at this point in the record a 
statement by Mr. Brownell, of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, given at Arkansas Polytechnic 
College, Russellville, Ark., May 22, 1955. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—YOUR PROBLEM 
(By S. M. BRowneELi*) 


It is an honor to extend to this graduating class my warm congratulations on 
having completed satisfactorily a responsibility assumed several years ago. I 
wish you the fulfillment of your ambitions in the tasks you now undertake— 
which I feel sure will include useful contributions to our country’s betterment. 

Each of you will be carrying many responsibilities for which your college life, 
the education of earlier schooling, home life, and membership in a community 
have given you preparation. In your recent experience your outlook has 
broadened: from your family it has extended to your neighborhood, and from 
there to your school, your college, and your country. You are graduating into 


1Commissioner of Education, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, Washington, D. C., at Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark., May 22, 
1955, evening. 
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more active citizenship—into an area where your ideas, your judgments, and 
your efforts are needed. Problems that you have discussed as academic prob- 
lems on campus now have more reality for you. They are your problems to 
solve, in your home, in your community. One of the thrills that you get from 
this commencement is, I hope, the thrill that now you have your driver’s license 
as a safe-driving citizen ready to move into the fast-moving traffic of the high- 
way of mature citizenship. May I say that the rest of us who have been driving 
a long time welcome you to this exciting, somewhat perilious procession. 

There are always dangers of carrying a metaphor too far so let me drop 
it here, and get to the topic I wish to discuss with you a bit. If I were Groucho 
Marx I might say, “It is a common problem; something you may find in this 
room.” But I won’t do that for what I want to talk about is juvenile delinquency. 

You may think it strange that I chose this subject for commencement. But 
it seemed appropriate because you, as youthful adults, can understand with 
special clarity the conditions surrounding all youth and are perhaps uniquely 
qualified to contribute to solving this major national, in fact international, 
problem, for its solution lies in affecting individuals as individuals. Each de- 
linquent youth is a lost potentially constructive citizen. He is also a social 
liability who absorbs national resources for his apprehension, care, and re- 
habilitation, to say nothing of the harm and sorrow his delinquent acts may 
have caused. He is an individual, and as such we must be concerned for his 
well-being. The reduction of juvenile delinquency, the prevention of as many 
as possible of potential juvenile delinquents from becoming delinquent, and the 
constructive rehabilitation of those who are so classified is one of the most 
important problems facing the Nation today. It demands of all of us the utmost 
in wisdom, courage, and patience. There is no longer any doubt that we must 
solve it if we are to preserve the fundamental values upon which this Nation 
was founded, and to live with ourselves as believers in the value of each indi- 
vidual. It is your problem and mine, so let us look at it together. Because 
of my concern with schools and education, I shall relate the problem primarily 
to education. 

The very existence of delinquency proves that education in its broad sense 
has not been fully successful; that the combination of home, school, church, and 
other factors of environment have been unable to prevent the child from doing 
things which make us consider him a delinquent. Schools want to detect poten- 
tial juvenile delinquents. They are trying to discover the influences which are 
causing delinquents. They are seeking to prevent and cure delinquency. 

It is easy to say that juvenile delinquency is a problem. It is more difficult to 
define delinquency and its causes. First, what do we mean by the term? Let 
us say, as a basis for discussion, that a juvenile delinquent is a youth between 
the ages of 10 and 17 who transgresses against duty or law—in other words, a 
boy or girl who tends to violate generally accepted standards of behavior. 
Usually he is an intellectually or educationally handicapped child. 

The causes of delinquency are as complex as our society. Some of them are 
environmental: poor training, poverty, unhappy home or community life, neglect, 
poor schooling, insecurity. Hereditary handicaps, too, may cause juvenile 
delinquency. On the other hand, any one or even a combination of these 
factors may be offset by others. For example, a poor home in a poor neighbor- 
hood will not inevitably lead to delinquency if the child is surrounded by affec- 
tion; lack of security may be offset by intelligent schooling or community 
facilities, ete. And so it is seldom possible to say one cause alone is responsible. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover in the December 1953 issue of the FBI Law Enforcement 
Bulletin has made the point clearly. He says: “My personal belief is that the 
forces which compound this problem spring from sources deep within the social, 
political, and economic structure of our society. They are to be found in the 
general state of public morals, the relative respect or lack of respect for person 
and property in an age convulsed by war and revolution, the overcrowding of 
schools and playgrounds * * * the inadequacy—for whatever the cause—of 
parental supervision, and numerous other factors. If this is true, responsible 
action against the problem must be taken not only by police but by the courts, 
schools, parents, newspapers, radio and television, and every other segment of 
our society which bears either a private or a general responsibility to the children 
of this complex age in which we live.” In short, anything that affects the 
community affects the juvenile problem. 

Let me describe just how grave this problem has become. The number of 
child deliquents appearing before juvenile courts increased 45 percent between 
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1948 and 1953. This increase is not confined to large urban centers, for the 
less densely populated areas of the Nation seem to be experiencing even sharper 
increases than this 45 percent average. The courts serving jurisdiction of less 
than 100,000 persons show a combined increase of 41 percent—a number of these 
small courts had increases in, excess of 100 percent. Hence juvenile delinquincy 
is clearly not just a big city problem. 

Legally delinquent children (i. e., those who have broken the law and have 
been referred to the juvenile courts) numbered approximately 435,000 in 1953, 
or 2.3 percent of all children in the 10-to-17 age group. The actual number of 
children who broke the law, including those whose cases were disposed of without 
court action, probably approaches 1 million and a quarter. 

However, we should interpret these figures with caution. Dr. Fritz Redl, dis- 
cussing this problem recently, warned against an easy classification of children 
as delinquents. He pointed out that children often break the law under some 
sudden stimulus or in special circumstances. They do not repeat as lawbreakers. 
The comparison between adults on the loose at a convention and these youths 
is appropriate. 

Let’s look more closely at schools and delinquency. The home, the church, the 
neighborhood, and the school each influence children. The school, by law, has 
children under its control from age 5 or 6 to 14 or 16—roughly 5% hours a day 
for 8 or 9 months a year, or less than one-fifth of the waking hours of a child 
during a 10- to 12-year period. The home and neighborhood control his activities 
entirely during the formative preschool age and more than four-fifths of the 
time during his school years. Schools, therefore, have definite limitations as 
well as challenges in considering what they can do to strengthen good family 
and neighborhood influences and to offset poor ones. 

According to the 1952 figures on delinquency, approximately 95 percent of 
delinquent 17-year-olds are out of school; 85 percent of delinquent 16-year-olds 
are out of school; and 50 percent of delinquent 15-year-olds are out of School. 
Furthermore, 31,800 delinquents 14 years of age or younger are not enrolled in 
school. Thus, 61 percent of the group of delinquents 8 to 17 years old in 1952 
were not enrolled in school as against 39 percent who were. The question is, 
were these youngsters out of school because they were delinquent, or delinquent 
because they were out of school? 

The relationship between the schools and delinquency was pointed out by an 
eminent group of scholars in 1948. They decided that “the school is related 
to juvenile delinquency in three ways: It may produce delinquency; it may 
help to prevent delinquency; it may deal with delinquent behavior that is en- 
countered within its walls.” ? 

The most startling of these three statements is that the schools may produce 
delinquency. Studies show that a bad home or a bad neighborhood produces 
delinquency more often than a poor school and for different reasons, but a poor 
school must share the blame. 

If you ask how schools contribute to delinquency, I would say that they may 
do it in both a positive and a negative sense. In other words, some school con- 
ditions may actually set up situations that cause delinquency ; others may simply 
fail to supply the stimulating interest, or the release of tension, or the sense of 
security or satisfaction that children need. These failures may result in de- 
linquency just as failure to supply reading opportunities may leave many chil- 
dren unable to read. 

Among the factors which make schools ineffective in handling children are 
these: 

Many teachers are not given time to know pupils as individuals. 
Some teachers are not properly prepared to detect the needs of pupils 
who should have special attention. 
Many teachers are not given special assistance to deal with problems 
which they recognize but do not know how to treat. They feel as I did as 
a young principal during a mumps epidemic. I could agree with pupils 
whose glands were swelling that they had the mumps. But the only thing 
I knew to do was to get them away from the other pupils. I had neither 
the knowledge nor the facilities to nurse and help the sick. 
We need careful research studies to help determine how school conditions con- 
tribute to building or reducing the tensions, security, interests, and satisfactions 
which may cause or may combat delinquency. I hope that the Office of Educa- 
tion will soon be able to undertake such basic research studies. 
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Although some school conditions may help to produce delinquency, it is also 
true that schools may prevent it. The prevention of delinquency will come from 
schools which try to educate all children by teaching each child, by setting tasks 
and recognizing progress according to his own abilities. Such schools find out 
what kind of person each pupil is and use the information about each child so 
that all who deal with him may act upon it. They maintain close contacts 
with homes and neighborhoods. They try to supply the resources that are 
lacking. When children are clearly victims of their own or of family personality 
difficulties, these schools use appropriate family, church, psychological, medical, 
and social services. In short, they strive to keep children in school, and to 
keep them successfully in school by helping them both inside and outside of 
school. This all takes time, staff, and money. Above all, it takes a realization 
of the need of every child to be treated as an important human being, not just 
as an additional number in the teacher’s rollbook. You know what being con- 
sidered an important individual means, for you are graduating from a school 
that has been concerned with your health, your mind, your spirit. You know 
that you have been more than just a name here. You have felt yourself become 
more and more a part of the school family and in that growth you recognize 
that it has added to your sense of strength and of security. 

Besides having a challenge to prevent delinquency, schools also have to deal 
with it. To treat children before and, if necessary, after legal action, the 
school must cooperate with the home and the law enforcement agencies—and 
in some cases with the probation officer and the institutions where delinquents 
have been committed. 

Having in mind these relationships between the schools and delinquency, 
we can see the difficulties and challenges facing American teachers and the 
Nation’s citizens who would have the schools do their part to prevent delin- 
quency and restore delinquents. 

The job of the schools must be chiefly prevention, and prevention carried out 
as part of the present load of the schools. It is a present job which cannot 
be delayed for the next generation. 

What can you as citizens do to see that schools prevent and correct delin- 
quency better than at present? If I did not feel that there were positive 
measures which can be taken, and that the measures were not ones which you 
could be influential in making effective, I would not be discussing this topic 
with you. But there are practical steps that can be taken to make schools in 
any and all communities more effective than at present in reducing juvenile 
delinquency. 

The measures I recommend are four in number. Their object is to give school 
people a chance to deal with children as individuals, because children or adults 
who have some feeling of success and recognition don’t need to gain temporary 
attention by delinquent behavior. Statistics show that successful children in 
school provide by far the smallest proportion of delinquents. Children who 
have dropped out or who are badly retarded provide far more than their share 
of delinquents. I can’t say that these statistics represent cause and effect, but 
I feel that if children can be kept in schools which foster their success and 
adjustment, one of the springs supplying the stream of delinquency will tend 
to dry up. 

The first measure I propose to help the schools curb delinquency is to reduce 
the number of pupils per teacher. I would make each teacher responsible for 
working with a group of students small enough so that he can know and teach 
them as individuals. Today the number of pupils which a teacher must deal 
with, in many schools, provides a situation in which a teacher never becomes 
acquainted with more than the name of some pupils, and pupils have little 
chance to know if the teacher is really concerned about their welfare. 

The second measure is essential to the first. It is that we provide high 
enough salaries so that we can obtain and retain adequately prepared men and 
women—teachers who know how to work with children and youth and who 
want to. With half the Nation’s teachers receiving less than $3,400, the incen- 
tive is not great enough for teachers to secure this adequate preparation. The 
increase in salaries has been considerable these past few years. The oppor- 
tunities for young people who enter teaching are now equal to or better than 
the opportunities in many, if not most, fields in many parts of the country. But 
we still have a long way to go to secure and retain enough trained and competent 
teachers. I trust that many of you are considering entering this strenuous but 
satisfying profession. 
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A third measure is to provide some specialized staff to help teachers with 
problems involved in learning, recording, and interpreting the characteristics 
of each pupil, and his home and neighborhood. Psychological, medical, and 
social services are needed to provide care beyond that which the teacher and 
principal can give. You can help see that your community recognizes the impor- 
tance of this service. 

My fourth proposal is that lay citizens and teachers unite in support of school 
programs which seek to solve the problem of delinquency at its root. You are 
in a strategie position to help the public understand the importance of school 
programs which recognize differences in needs between the fast and the slow 
learners: between the shy and the aggressive; and so on. A community may 
unwittingly continue schools which breed delinquency unless citizens who under- 
stand, and teachers help to explain, the needs of children, and persuade the 
community to spend enough money to make sure these children do not become 
delinquent through someone’s false sense of economy. 

These proposals may seem pretty broad, and perhaps too general. And you 
may feel that I should be saying what the Federal Government can do in refer- 
ence to the problem. In my judgment the real work must be done by the 
American people, and at the local level. Only the local community—yours and 
mine—can do the detailed, personal job that is so desperately needed. 

Steps have been and are being taken by the Federal Government to stimulate 
awareness and to encourage cooperative action to prevent and control juvenile 
delinquency by those concerned. Secretary Hobby of the Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare last June held a national conference on juvenile delin- 
quency. It was attended by 475 men and women in this field, including judges, 
probation workers, police officials, psychologists, social workers, educators, and 
others. Out of this conference came a number of significant new guidelines for 
action. 

To encourage and assist State and community action on juvenile delinquency, 
a new Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service has recently been established in 
the Departments Children’s Bureau. The new unit will provide services to 
public and private agencies and organizations. Its work will be closely coordi- 
nated with the Children’s Bureau’s program for extending child welfare and 
health services for children physically, socially, and emotionally handicapped. 

The Office of Education can help and does. According to its organic law of 
1867, it has the responsibility to collect and provide educational information and 
otherwise promote the cause of education. The operation of schools is a State 
responsibility which is largely delegated to the local communities. To me, this 
means that the Office shall provide leadership, without coercion, in any good 
cause related to education. And today one of the most urgent of those causes 
is the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

The Office of Education will continue to devote its aoe and resources to 
furthering the long-term measures just outlined. It is ready and eager to 
use its leadership to secure a nationwide response from State and local school 
systems, should the current congressional hearings and subsequent developments 
lead to proposals which require specific cooperation of schools with other agen- 
cies in tackling one or another phase of this problem. The Office is ready to 
supply, as it has many times in the past, a channel for the use of funds on State 
and local levels, should appropriations for certain of the more needed services 
for the delinquent or potentially delinquent be made available. 

In any case, the Office of Education’s policy reflects a recognition generally 
accepted by the schools of this Nation. I am sure, that they must shoulder their 
share of the burden of preventing juvenile delinquency and of caring for delin- 
quents. All the evidence seems to show that juvenile delinquents are not born, 
but made. The schools have an important part in what must be a cooperative 
and continuous activity of home, school, and the many social institutions and 
activities we call neighborhood. It is our task to help the schools increase 
their effectiveness in doing their part of the job. 

As you move forward to assume responsibility in your communities, I hope 
you will find it possible to devote some part of your interest and energy to 
these needs we have been thinking about this evening. Each of you can help 
children by building in them a feeling of trust in themselves and others; a 
recognition of their worth as individuals; a respect for their own rights and 
the rights of others; courage to attempt, and pride in achievement; curiosity 
for new and wholesome knowledge; and a capacity to share. Each of you 
can help build not only a community in which the problem of growing up will 
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be eased, but also one in which it will be worthwhile to grow up. Let your goal 
be a community in which all children have a fair chance to satisfy their physical, 
educational, and spiritual needs. 

Now, one final word. Each of you will find your own way to help your 
community and school leaders in solving this problem. You have individual 
talents which you can invest in this great community effort. If you develop your 
gifts, they will surely be increased. The parable of the talents is indeed a 
parable for youth, for it tells us how to invest in the future. All your gifts 
of head, hand, and heart, of time and knowledge and opportunity, or strength 
and aspiration, all that constitutes what you are, can be so used that it shall 
be ennobled and enriched, not weakened and wasted. One rich investment can 
be in participation in leadership activities for youth in your community. 

Need I urge you to make a wise investment of the rich heritage that is yours? 
I think not, for that is what your college stands for. You are the citizens who 
ean build better schools and better communities in America. You are the ones 
who can give our children a chance to live decent and useful lives. It is you 
who must find the social patterns that will cure this crippling scourge of juvenile 
delinquency. For, after all, it is your problem. I have great faith that to this 
and to many other problems of your time, of our time, your contribution will 
be great. 

Congratulations and best wishes. 


(The following statement was received subsequent to the hearings 
and ordered printed in the record :) 


STATEMENT OF REv. FRANK E. DUNN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF RELIGION, 
FEEDING HILLs, Mass. 


The work of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency has been of immense 
value in bringing to our attention the seriousness of a problem which has long 
been recognized but which many failed to see close at hand. The hearings in 
various parts of the country have served to make clear that crime is a com- 
munity problem, and that it exists in “my” community as much as it does in 
others. 

It would have been interesting and profitable, had it been possible, to have 
called in various communities, not only those Government and social workers, 
police and probation officers, judges and other specialists who have some relation 
to this problem, but also a group of civic leaders, men and women who never touch 
crime in any way—who know about it only from the newspapers. These are the 
men and women who head up community chest drives or numerous other worth- 
while community activities, men from industry and the mercantile world, women 
who are mothers, active in church work and neighborhood programs. The com- 
mittee might have said to them, “We have just had a group of your fellow 
citizens who know about the problem of crime and juvenile delinquency tell us a 
story about your city. Do you know the facts? If you don’t, here they are. 
Now what are you, as civic leaders, going to do about it?’ I am certain the 
committee would have received some startling reactions at first, then some deter- 
mined statements as to what would be done. 

I believe that most community leaders are unaware of the totality or enormity 
of crime in their community. Only when there is rape, or a little child is vi- 
ciously murdered, or some other criminal event occurs which outrages the mind 
do men rise to a certain emotional pitch, and a few in that moment do something 
about it. The rest in a week or so fall back into “normalcy” and continue in the 
usual routine. 

In the growing statistics of crime I am certain that the police are not amazed, 
nor much overwrought, by the increase of it in the local community. “It’s hap- 
pening all over the Nation, isn’t it?’ they would say, so why shouldn’t it happen 
here? I am sure in some instances, possibly in many, the effort to stay the tide 
of crime is methodical, rather than determined. ‘That is not to say our police are 
not providing good enforcement; they are, but prevention is the objective for 
our young, not arrests. 

Is there anyone who can say that crime is not a community problem? Yes, it 
spills out of the urban area into the countryside, it treks across the State and 
over State lines, but in essence crime breeds and spawns and works its havoc 
initially in the community of its origination. Your committee has rightfully 
concluded that crime is a community problem. 
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If it is a community problem, then it must be solved by the community. No 
amount of help from the State or Federal Government, no number of directives 
or suggestions from parent organizaticns to their local counterparts would 
solve the problem, nor get the community under way toward finding an answer. 
The motivation must come from within. Local leaders must be properly chal- 
lenged by the facts and the scope of the problem. They must see the ultimate 
picture of a lawless city if the present course is unchecked. If crime is allowed 
to go on its evil way without a murmur of protest or of action against it, then 
their own children are in peril. 

And let us not think of solution as something haphazard or simple. A mayor’s 
commission, a group of citizens fired with enthusiasm by this problem, a few more 
neighborhood houses and recreational centers, intermittent interest on the part 
of the luncheon clubs and other civic groups—the sum of these plus a judge or 
two who are interested in prevention are not enough. We have had this kind 
of thing before. Oh, the results are not negative; they are positive, but they 
are like tiny islands of goodness and achievement in a sea of violence and law- 
lessness. This is not sufficient. We want to reclaim a large area, not just a 
little. 

To do the job we all have in mind will require total community resources. A 
community of citizens can do anything it sets its mind to do. They can clean 
out city hall, they can oversubscribe the community chest, they can build more 
and more good schools, they can do anything if sufficiently aroused. And they 
‘an solve the problem of crime, if they use all their resources. Imagine, if 
you will, the total spiritual and moral power of all the community’s churches 
and their affiliated organizations ; the ethical force and substance of other groups 
and bodies ; the leadership and personnel of countless civic, social, business, and 
professional clubs and associations, the police, social agencies, city government— 
all these united by organization and administration into a unit of action against 
crime. Is there anyone who believes that such an organized community will 
make no progress toward a lower crime experience, or toward the objective of 
a better life for all of its children? 

“Give me some men, some stouthearted men, and I'll soon give you 10,000 
more.” Bring the leadership of a community to the enthusiastic support of a 
program to solve this problem and you will find a substantial number of backers 
all over the city. 

3ut how is this job to be done, if indeed it can be done? The American Insti- 
tute of Religion says this is the answer, the solution to the problem of crime. 
There remains the testing of this program which has been specifically designed 
to prevent delinquency, lower the crime experience generally, and do the work 
of rehabilitation. 

The institute believes that crime can be reduced in the average community by 
50 percent in 5 years, and possibly even more, through the utilization of the basic 
program it has devised. 

The success of this operation is based upon the premise that all organizations 
within a community will participate. A selling job must be done in the first 
instance to accomplish this. But Americans, as reported in one of your hearings, 
can be sold anything. They can certainly be sold on the benefits of a completely 
lawful community; of providing all the children with an opportunity for full, 
healthy growth, a chance to become useful citizens. We believe that goodness, 
integrity, decency, obedience to law, and responsibility for all the children will 
be heartily, enthusiastically, and overwhelmingly received in every community. 

What, then, are the logical steps which must be followed in the introduction of 
the institute’s program? 

1. The first step is to secure the basic facts with regard to the crime condition 
of the local community. This is what we call the preliminary survey. It will 
show what has happened over a 5-year period: The delinquents and criminals 
there are in the community, parolees, those on probation, near and potential delin- 
quents, and what may be projected as the figure for crime in the year to come 
based upon what has happened in the past 5 years, and the growth of population. 
This survey will show the size of the problem and should challenge anyone or 
any group with the necessity for immediate action. 

2. Once the survey program has been completed and an analysis of the facts 
made, the implications for the community stated, copies of this factual summari- 
zation are given to top community leaders in the churches, business, law, city, 
schools, social agencies, clubs and associations, with the recommendation that 
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the community give immediate consideration to these facts and that action be 
taken ; that these leaders have within their power the moral right to call others 
into an assembly to hear the story and determine what course shall be followed. 
This smaller group of leaders—that is, the top leaders—are informed that Opera- 
tion Prevention will be underwritten by an American foundation as an investment 
in the probable solution of crime. 

3. If these leaders are substantially unanimous in their belief that something 
should be done and will go along with the program submitted by the institute, 
the next step is the holding of a big community dinner which will bring together 
a large, representative group of citizens from every church, club, association, 
fraternal group, city, schools, police, judiciary; in fact, no group is left off the 
invitation list. At such a meeting the leaders will hear the complete story of 
crime in their city—what can happen if they don’t act, and what can be done if 
they do. 

The story is told in all its essential completeness. The opportunity is given 
to them to make a momentous decision that must be backed up to the hilt with 
personal effort. The keymen in the community voice their convictions with 
enthusiasm ; if the spirit of the meeting seems positive and willing, a man from 
the floor moves the group assembled become a body called the ~------- Civic 
Council, and do the work outlined for it in the meeting. At that moment the city 
is then in process of uniting its forces for the fight on crime. With a unanimous 
vote, the program is already moving forward. 

4. The election of an executive committee occurs at this meeting (previously 
selected) and authorization for the appointment of a full-time executive staff; 
the acceptance of support (financial) from the American Institute of Religion 
m the naine of the 20st _._ Foundation. This meeting in the main 
completes the organization of community resources into a body of action—action 
in prevention, rehabilitation, as well as in improvement of the city’s program 
for all the children. 

5. Organization of the community resources should be completed and opera- 
tion of the program begun shortly after the big community dinner. Much of 
the necessary preliminary work would have been done by the top leaders, who 
would not only “carry the ball” at the dinner meeting, but also would have 
selected all those who will take on committee chairmanships and responsibility 
for other important facets of the new program. 

The story of the program is suggested in our outline proposal for the solution 
of the crime problem. Even if improvements are to be made, we feel absolutely 
certain that the leaders of the local community, the resources of the Senate 
subcommittee, the Institute of Religion, and numerous specialists in the United 
States whose help would be professionally solicited, these and other resource 
groups would make such changes, add such new ideas as would give the ongoing 
program and the developing organization the dynamics and content it needs 
to achieve the desired results. 

We submit to this committee you have pointed the finger of responsibility 
at the community. And we have devised a plan that will make initiation of the 
solution to the crime problem relatively easy. We cannot guarantee results, 
but neither can we see any other answer but a successful one. How successful 
will depend upon the intelligent utilization of personnel resources and material 
facilities in the community, the quality of work done by the local citizens, and 
the enthusiasm with which they do their job. There will be a certain amount 
of learning, a certain amount of error, but if we keep everyone everlastingly 
at it. we shall turn the tide, and save the lives of many of our children from 
di: aster. 

‘Lhis challenging job will require the resources of a nation, of this committee 
which should be a permanent one, of many foundations which can channel 
much of their available funds into crime prevention, and of the numerous organi- 
zations and associations who by their very purposes stand and work for the 
development of fine young American manhood and womanhood. It is our hope 
that you will see in such a proposal as we have offered the first step of an effective 
attack which can be made against this cancerous growth in the life of every 
community. 


Chairman Keravuver. The hearing is adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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